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PREFACE. 



Thib Work would not have been presented to the Public, had I not believed that it contains Tiews 
of the constitution, condition, and prospects of Man,which deserve attention. But these, I trust, axe 
not ushered forth with anything approaching to a presumptuous spirit. I lay no claim to originality 
of conception. Mj first notions of the natural laws were derived from a manuscript work of £^ 
Spurxheim, with the perusal of which I was honoured in 1824, and which was afterwards published 
under the title of ** A Sketch of the Natural Laws of Man, by G. Spurzheim, M. D." A compari- 
Mm of the text of it with that of the following pages, will shew to what extent I am indebted to my 
late excellent and lamented master and friend for my ideas on the subject. All my inquiries and 
meditations since have impressed me more and more with a conviction of their importance. The 
materials employed lie open to aU. Taken separately, I would hardly say that a new truth has been 
presented in the following work. The parts have nearly all been admitted and employed again and 
again, by writers on morals, from the time of Socrates down to the present day. In this respect, 
there is nothing new under the sun. The only novelty in this work respects the relations which ae- 
knowledged truths hold to each other. PhyticcU latM of nature, affecting our physical condition, as 
well as regulating the whole material system of the universe, are universally acknowledged to exist, 
ind constitute the elements of natural philosophy and chemical science : Physiologists, medical prac- 
titioners, and all who take medical aid, admit ihe existence of organic laws : And the sciences of 
government, legislation, education, indeed our whole train of conduct through life, proceed upon the 
idmission of laws in tnaraU. Accordingly, the laws of nature have formed an interesting subject of 
inquiry to philosophers of all ages ; but, so far as I am aware, no author has hitherto attempted to 
point out, in a systematic form, the relations between those laws and the constitution of Man ; which 
must, nevertheless, be done, before our knowledge of them can be beneficially applied. Dr Spun- 
heim, in his " Philosophical Principles of Phrenology," adverted to the independent operation of the 
several classes of natural laws, and pointed out some of the consequences of this doctrine, but without 
entering into detailed elucidations. The great object of the following Treatise is to exhibit the con- 
stitution of Man, and its relations to several of the most important natural laws, with a view to the 
improvement of education, and the regulation of individual and national conduct. 

But although my purpose is practical, a theory of Mind forms an essential element in the execu- 
tion of the plan. Without it, no comparison can be instituted between the natural constitution of 
man and external objects. Phrenology appears to me to be the clearest, most complete, and best sup- 
ported system of mental philosophy which has hitherto been taught ; and I have assumed it as the 
}aLsis of this work. But the practical value of the views to be uniblded does not depend entirely <m 
Phrenology. The latter as a theory of Mind, is itself valuable only in so far as it is a j^ist expoti- 
tiun of what previously existed in human nature. We are physical, organic, and moral beings, 
acting under general laws, whether the connection of different mental qualities with particular por- 
tions of the brain, as taught by Phrenology, be admitted or denied. Individuals, under the impulse 
of passion, or by the direction of intellect, will hope, fear, wonder, perceive, and act, whether the 
degree in which they habitually do so be ascertainable by the means which it points out or not. 
In so far, therefore, as this work treats of the known qualities of Man, it may be instructive even 
to tho«e who contemn Phrenology as unfounded ; while it can prove useful to none, if the doctrines 
which it unfolds shall be found not to be in accordance with the princi])lc8 of human nature, by 
whatever system these may be expounded. 

Some individuals object to all mental philosophy as useless, and argue, that, as Mathematics, Che- 
mistry, and Botany, have become great sciences without the least reference to the faculties by means 
of which they are cultivated, so Morals, Religion, Legislation, and Political Economy, have existed, 
have been improved, and may continue to advance, with equal success, without any help from the 
philosophy of mind. Such objectors, however, should consider that lines, circles, and triangles — 
luirths, alkalis, and acids — and also corollas, stamens, pistils, and stigmas, — ore objects which exist 
independently of the mind, and may be investigated by the application of the mental powers, in 
ignorance of the constitution of the faculties themselves — ^just as we may practise arrhery without 
studying the anatomy of the hand ; whereas the objects of moral and political philosophy are the 
({ualities and actions of the mind itself : These objects have no existence independently of mind ; 
and they oan no more be systematically or s<rientifit ally understood without the knowledge of mental 
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pliilofloplij, than optics can be cultivated as a science in ignorance of the structure and modes of 
action of the eje. 

I have endeavoured to avoid religious controversy. " The object of Moral Philosophj," says Mr 
Stewart, " is to ascertain the general rules of a wise and virtuous conduct in life, in so far as these 
rules may be discovered by the unassisted light of nature ; that is, by an examination of the prin- 
ciples of the human constitution, and of the circumstances in which man is placed/'* By following 
this method of inquiry, Dr Hutcheson, Dr Adam Smith, Dr Reid, Mr Stewart, and Dr Thomas 
Brown, have, in succession, produced highly interesting and instructive works on Moral Science ; and 
the present Treatise is an humble attempt to pursue the same plan, with the aid of the new lights 
afforded by Phrenology. I confine my observations exclusively to Man as he exists in the present 
world, and beg that, in perusing the subsequent pages, this explanation may be constantly kept in 
view. In consequence of forgetting it, my language has occasionally been misapprehended, and my 
objects misrepresented. When I speak of man's highest interest, for example, I uniformly refer to 
man as he exists in this world ; but as the same God presides over both the temporal and the eternal 
interests of the human race, it seems to me demonstrably certain, that what is conducive to the one 
will in no instance impede the other, but will in general be favourable to it also. This work, how- 
ever, does not directly embrace the interests of eternity. These belong to the department of theology, 
and demand a different line of investigation : I confine myself exclusively to philosophy. 

Since the first edition of this work appeared, on 9th June 1828, additional attention has been 
paid to the study of the laws of nature, and their importance has been more generally recognised. 
In " A Discourse on the Studies of the University, by Adam Sedgwick, M. A., &c.'* of which a 
third edition was published at Cambridge in 1834, the author remarks, that " we are justified in 
saying, that, in the moral as in the physical world, God seems to govern by general laws.*' ** I am 
not now," says he, ** contending for the doctrine of moral necessity ; but I do afiirm, that the moral 
government of God is by general laws, and that it is our bounden duty to study these laws, and, as 
far as we can, to turn them to account." ** If there be a superintending Providence, and if his will 
be manifested by general laws operating both on the physiod and moral world, then must a viola- 
tion of these laws be a violation of his will, and be pregnant with inevitable misery." '' Nothing 
can, in the end, be expedient for man, except it be subordinate to those laws the Author of Nature 
has thought fit to impress on his moral and physical creation." ** In the end, high principle and 
sound policy will be found- in the strictest harmony with each other." 

These are precisely the views which it is the object of the present work to enforce ; and it is gra- 
tifying to me to see them so ably and eloquently recommended to the attention of the students of the 
University of Cambridge. 

* Outlines of Moral Philosophy, p. 1. 



Edinburuu, December 1841. 
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Is Barrajlng the external vorlil, we dtsoover that 
«rerj dronlurc and evsiy phy«i<»l object bu roceived ■ 
definite coostilutiun, sail beVD placed in ci-rlwn role, 
tions lo other objecM. The natuml evidence of ■ Deity 
sod hit ■ttribntei i> drawn iVom cuutemplating theae 
lUTuigciiieiitB' InteUigenoc, wiedoiD, beii«To]«in. nnd 
power, ctaancteriie tbe irorlu of creation ; and the hu- 
nuiD mind ascenda by ■ chain i>f correct iknd rigid in- 
dnctlnn lo ■ gnat Fint Cause, in iriuiin tlisH qnalitieii 
man reeide. But hitherto this great tratb baa excltrd 
a hon-nii though mbllnie admiration, rattier tban led to 
beneficial practical rvaultB. 

Man obvionslj stands pre eminsnt aniang ■nbliinar}' 
objects, and is distinguished by remarkable endnmnenls 
oboTe all other lerrectrlal beiogs. Neierthetess □□ 
cresture presents sDcb anomalous appearances as man. 
Viewed in one anpect be ^uost resembles a deniou ; In 
enother he stili bears the impress of the Image of tiod. 
Seen in his crime*, bin wars, and bi> devutatlons. be 
might be mistahen fur the incarnation of an eril spirit ; 
contemplated in his Kbemts uf chanty, his discoveries 
in acience, and bis Tsit combitiationi for the benefit of 
hiH race, he seenia a bright intelligence from Uearon. 
Tho lower nnunals exhibit a more simple and regulated 
constitution. The lluo is sly and rerociooi. but bo is 
r^ularly so; and, besides, is placed in circutuetances 
suited to bis nature, in which at once scope is given, 
and limit* an set, to tbe gratification oT bis insUnds. 
The abeep, on the other hand, Is mild, Ibeble, and inof- 
fensive : Init its external condition also ia anited to il« 
cnnsUtulion, and it apparently lives and flonnabea in la 
great enjojroent as the lion. The same remark applies 
to other iurmor criBtarei. Their buiUly organs, facnl- 
ti«, instincts, uid enema], drcomtlancea, form parts of 
a ^tem in which adaptation and harmony are dlacover- 
able i and tbe enjoyment of the animala depends on the 
aitspUtlon of their eoiulitutioD to their eitemal condl- 
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with remorse for the death of hia victimi, 6r Dompnj^ 
Bionately healing those whom he bad mangled, weahonld 
exclaim. What an ineonainent creatura ! and conclude 
that be could not by poaaibillty he happy, on account of 
thie apposition between the principles of hli nature. 
Two conditions are etoeutia! to enjoyment : first, the 
different instincts of an animal must be in harmoDy irilli 
eSiCb other ; and, secondly, ita constitution must be in 
aoeordauca with ita external condition. 

When, keeping these principles in view, we direct 
our attention to Man, very formidable anomnliei pre- 
sent thamselies. The most opposite instincts or im- 
palsea exist in his mind : actuated by Combntivenesa, 
DestraoOveniJas, Aequisiiivoneas, and Belf-Eirtoem, the 
moral Kntiments being in abeyance, helsalmostafiend; 
oa the contrary, when Inspired by BeneTolencei Tene- 
ration, Hope. Conacientiausnesa, IdtaJitj'. and Intellect, 
tbe benignit}-. serrnity, and splendour of a hlgbly-ela- 
Taled nature beam from his countenance, and radiate 
from hia eye. He ia then lovely, noble, and gigantically 
great. But how shall these conflicting tendenries !» 
reconciled, and bow can external clrcumttances bo de- 
viled that shall accord with auch heterogeneous ele- 
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goodness of the Deity cornea to our auiitance. Illan !■ 
oliviously on CMential and most important port of tbe 
pment system of creation ; and, without doubting of 
his future destlniea, we ought not, so long as our know. 
ledge of his nature is incomplete, to consider hit condi- 
lion here as inexplicable. Tbe nature of man ha* 
hitherto, to all philosophical purposes, been unknown, 
and both the dcagns of the Oeator and tho situation of 
man have been judged of ignorantly and rusblj. Tbe 
sceptic baa ultancsd argumeuti against religion, and in 
diriferent ages, ignorant or interested men tuive founded 
systems of superatitiun, on tbe disorder and inconsistency 
wiiich are too readily admitted to be inseparable attri- 
butes of human existence on earth. But I Teotura to 
hope that man may yet be found In harmony with hUn- 
self and with tbe conditlun in which ho is placed. 

1 am aware that some individuala, whose piety ia M- 
tltled to respect, conceive, that, aa the great revolutloni 
of hnrow) Bodety, as well as all eventa in the lives of 
inditiduaJa, take place under the guidance of the Deity, 
it is presumptuous, if not impiooa, lu endeavour to acan 
their cBosea and effects. But as the Creator has bf . 
atijwed faculties on man, it is presumable that He go< 
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Impliee ttmt he should investigate a 
young swallow, when it migrates on tbe approach of 
tbe first wlDt«r of its life, la iml>elled by an inaUnet 
implanted by the Deity, and it neither knuwa tbe tsuiea 
that prompt it to tly, nor the end lu be attained by ita 
flight. It has no powers exdUng it to reflect on itself 
aiid eiterual objects, and to inquire whence come ita 
desires, or to what object Ihey tend. Man, however, 
has Iwen dilTerenlly ftonied. The Creator has batowed 
on bim flicultiea to obaerie phennmi 

rarld lo afford leopr In tie. 
therefbrc, tnasy.thstthe C 

ed us lo observe and Inquire Into the causoa that op*, 
rate in us and around ns, and into the results tjiot natu- 
rally follow, and to modify our conduct Orccordiag to the 
diHoveriea which wo shall make. 

To enable uii to form a just eitimate oi' our duty 
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VIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OP HUMAN NATURE, 



interest as the rational occupants of this wurld, we may 
inquire brietly into the constitution of our oH-n and of 
external natures. 

The constitution of this world does not look like a 
sptem of optimism. It appears to be arranged, to some 
extent, on the principle of slow and progressive im- 
provement. Physical nature has undergone many re- 
volutions ; and, according to some geologists, it has 
been gradually prepared for successive orders of living 
beings, rising higher and higher in the scale of intelli- 
gence and organization, until man appeared. 

The globe, in the first ^te in which the imagina- 
tion can venture Ui consider it, says Sir H. Davy,^ ap- 
pears to have been a fluid mass, with an immense atmo- 
sphere revolving in space around the sun. By its cool- 
ing, a portion of its atmosphere was probably condensed 
into water, which occupied a part uf its surface. In 
this state no forms of life, such as now belong to our 
system, could have inhabited it. The crystalline rocks, 
or, as they are called by geologists, the primary rocks, 
which contain no vestiges of a former order of things, 
were the result of the first consolidation on its surface. 
Upon the farther cooling, the water, which, more or 
less, had covered it, contracted ; depositions took place ; 
shell-fish and coral insects were created, and b^an their 
labours. Islands appeared in the midst of the ocean, 
raised from the deep by the productive energies of mil- 
lions of zoophytes. These islands became covered with 
v^etables fitted to bear a high temperature,, such as 
palms, and various species of plants similar to those 
which now exist in the hottest parts of the world. The 
submarine rocks of these new formations of land became 
covered with aquatic v^^tables, on which various spe- 
cies of shell-fish, and common fishes, found their nou- 
rishment. As the temperature of the globe became 
lower, species of the oviparous reptiles appear to have 
been created to inhabit it, and the turtle, crocodile, and 
various gigantic animals of the Saurian (lixard) kind, 
seem to have haunted the bays and waters of the primi- 
tive lands. But in this state of things, there appears 
to have been no order of events similar to the present. 
Immense volcanic explosions seem to have taken place, 
accompanied by elevations and depressions of the sur- 
face of tlie globe, producing mountains, and causing new 
and extensive depositions from the primitive ocean. The 
remains of living beings, plants, fishes, birds, and ovi- 
parous reptiles, are fo\ind in the strata of rocks which 
are the monuments and evidence of these changes. 
NVhen these rovolutions became less frequent, and the 
globe became still more cooled, and inequalities of tem- 
perature were established by means of the mountain- 
chains, more perfect animals became its inhabitants, such 
as the mammoth, megalonix, megatherium, and gigantic 
hyena, many of which have become extinct. Five suc- 
cessive races of plants, and four successive races of ani- 
mals, appear to have been created and swept away by 
the physical revolutions of the globe, before the system 
of things became so permanent as to fit the world for 
man. In none of these formations, whether called se- 
condary, tertiary, or diluvial, have the fossil remains of 
man, or any of his works, been discovered. At last, 

• The description in the text is extracted chiefljiVom " The 
Last Dajs of a Philosopher,** by Sir Humphrey Davy, 1831, 
p. 134, on account of its popular style ; bat similar repre- 
sentations may be found in sereral recent works on Geology, 
particularly ** A Geological Manual, by H. T. De La Beche ;** 
the Penny Magazine of 1883, in a very instructlTe popular 
form ; and Sedgwick*s Discourse on the Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, third edition. Mr Lyell, however, in 
his Principles of Geology, vol. L ch. ix. controverts the doc- 
trine of a progressive development of plants and animals, and 
his view Is probably the more strictly philosophic of the two. 
I have introduced the theory of Sir Humphrey Davy merely 
a* a remote onaloiry, on which I lay no particular stress ; and 
whether it be correct or not. Is a point of no essential im- 
portance to the vit;w« advanced in this work touching the 
progress of mankind. 



man was created, and since that period there has been 
little alteration in the physical circumstances of the 
globe. 

" In all these varioua formations," says Dr Bnckland, 
" the coprolit«s" (or the dung of the Saurian reptiles in 
a fossil state, exhibiting scales of fishes and other tnns 
of the prey which they had devoured) .** form records of 
warfare waged by successive generations of inhabituti 
of our planet on one another ; and the general law of 
nature, which bids all to eat and be eaten in their turn, 
is shewn to l^ve been co-extensive with animal exist- 
ence upon our globe, the camivora in each period of the 
world's history fulfilling their destined office to cbed[ 
excess in the progress of life, and nuuntain the balance 
of creation." 

This brief summary of the physical changes of the 
Globe, is not irrelevant to our present object. The 
more we discover of creation, the more conspicuotutly 
does uniformity of design appear to pervade it Ao- 
cording to this theory, the physical world seems to have 
been gradually improved and prepared for man. 

Let us now contemplate Man himself, and his adap- 
tation to the external creation. The world, apparently, 
was inhabited by living beings, and death and repro- 
duction prevailed before Man occupied its soil. The 
order of creation seems not to have been changed at his 
introduction, but he appears to have been adapted to it 
He received fh>m his Creator an organized structure, 
and animal instincts. The brain is unquestionably the 
workmanship of God, and there exist in it organs of 
faculties impelling man to kill that he may eat, to op- 
pose aggression, and to shun danger, — impulses related 
to a constitution of nature similar to that which is con- 
jectured to have existed prior to his introduction. Man, 
then, apparently took his station among, yet at the bead 
of, the beings that inhabited the earth at his creation. 
He is to a certain extent an animal in his structure, 
powers, feelings, and desires, and is adapted to a world 
in which death reigns, and generation succeeds genera- 
tion. This fact, although so trite and obvious as to ap- 
pear scarcely worthy of being noticed, is of importance 
in treating of Man ; because the human being, in so far 
as he resembles the inferior creatures, is capable of en- 
joying a life like theirs : he has pleasure in eating, 
drinking, sleeping, and exercising his limbs ; and one 
of the greatest obstacles to improvement is, that many 
of the race are oontenteil with these enjoyments, and 
consider it painful to be compelled to seek higher sources 
of gratification. But to the animal nature of man have 
been added, by a bountiful Creator, moral sentiments 
and reflecting faculties, which not only place him above 
all other creatures on earth, but constitute him a ditfer- 
ent being from any of them, a rational and accountable 
being. These faculties are his best and highest gifts, 
and the sources of his purest and intensest pleasures. 
They lead him directly to the great objects of his exist- 
ence, — obedience to God, and love towards his fellow- 
men. But this peculiarity attends them, that while his 
animal faculties act powerfully of themselves, his ra- 
tional faculties require to be cultivated, exercised, and 
instructed, before they will yield their full harvest of 
enjoyment. 

The Creator has so arranged the material world as to 
hold forth strong inducements to man to cultivate his 
higher powers. The philosophic mind, in surveying it, 
perceives in external nature, a vast assemblage of stu- 
pendous powers, too great for the feeble hand of man 
entirely to control, but kindly subjected, within certain 
limits, to the influence of his will. Man is introduced 
on eajrth apparently helpless and unprovided for, as a 
homeless stranger ; 'but the soil on which he treads is 
endowed with a thousand capabilities of production, 
which require only to be excited, by his intelligence 
to yield him the most ample returns. The impetuous 
torrent rolls its waters to the main ; but as it dashes 
o'er the mountain-cliff, he ii capable of withdrawing 
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It from its ooarM*, and rtmtoring iU powen mibiarTieiit 
to his will. Ocean extends o*er half the globe her 
Uqnid plain, in which no path appear*, and the rode 
winda oft lift her waters to the sky; but there the 
nkill of man may launch the strong-knit baric, spread 
forth the canvasa to the gale, and make the tradLless 
deep a liighway tiirough the world. In such a state of 
things, knowledge is truly power ; and it is highly im- 
portant to human beings to become acquainted with the 
oottstitution and relations of every object around them, 
that they may discover its capabilities of ministering 
to their advantage. Farther, where these physical en- 
ergies are too great to be controlled, man has received 
intelligence by which he may observe their courses, and 
accommodate his conduct to their influence. This capa- 
city of adaptation is a valuable substitute for the power 
of regulating them by his will. He cannot arrest the 
ion in iu course, so as to avert the wintry storms, and 
eaose perpetual spring to bloom around him ; but, by 
the proper exercise of his intelligence and corporeal 
energies, ho is able to foresee the approach of bleak 
ikies and rude winds, and to place himself in safety 
from their ii^urious effects. These powers of applying 
natniv, and of accommodating his conduct to her course, 
ara the direct results of his rational faculties ; and In 
proportion to their cultivation is his sway extended. 
Mas. while ignorant, is a helpless creature ; but every 
■tep in knowledge is accompanied by an augmentation 
of hia power. 

Again : We are surrounded by cotmtless beings, in- 
ferior and equal to ourselves, whose qualities yield us 
the greatest happiness, or bring upon us the bitterest 
•ril. according as we affect them agreeably or disagree- 
ably by our conduct. To draw forth all their exoellen- 
dca, and cause them to diffuse joy around us — to avoid 
tooehing the harsher springs of their constitution, and 
bringing painfbl discord to our feelings — it is necessary 
that we should know their nature, and act with a habi- 
tual regard to the relations established by the Creator 
between ourselves and them. 

3tfan, ignorant and uncivilixod, is a ferocious, sensual, 
ind saperstitious savage. The world affords some en- 
joyments to his animal feelings, but it confounds his 
Borml and intellectual faculties. External nature ex- 
hibits to his mind a mighty chaos of events, and a dread 
display of power. The chain of causation appears too 
intricata to be unravelled, and the power too stupen- 
dous to be controlled. Order and beauty, indeed, occa- 
dooally gleam forth to his eye from detached portions 
(/ creation, and seem to promise happineis and joy ; 
hot more frequently, clouds and darkness brood over 
Ifas scene, and disappoint his fondest expectations. Evil 
•asms so mixed up with good, that he regards it a<i cither 
its direct product, or its inseparable accompaniment. 
Nature is never contemplated ^ith a clear perception 
of ita adaptation to promote the enjoyment of the hu- 
man race, or with a well founded confidence in the 
wisdom and benevolence of its Author. Man, when 
civilised and illuminated by Imowledgc, on the other 
hand, discoven. in the objects and occurrences around 
him. a scheme beautifully arranged for the gratifica- 
tion of his whole powers, animal, moral, and intellec- 
tual ; he recognises in himself the intelligent and ac- 
countable subject of an all-bountiful Creator, and in 
joy and gladnms desires to study the Creator's works, 
to ascertain his laws, and to yield to them a steady and 
a willing obadieoca. Without imdervaluing the plea- 
sores of his animal nature, he tastes tlie higher, more 
rtftned, and mora enduring delights of his monl and 
intellactusl capacities ; and he then calls aloud for edu- 
cation as indispensable to the full ei\joyment of his 
powers* 

If this r ep re se ntation be correct, we perceive the ad- 
vantage of gaining knowledge of our own constitution 
and of that of external nature, with a view to regulat- 
ing our conduct according to rulos drawn from siicli in- 1 



formation. Our constitution and onr position equally 
imply, that we should not remain contented with the 
pleasures of mere animal lifh, but that we should take 
the dignified and far more delightful station of moral 
and rati<inal occupants of this lower world. 

If, according to some philosophers, the physical his- 
tory of the globe indicate prog^ression in an advancing 
series of changes, the civil history of mon also proclaims 
the march, although often vacillating and slow, of moral 
and intellectual improvement. To avoid too extensivs 
an inquiry, unsuitable to an introductory discourse, let 
us confine our attention to the aspects presented by so- 
ciety in our native countiy. 

At the time of the Roman invasion, the inhabitants 
of Britain lived as savages, and appeared in painted 
dcins. After the Norman conquest, one port of the na- 
tion was placed in the condition of serfs, condemned to 
labour like beasts of burden, while the other devoted it- 
self to war. The nobles fought battles during the day, 
and in the night probably dreamed of bloodshed and 
broils. Next came the age of chivalry. These gone- 
rations severally believed their own condition to be the 
highest, or at least the permanent and inevitable lot of 
man. Now, however, have come the present arrange- 
ments of society, in which millions of men are shut up 
in cotton and other manufactories for ten or twelve 
hours a-day; others labour under ground in mines: 
others plou^ the fields ; while thousands of higher 
rank pass their whole lives in frivolous amusements. 
The elementary principles, both bodily and mental, 
were the same in our painted ancestors, in their chival- 
rous descendants, and in us, their shopkeeping, manu- 
facturing, and money-gathering children. Yet how dif- 
ferent the external circumstances of the individuals of 
these several generations ! If, in the savage state, the 
internal faculties of man were in harmony among them- 
selves, and his external condition was in accordance 
with them, he must then have enjoyed all the happiness 
of which his nature was capable, and must ha^-e erred 
whon he changed it : — if the institutions and customs of 
the ago of chivalry were calculated to gratify his whole 
nature harmoniously, he must have been unhappy as a 
mvage, and must be miserable now ; — if his present con- 
dition be the perfection of his nature, he must have beso 
&r from enjoyment, both as a savage and as a feudal 
warrior c-^and if none of these conditions have been in 
accordance with his constitution, he must still have his 
happinem to seek. Every age, accordingly, has testified 
that it was not in possession of contentment ; and the 
question presents itself, — If human nature has received 
a definite oinstitution, and if one arrangement of exter- 
nal circumstances be more suited to yield it gratification 
than another, what art that constitution and that ar- 
rangement ? No one among the philosophers has suc- 
ceeded in informing us.^ — If we in Britain have not 
reached the limits of attainable perfection, what are we 
next to attempt ? Are we and our posterity to spin and 
weave, build ships, and speculate in CMomerce, os the 
highest occupations to which human nature can aspire, 
and persevere in these labours till the end of time i If 
not, who sludl guide the helm in our future voyage on 
tlie ocean of existence ? and by what chart of philoso- 
phy shall our steersman be directed ? The British are 
here cited as a type of mankind at laiige ; for in every 
age and every dime, similar races have been run, with 
similar conclusions. Only one answer can be returned 
to these inquiries. Han is, apparently, a p rogrMsive 
being : and the Creator, having designed a higher path 
for him than for the lower creatures, has given him in- 
tellect to discover his own nature and that of external 
objects, and left him, by the exercise of that intellect, 
to find out for himself the method of placing his fhcul- 
ties in harmony among themselves, and in accordance 
with the external world. Time and experience are ne- 
cessary to accomplish these ends ; and history exhibits 
the human race only in a state of progress towards the 
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tfoH deTelopment of its povren, and the attainment of 
imtionai enjoyment. i 

Am long as man remained ignorant of his own nature, 
he could not, of design, form liis institutions in accord- ' 
•nee with it. Until his own faculties and their relations ' 
became the subjects of his observation and reflection, 
they operated as mere blind impulses. He adopted 
savage habits, because, at first, his animal propensities 
were not directed by the moral sentiments, or enlight- 
ened by reflection. He next assumed the condition of 
the barbarian, because his higher powers had made some 
advance, but had not yet attained supremacy ; and he 
now devotes himself, in Britain, to commerce and manu- 
factures, because his constructive faculties and intellect 
have given him power over ph3rsical nature, while his 
love of property and ambition are predominant, and are 
gratified by such avocations. Not one of these conditions, 
however, has been ad(»pted fVom design, or from percep- 
tion of its suitableness to the nature of man. He has 
been ill at ease in them all ; but it does not follow that 
he must continue for ever equally ignorant of his nature, 
and equally incapable of framing institutions in harmony 
with it. The simple facts, that the Creator has bestowed 
on man reason, capable of discovering his own nature, 
and its relations to external objects ; that He has left 
him to apply it in framing suitable institutions to ensure 
his happiness ; that, nevertheless, man has hitherto been 
ignorant of his nature and of its relations ; and that, in 
consequence, his modes of life have never been adopted 
Arom enlightened ri§vt of kit whole qwalitiet and capaeUieey 
but have sprung up fVom the impulsive ascendency of one 
blind propensity or another, — warrant us in saying, that 
a new era will begin, when man shall study his constitu- 
tion and its relations with success ; and that the future 
may exhibit him assuming his station as a rational crea- 
ture, pursuing his own happiness with intelligence and 
design, and at length attaining to higher gratification 
than any which he has hitherto enjoyed. 

In the next place, the inquiry naturally occurs. What 
has been the cause of the human race remaining for so 
many ages unacquainted with their own nature and its 
relations ? The answer is, that, before the discovery of 
the functions of the brain, it was impossible to reach a 
practical philosophy of mind. The philosophy of man 
was cultivated as a speculative and not as an inductive 
tdenee ; and even when attempts were made at induc- 
tion, the manner in which they were conducted was at 
variance with the fundamental requisites of a sound phi- 
losophy.* Consequently, even the most enlightened 
nations have never possessed any true philosophy of 
mind, but have been bewildered amidst innumerable 
contradictory theories. 

This deplorable condition of the philosophy of human 
nature is strikingly and eloquently described by Mons. 
de Bonald, in a sentence translated by Mr Dugald Stew- 
art, in his Preliminary Dissertation to the Encydopssdia 
Britannica : " Diversity of doctrine," says he, " hss in- 
creased from age to age, with the number of masters, and 
with the progress of knowledge ; and Europe, which at 
present possesses libraries filled with philosophical works, 
and which reckons up almost as many philosophers as 
writers ; poor in the midst of so much wealth, and un- 
certain, with the aid of all its guides, which road it should 
follow ; Europe, the centre and focus of all the lights 
of the world, has yet its philoeophg only in expectation." 

In our own country two views of the constitution of 
the world and of human nature have long been preva- 
lent, differing widely from each other, and which, if 
legitimately followed out, would lead to different prac- 
tical results. The one is, that the worid, including both 
the physical and moral departments, is, in itself, well 
and wisely constituted, on the principle of a progressive 
system, and, therefore, capable of improvement. This 
hypothesis ascribes to the power and wisdom of the 
Divine Being the whole phenomena which nature, ani- 
• Sss System of Phrcaology, Fourth Edition, p. 51. 



mate and inanimate, exhibits ; oecause, in ocmferring on 
each part the specific qualities and constitution whidi 
belong to it, and in placing it in the circumstances in 
which it is found, He is assumed to have designed, frcmi 
the first, the whole results whieh these qualities, consti- 
tution, and circumstances, are cap^le of exhibiting. No 
countenance is given by this theory to atheism. On the 
contrary, it affords the richest and most comprehensive 
field imaginable, for tracing the evidence of Divine 
power, wisdom, and goodnras in creation. 

The other hypothesis is, that the world was perfect at 
first, but fell into derangement, continues in disorder, 
and can be rectified only by supernatural means. 

If the former view be sound, an important object of 
man, as an intelligent being in quest of happineas, must 
be to study the elements of external nature and their 
capabilities ; the elementary qualities of his own nature, 
and their applications ; and the relationship between 
these. His second object will be to discover and cony 
into effect the conditions, — physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual, — ^which, in virtue of this constitution, require 
to be realized before the fullest enjoyment of which he 
is capable can be attained. 

According to the second view, little good can be ex- 
pected from the merely natural action of creation's ele- 
ments, especially the mental ones, these being all essen- 
tially disordered ; and human improvement and enjoy- 
ment must be derived chiefly from spiritual influences. 
If the one hypothesis be sound, man must fulfil the 
natmrul eomdiikme requisite to the existence of religion, 
morality, and happiness, before he can reap full benefit 
from religious truth : according to the other, he must be- 
lieve aright in religion, and be the subject of spiritusl 
influences to rectify the disorders of nature, before he 
can become capable of virtue or enjoyment : in short, 
according to it, science, philosophy, and all arrangements 
of the physical, moral, and intellectual elements of na- 
ture, are subordinate, in their effects on human happi- 
ness on earth, to religious faith. 

It appears to me extremely difllcalt to reconcile these 
conflicting views. 

The theologians who condemned the natural world, 
lived in an age when there was no sound philosophy, and 
almost no knowledge of physical science ; they were un- 
avoidably ignorant of the elementaiy qualities of human 
nature, and of the influence of organization on the men- 
tal powers — the great link which connects the moral and 
physical worlds. They were unacquainted with the rela- 
tions subsisting between the mind and external nature ; 
and could not by possibility divine, to what extent in- 
dividuals and society were capable of being improved by 
natural means. In the history of man, they had read 
chiefly of misery and crime, and had in their own age 
beheld much of both. They were, therefore, naturaUy 
led to form a low estimate of human nature, and to ex- 
pect little good from the development of its inherent 
capabilities. These views appear to me to have influenced 
their interpretations of Scripture: and these, having once 
been entwined vrith religious sentiments, have descended 
from generation to generation : — Consequently, persons 
of sincere piety have, for several centuries, been induced 
to look down on this world as a wilderness abounding 
with briars, weeds, and noxious things, — and to direct 
their chief attention, not to the study of its elements 
and their relations, in the hope of reducing them to 
order, but to enduring the disorder with patience and 
resignation, and to securing, by faith and penitence, 
salvation in a future life. It has never been with them 
a practical principle, that human nature itself may be 
vastly improved in its moral and intellectual capacities, 
by those means which Physiology and Phrenology have 
recentiy opened up ; or that human nature and the ex- 
ternal world are adapted to each other with the view of 
favouring the development of the higher powers of the 
mind ; or that this world and its professions and pursuit^t 
; may be rendered favourable to virtue by searching out 
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tha aatoral qualltief and relstioiiB of its elements, and 
the moral plan on which God has constituted and goTerns 
it. Some philoMpbers and divines, having failed to dis- 
cover a consistent order or plan in the moral world, have 
rashly concluded that none such exists, or that it is in« 
scnit*ble. It Appears never to have occurred to them that 
it is impossible to comprehend a whole system without 
becoming acquainted with its parts: — Although ignorant 
of the physiology of man, of mental philosophy, of the 
philiisophy of external nature, and of their relations, 
these authors have not perceived that this extensive igno- 
rance of the details, rendered it impossible for them to 
comprehend the plan of the whole. Hence they have in- 
volved themselves in contradictions ; for, while it has 
been a leading principle with them, that enjoyment in a 
Aiture aute is to be the consequence of the believer's at- 
tsining to a holy and pious frame of mind in this life, 
they have represented the constitution of the world to be 
so onfavourable to piety and virtue, that men in general, 
who continue attached to it, cannot attain to this right 
frame of spirit, or act habitually in consistency with it. 
They have not perceived that man must live in society 
to be either virtuous, useful, or happy ; that the social 
atmosphere is to the mind what air is to the lungs ; and 
that if an individual cannot exist to virtuous ends out of 
sodet>'. neither can he exist in a right Arame of mind in 
it, if the moral atmosphere with which he is surrounded 
be deeply contaminated with vice and error. Indivi- 
dual meachants, for example, cannot act habitually on 
Christian principles, if the operationfc of trade be meee»- 
mril$ inconsistent with Christianity ; and if the con- 
stitntion of the world do not admit of the rules of trade 
becoming Christian, then active life and practical reli- 
gion must be naturally opposed to each other. Divines 
have laboriously recommended spiritual exercises as 
■cans of improvement in this life, and of salvation in 
the next ; but have rarely dealt with the philosophy 
of this world, or attempted its rectification, so as to ren- 
der these exercises truly efficacious. Their minds have 
been occupied with the idea that this world is irreme- 
diably defective in its constitution, and that human hope 
maax. be concentrated chiefly on the next. This may be 
sttribated to the premature formation of a system of 
theolofcy in the dawn of civiliaaUon, before the quali- 
ties of the physical world, and the elements of the moral 
world, and their relationships, were known ; and to er- 
nmeoos interpretations of Scripture, formed in conse- 
4ience, partly, of that ignorance. 

If the discovery of the philosophy of mind, founded 
on the physiology of the bndn, be destined to ope- 
rate at all in favour of human improvement, one of its 
■est striking effects will be the lifting up of the veil 
wkidi h»a so long concealed the natural world and 
its capabilities from the eyes of divines. To all prac- 
tical ends connected with theology, the philosophy of 
nature might as well not exist : With few exceptions, 
the sermons preadied a century ago are equal, if not su- 
perior, in sense and suitableness to human nature, to 
those delivered yesterday ; and yet, in the interval, the 
human mind has made vast advances in knowledge of 
the works of creation . Di vi nes have frequently applied 
■dentific discoveries in proving the existence and de- 
veloping the attributes of the Deity; but they have 
(ailed in applying either the discoveries themselves, or 
the knowledge c^ the DiWne character obtained by 
means of them, to the f(»nnation of any system of mental 
philuai^y, capable of combining harmoniously with re- 
ligion, and promoting the improvement of the human 



This, however, Phrenology will enable them one day 
to do. In surveying the world itself, the phrenologist 
perceives that the Creator has bestowed definite qiJuUi- 
ties on the human mind, and on external objects, and 
established certain relations between them; that the 
mental faculties have been incessantly operating ac- 
cording to their inherent tendencies, genendly aiming 



at good, always desiring it, but often missing it throogfa 
ignorance and blindness, yet cap^le of attaining it 
when enlightened and properly directed. The banefUL 
effects of ignorance are every where apparent. Three- 
fourths of the mental faculties have direct reference to 
this world, and in their functions appear to have no in- 
telligible relation to another — such are Amativenesa, 
Philoprogenitiveness, Combativeneas, Dcstructivenesa, 
Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and 
others ; while the remaining fourth appear calculated 
to act both in this life and in a higher state of exist- 
ence — such are Benevolence, Ideality, Wonder, Yen*- 
ration, Hope, Conscientiousness, and Intellect. While 
the philosophy of mind continued a purely abstract 
theory, moralists and divines enjoyed an unlimited pri- 
vilege (of which they hugely availed themselves) d[ 
ascribing or denying to human nature whatever quali- 
ties best suited their several systems ; but now the case 
is different. Organs cannot be added to, or displaced 
from, the brain, by the fancy or the logic of contending 
disputants or sects ; and philosophers and divines must 
hereafter study human nature as it exists, and accom- 
modate their views to its actual qualities uid relationi. 
To guide and successfully apply the former class of fii- 
culties to the promotion of human happiness, it appears 
indispensable that the faculties themselves, — the physi- 
cal conditions on which their strength and weakness, 
inertness and vivacity, depend, — the relations estab- 
lished between them and the external world, which la 
the grand theatre of their action, — and, finally, the re- 
lation between them and the superior faculties, which 
are destined to direct them, should be known ; and yet, 
scarcely any thing U known, in a philosophical and prac- 
tical sense, on these points, by the people at large. 

If I am correct in saying that these faculties, by their 
constitution, appear to have reference to this world alone, 
then knowledge useful for their guidance may be ob- 
tained from the philosophy of this world ; and the wis- 
dom which is to reduce them to order may receive im- 
portant aids from studying the constitution which it has 
pleased the Creator to bestow on tliem, and the rela- 
tions which he has instituted between them and the other 
departments of his works. His wisdom and goodness 
will be found to per\'ade them. He has bestowed on as 
intellect to discover his will, and Fentiments disposing 
us to obey it, in whatever record its mandates are in- 
scribed. 

Knowledge of the constitution, capabilities, and re- 
lations, of sublunary things and beings, is indispensable 
also to the proper exercise and direction of the superior 
powers of the mind. In all ages, practical men have 
dedicated three-fourths of their time to pursuits calcu- 
lated to gratify the faculties that bear reference to this 
world alone ; but, unfortunately, the remaining fourth 
has not been devoted to objects related to their higher 
powers. A defective intellectual education has render- 
ed them incapable of deriving pleasure from the study 
of nature ; while, owing to the barbarism which has per- 
vaded society in general, there has been only an imper- 
fect moral atmosphera in which their superior senti- 
ments could play. Ambition, that powerful stimulant 
of the mind in social life, has not been directed exclu- 
sively to moral objects, but generally the reverse. The 
hours which should have been dedicated to the improve- 
ment of their higher faculties, have been either devoted 
to thejpvsuit of gain, sensual pleasura, or the objects of a 
vulgar ambition, or spent in mere trifling amusements 
and relaxation. There has been little onward purpose 
of moral and intellectual advancement in the secular oo- 
cupations of society ; and the divines who formed pub- 
lic opinion, so far from discovering that this disorder 
is not inherent in the constitution of nature, — and thai 
Christianity, in teaching the doctrine of the supremacy 
of the moral faculties, necessarily imfdics the adapta- 
tion of the human mind to a state of society accordant 
with that principle, — fell into tha opposite error, anil 
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repres«iitod the world not only as deranged in all its 
parts, bat as consisting of elements incapable of natural 
rectification ; and they thereby added strength and per- 
manence to the evils originating in ignorance and un- 
guided passion. 

I am far from casting blame on the excellent indi- 
yidnals who fell into these mistakes : such errors were 
inevitable at the time when they lived, and with the 
lights which they possessed ; but I point them out as 
imperfections which ought to be removed. 

The late Earl of Bridgewater died in February 1829, 
and left the sum of L.8000, which, by his will, he di- 
rected the President of the Royal Society of London 
to apply in paying any person or persons to be selected 
by him, " to write, print, and publish one thousand 
oopies of a work * On the Power, Wisdom, and Good- 
ness of Qod, as manifiaeted in the Creation ;' illustrating 
such work by all reasonable arguments, as, for instance, 
the variety and formation of (lod's creatures in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; the e€fect of 
digestion, and thereby of conversion ; the construction 
of the hand of man, and an infinite variety of other ar- 
guments ; as also by di$eoverieSf ancient and modern^ in 
arit, tcitneet, and Ike whole extent of literature" The 
President of the Royal Society called in the aid of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Bishop of I^ondon, 
and with their advice nominated eight gentlemen to 
write eight treatises on different branches of this great 
subject. 

One of the objects of the Earl of Bridgewater appears 
to have been to ascertidn what the character of external 
nature and the capacities of the human mind really are, 
and what is the adaptation of the one to the other ; 
questions of vast importance in themselves, and which 
can be solved only by direct, bold, and unbiassed ap- 
peals to Nature. This subject was committed to Dr 
Chalmers. 

In the execution of this object, the first inquiry 
should have been, *' What is the constitution of the hu- 
man mind %" because, before we can successfully trace 
the adaptation of two objects to each other, we must be 
acquainted with each separately. But Dr Chalmers and 
all the other authors of the Bridgewater Treatises have 
neglected this branch of inquiry. They disdained to 
acbiowledge Phrenology as the philosophy of mind, yet 
they have not brought forward any other. Indeed they 
have not attempted to assign to human nature any de- 
finite or intelligible constitution. In consequence, they 
appear to me to have thrown extremely little new light 
on the moral government of the world. 

In the following work, the first edition of which was 
published in 1828, before the Earl of Bridgewater*s 
death, I have endeavoured to avoid this inconsistency. 
Having been convinced, affcer minute and long-conti- 
nued observation, that Plirenology is the true philoso- 
phy of mind, I have assumed it as the basis of my rea- 
soning. In this inquiry, it is indispensably necessary 
to adopt some system {i mental philosophy, in order to 
obtain one of the elements of the comparison ; but the 
reader, if he choose, may regard the phrenological views 
as hypothetical, and judge of them by the result. Or he 
may attempt to substitute in their place any better sys- 
tem with which he is acquainted, and try how far it 
will enable him successfully to proceed in the investi- 
gation. 

In the next place, in instituting the oompestapn in 
question, I have brought into view, and endeavo&ed to 
■abstantiate and apply, a doctrine, which, so &r as I 
have yet been able to discover, is the key to the true 
theory of the divine government of the world, but which 
baa not hitherto been duly appreciated, — namely, tue 

IVDBFEVDEITT EZI8TEKCE AXD OFBaATIOK OF TUB NATUBAL 

LAWS OP CRXATIOH. The natural laws may be divided 
Into three great classes, — Physical, Organic, and Moral ; 
ind the peculiarity of the new doctrine is, its inculcating 
that these operate independently of each other f that each 



requires obedience to itself ; that each, in its own ipe- 
cific way, rewards obedience and punishes diaobedienes : 
and that human beings are happy in proportiim to the 
extent to which they place themsdves in aoeordsiiee 
with all of the divine institutions. For »^»^jfhi tte 
most pious and benevolent missionaries sailing to dyi- 
lixe and Christianize the heathen, may, if they emliark 
in an unsound ship, be drowned by disobesring a pfayil- 
cal law, without their destruction being averted by their 
morality. On the other hand, if the greatest monsters 
of iniquity were embarked in a staunch and strong sUp, 
and managed it well, they might, and, on the genenl 
principles of the government of the world, they wooU, 
escape drowning in circumstances exactly similar to 
those which would send the missionaries to the bottoa. 
There appears something inscrutable in these results, if 
only the moral qualitiee of the men be contemplated ; 
but if the principle be recognised that ships float in 
virtue of a purely physical law, — and that the physical 
and moral laws operate independently, each in its owb 
sphere, — the consequences appear in a totally differmt 
light. 

In like manner, the organic laws operate independ^ 
ently ; and hence, one individual who has inherited a 
sound bodily constitution from his parents, and observed 
the rules of temperance and exercise, will enjoy robwt 
health, although he may cheat, lie, blaspheme, and de- 
stroy his fellow-men ; while another, if be have inhe- 
rited a feeble constitution, and disregarded the laws of 
diet and exercise, will suffer pun and sickness, although 
he may be a paragon of every Christian Wrtue. These 
results are frequently observed ; and on such oooasions 
the darkness and inscrutable perplexity of the ways of 
Providence are generally moralized upon ; or a fatan 
life is called in as the scene in which these crooked 
paths are to be rendered straight. But if my views be 
correct. Divine wisdom and goodness are abundantly 
conspicuous in these events ; fbr by tlus distinct ope- 
ration of the organic and moral laws, order is preserved 
in creation, and, as will afterwards bo shewn, the means 
of discipline and improvement are afforded to all the 
human faculties. 

The moral and intellectual laws also have an independ- 
ent operation. The man who cultivates his intellect 
and higher sentiments, and who habitually obeys the 
precepts of Christianity, will enjoy within himself a 
fountain of moral and intellectual happineei, which is the 
appropriate reward of that obedience. He will also be- 
come more capable of studying, comprehending, and 
obeying, the physical and organic laws : — of placing him- 
self in harmony with the whole order of creation ; — 
and of attaining to the highest degree of perfection, and 
reaping the greatest extent of happiness, of whidi hu- 
man nature in this world is susceptible. In short, 
whenever we apply the principle of the independent ope- 
ration of the natural laws, the apparent conilision of the 
mural government of the world is greatly diminished. 
These views will be better understood and appreciated 
after perusing the subsequent chapters, the object of 
which b to unfold and apply them ; the aim of these 
introductory remarks being merely to prepare the reader 
for travelling over the more abstruse portions of the 
work with a clearer perception of their scope and ten- 
dency. The work itself has now been before the public 
for thirteen years, and I have seen no criticiHm which 
has shaken my conviction of the substantial truth of the 
principles maintained in it. Of its value as a contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of human nature, the public are 
the only legitimate jud^^es. 

. Some well-meaning individuals have imagined that 
this work is hostile to religion, because it is confined 
to principles which can be discovered by observation 
and reflection, and to human conduct in this life without 
direct refer«ice to a Aiture state ; but such ideas aro 
entirely unfounded. Human nature and the exterual 
world have both proceeded from the Creator, and it is 
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trnpimlbla, in totenirMiDg their coDtlitntian nrighl. 
nrriveat Sldj canctadioni at nriaiiM with true religii 
11 is argued, iodeed.b; some tbsologiuii, that the hutnui 
fsputtiei sre no longer In the condliian ia ' 
were created, and that hen™ no nound philosophy fan 
be deduced frum ttudjing their nianirBslatiom. (Chris- 
tian Ethics, by Ralph Wardlaw, D. I)., p. ■10.) I have 
oODsidered this topic in my lecluro va Moral Philoso- 
phy, and here only remu-k, that man did not make the 
cerehral organs wtiich he now po95«sefl, nor bestow 
them their functions. Both organs and functions i 
as assuredly (he dirort gifts of the Crentor, M is Ibe eya. 
the ear, or the atomaeh. The (ciencB of optica is neiw 
qucitioued by any person who understands It. on tiie 
ground that the eye (nn the structure, properties, and 
relations of which it depends| ii not now In the condi- 

>s rauoiuble as to deny the truth and authority nf a 
philosophy of mind derived from correct observations 
on the consdtntion and rnlntions of (he mentAi fnculdes 
and ot^ns. It Is presumable that the same Divine 
power, wlwloni. and goodness, which instituted the eye, 
and adapted il« structure to light, pmided also over the 
institution and adaptations of the internal organs of the 
mind. If a Iheoloeian were to maintain that tliese or- 
gans, or savera] of them, were bestowed oa man in con- 
Hequence of sin. or from any other canae, philosophetv 
would remain silent lo siudi a proposition ; beicaiise thcj 
do not inquire Into themotif es which indncedlheCreatui 
to confer on man the ontans and faculties which he poa 
**sses. TlieV limit their invc^tigntlons lo objects that 

rhat organ! nndfkniltiesliBVebecngiveaby the Creator, 
Ibey are entitled to maintain, that a philowpby of morals 
correctly deduced from their constitution must accord 
with all sound religion. As, then, all real philosophy 
and all true religion must harmonize, there will be a 
manifeel advanta^pt ia eoltiTating each by itself, till its 
full diinensioiia.liinits, and applicntjons, Bbdl be brought 
dearly to light. We may then advantageonsly compare 
them, and use the one us a means of elucidating or cor> 

To the beat of my knowledge, there li not one pmc- 
tical result of the natural laws expounded in the sub- 
sequent pages, whlcb dons not harmoniie precisely with 
the moral precepts of the New Tutament, Indeol, this 
work lias Iwen diarafleriiod by some individuals u the 
philosophy of Christian morality, because they regard 
it a« exhibiting the notural foundations of the admir- 
able precepts which in the New Testament are taught 
only dogmatically. It is objected, however, that, by 
omitting the sanction of fuEore reward and punishment, 
this treatise lemvea out the highcit. be;t, and most ef- 
ficadous class of mntivcs to virtuous conduct. Thia ab- 
jection is founded on a misapprehension of the object 
of the book. It is ray porpoea to shew, that the re- 
plete, certain, and eiRcocious, in this life, than is gene- 
rally believed ; but by no means to interfbre with the 
sanctions to virtue affbrded by the prospect of flitnre 
ntribution. It appears to me that every action which 
is monklly wrong in reference to a fnture life, is Equally 
wrong and iaeipodient with relation to this world; 
ejid that it is of essential advantage to virtue to prove 
this to be the case. Having observed a great tendency 
in many religious men to overloolc the importance of 
underttandiog the moral administratton of tills world, 
and to tun) their attention too exclusively to tha next, 
I have endeavoured to prewut the administration of the 
prMent world In a clcsr light, calculated to arrest at- 
(«Dtlon,and todraw towards It that degree of cunaidcA- 
tion to whidi it is juotly entitleil. This proccading 
will be recognised as the more Qeremory, if one princi- 
ple, largely insisted on in the following pages, shall be 
admitted to be sound, vii. tlut religion operates nn tliu 
human mind, in subordination, and not in contradic- 



tion, to its natural constitutioD. If this view ba well 
founded, it will be indispensable that all the nMMnl 
coMJiriiHH required by the human constitution aa pre- 
liminaries to morel and religious conduct be complied 
with, irfiire an; purely religimu leaching eon produce 
itifulleSbcts. If, for example, an ill-constituted brain 
be nnfavonrablo to the appreoiBtion Bud practice of re- 
ligions truth, It is not an unimportant inquiry, whether 

means in improving the ti'itt and proportions of the 
mental orgsnt. If certain physical circnmftances and 
occupations ,~euch as insufllcient food and clothing, 
unwholesome workshops, dwelling- places, and diet, and 
severe and loT^-protracted Uboor.— have a natnral tru- 
iCency, in consequence of thdr influence an the nervous 
system in general, and the brain in purtionlor, to blunt 
a.U (he hi^er (flings and Acuities of the mind, and 
if religiuDB cmotiDni cannot be eiperlenced with full 
effect by individuals so situote 
a view to removal, of (he nati 
these impediments lo holiness 
ference. This view has not b 
ed and poroued by the religioi 
in any age, or an; cotmtr? : and, in my humble opinion, 
for this solo reaaon, that the slate of moral and physioil 
science did not enaUe them either to appreciate its im- 
gmrtonce, or to carry it into elTect. By presenting 

asid direction may peHiap« he given to their undersland- 
ings; and they may be induced to consider whether 
their universally confessed foilure to render men as Tir- 
tuous and happy as they detired, may not. to some ex- 
tent, have arisen from their non-fulfilnusit of tiie natu- 
ral conditions Inalitnted by the Creator as preliminaries 
to BUcoess. They nave complained of war waged, openly 
or secretly, by philosophy against religion ; but thoy 
h»To not dnly considered whether religion Itaeif war- 
thcm in treating philosophy and all its dictates 
with neglect in their innnictirm of tlie people. True 
philosophy is a revelation of the THvine Will manifested 

sation ; it harntonises with all truth, and cannot 

impimity be neglected. 







Ix natural science, three sutyecta of inquiry mar be 
lUstiDguished ; Itl, What eiiits ! Srffy, What is the' um: 
if what exists ! and, Odly, Why was what exists de- 
ligned for such uses as it evidently aahsorveS ? 

It in matter of fact, for instance, that antic regions 
ind the torrid tone exist, — that a certain kind of moia 
:s abundant in Lapland in winter, — that the r«n-deer 
~eeds on it, and enjoys health and vigour in situations 
ivliere most other animals would die: that camels exist 
in .^rrici,— that they hnve broad hoofs, and ttomacha 
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fitted to retain watcf fiw a oooilderiblo timer— and that 
they flouriah amid arid tncti of auid, where the rein- 
deer would hardly live for a day. All this fallt under 
the inquiry, What exists t 

In contemplating these facts, the understanding is na- 
turally led to infer that one object of the Lapland moss 
is to feed the rein-deer, and that one purpose of the 
deer is to assist man ; and that broad feet have been 
given to the camel to allow it to walk on sand, and a 
retentive stomach to fit it for arid places in which water 
is found only at wide intervals. These conclusions re- 
sult from inquiries into the uses or purposes of what 
exists ; and such inquiries constitute a l^itimate exer- 
cise of the human intellect. 

But, Sdljf, we may ask. Why were onimals fonned of 
organized matter 1 Why were trackless wastes of snow 
and burning sands called into existence ? Why were all 
the elements of nature created sudi as they exist? 
These are inquiries why what exists was made such as it 
is : or into the will of the I>eity in creation. 

Now, man*t perceptive faculties are adequate to the 
first inquiry, and his reflective faculties to the second : 
but it may well be doubted whether he has powers suited 
to the third, ^y investigations are confined to the first 
and second, and I do not discuss the third. 

The Creator has bestowed on physical nature, on 
man and on animals, definite constitutions, which act 
according to fixed laws. A law of nature denotes a 
fixed mode of action ; it implies a subject which acts, 
and that the actions or phenomena which that subject 
exhibits take place in on estobllRhed and regular man- 
ner ; and this is the sense in which I shall use it when 
treating of physical substances and beings. Water, 
for instance, when at the level of the sea, and com- 
bined with that portion of heat indicated by 33° of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, freezes or becomes solid ; 
when combined, under a certain pressure, with the por- 
tion denoted by 312** of that instrument, it riees into 
vapour or steam. Here water and heat are the sub- 
stances, and the fVeezing and rising in vapour are the 
appearances or phenomena presented by them ; and when 
we say that those take place according to a Law of Na- 
ture, we mean only that these modes of action appear, 
to our intellects, to be established in the very constitu- 
tion of the water and heat, and in their natural rela- 
tionship to each other ; and that the processes of freez- 
ing and rising in vapour are constant appearances, when, 
in the same circumstances, the substances are combined 
in these proportions. 

The ideas chiefly to be kept in view are, l«f, That all 
fubstanoes and beings have received definite natural 
constitutions ; Sdly, That every mode of action, which 
is inherent in the constitution of the substance or being, 
may be said to take place according to a natural law ; 
and, Sdljft That the modes of action are universal and 
invariable, wherever and whenever the substances or 
beings are found in the same drcumstanoes. For ex- 
ample, water under that degree of pressure which exists 
at the level of the sea, freezes and boils at the same 
temperature in China, in France, in Peru, and in Eng- 
land ; and there is no exception to the regularity with 
which it exhibits these appearances, when all its other 
conditions are the same. This last qualification, how- 
ever, must constantly be attended to, in all departments 
of science. If water be carried to the top of a moun- 
tain 20,000 feet high, it will boil at a lower tempera- 
ture than SIS* ; but this takes place also according to 
fixed anil invariable principles. The atmosphere ex- 
erts a pressure on water. At the level of the sea the 
pressure in every where nearly the same, and in that 
situation the freezing and boiling points correspond all 
over the world ; but on the top of a high mountain the 
pressure is much less, and the vi^Miur, not being held 
down by so great a power of resbtance, rises at a lower 
temperature than 21 3**. But this change of appearances 
does not indicate a change in the constitution of the 



water and the heat, but only a varlailoii in the 
stances in which they are placed ; and hoDoe it is not 
correct to say, that water boiling on the tops of higk 
mountains at a lower temperature than SIS* is an n- 
caption to the general law of nature. There are no ex- 
ceptions to the laws of nature ; for the Creator is too 
wise and too powerful to make imperfect or inconsistflDt 
arrangements. The error is in the human mind infsr- 
ring the law to be, that water boils at SIS* in ev«j 
altitude ; when the real law is only that it boils at tint 
temperature under the pressure which occora tt tke (cttl 
of tke tea in all countries, — and that it boils at a low« 
temperature the higher it is carried, beoaase there the 
pressure of the atmosphere is diminished. 

Intelligent beings are capable of observing natore mJ 
of modifying their actions. By means of their fiKultioi, 
the laws impressed by the Creator on physical anbstaaosi 
become known to them ; and, when per^ived, consti- 
tute laws to them by which to regulate their oondoet 
For example, it is a physical law that boiling water 
destroys the muscular and nervous systems of man. 
This is the result of the constitution of the bo4y, and tbs 
relation established between it and heat ; and man cannot 
alter or suspend the law. But whenever the relation, 
and the consequences of disregarding it, are perceived, 
the mind is prompted to avoid infringemoit, in order 
to avert the torture attached by the Creator to the d»- 
composition of the human body by heat. 

Similar views have long been taught by philoeopfaerB 
and divines. Bishop Butlsr, in particular, says : — *' An 
Author of Nature being supposed, it is not so much a 
deduction of reason as a matter of experience, that we 
are thus under his government : under his government 
in the same sense as we are under the government of 
civil magistrates. Because the annexing pleasure to 
some actions, and pain to others, in our power to do or 
forbear, and giving notice of this appointment before- 
hand to those whom it concerns, U tke proper forwtti 
notion of goremment. Whether the pleasure or pain 
which thus follows upon our behaviour, be owing to the 
Author of Nature's acting upon us every moment in 
which we feel it, or to his having at once contrived and 
executed his own part in the plan of the world, makes 
no alteration as to the matter before us. For, if civil 
magistrates could make the sanctions of their laws toko 
place, without interposing at all after they had passed 
them, without a trial and the formalities of an execu- 
tion ; if they were able to make their laws execute 
themselves, or every oflfender to execute them upon him- 
self, we should be just in the some sense under their 
government then e» we are now ; but in a much higher 
degree and more perfect manner. Tain is the ridicule 
with which one foresees some persons will divert them- 
selves, upon finding lossar pains considered as in^tancfl^ 
of divine punishment. There is no possibility of an- 
swering or evading the general thing here intended, 
without denying all final causes. For, final causes being 
admitted, the pleasures and pains now mentioned must 
be admitted too, as instances of them. And if they are, 
if Ood annexes delight to some actions and uneasiness 
to others, with an apparent design to induce us to act so 
and so, then he not only dispenses happiness and misexy, 
but also rewards and punishes actions. If, for example, 
the pain which we feel upon doing what tends to the 
destruction of our bodies, — suppose upon too near ap- 
proaches to fire, or upon wounding ourselves, — be ^ 
pointed by the Author of Nature to prevent our doing 
what thus tends to our destruction ; this is altogether 
as much an instance of his punishing our actions, and 
consequently of our being under his government, as de- 
dtring, by a voice Arom heaven, that if wo acted so he 
would inflict such pain upon us, and inflicting it whe- 
ther it be greater or less."* 

• BuTLia*H Works, vol. i. p. 44. The remarks of other 
authors on the Law* of Nature ^vill be found in the Apnea- 
dU. No. I. 
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In tbe followixig treatiM, we mait diitlnguUh be- 
of eotion inherwit in the oonstitation of 
and things (tk» which alone the term natural 
be properly applied), and the rules which the 
intellect may deduce, from contemplating the 
phmutm^oM of nature, for its own guidance. The for- 
ner are InTariable, while the latter are not laws of na- 
•■re, but rules of human conduct inferred from obsery- 
aag nature, and are perfect or imperfect according to 
the opportunities and d^pnees of intelligence employed 
in obfienration and reflection. 

If. then, the reader keep in view that God is the crea- 
tor ; that Nature, in the general sense, means the world 
vhich He has made, — and, in a more limited sense, the 
particular constitution which He has bestowed on any 
^pscial object, of wluch we may be treating ; — that the 
LawY of Nature mean the established modes in which 
the actions and phenomena of any creature or object 
exhibit themselves ;— and that an obligation is imposed 
on intelligent beings to act in conformity with nature, — 
iw will be in no danger of misunderstanding my mean- 

Every natural object has received a definite consti- 
tvtion, in virtue of which it acts in a particular way. 
There most, therefore, be as many natural laws as 
thete are distinct modes of action of substances and be- 
ings, viewed by themselves. But substances and beings 
■tsnd in cert^n relations to each other, and modify each 
other's action, in an established and definite manner, 
according to that relationship ; pressure, for instance, 
modifies the effect of heat upon water. There must, 
tiierefore, be also as many laws of nature as there are 
rrUfkmt between different substances and beings. The 
ynetical rules dedudble from thei>e laws will become 
■Kire precise and explicit in proportion as the laws 
tlwoiselves are understood: in the mean while, however, 
M the natural laws are invariable, man suffers from not 
teeoBUDodating his conduct to them, even although his 
i oninion be the result exclusively of ignorance. 

It is impossible, in the present state of knowledge, to 
> doddste all these laws : numberless years may elapse 
^ bdbre they shall be discovered ; but we may investi- 
pk some of the most familiar and striking of them. 
Hmm which most readily present themselves bear re- 
fmoce to the great classes into which the objects around 
umay be divided, namely. Physical, Organic, and In- 
telligent. I shall therefore at present consider the phy- 
iKil laws, the organic laws, and the laws which charac- 
, Unxt intelligent beings. 

W, The Physical laws embrace all the phenomena of 
{ *«• natter : a heavy body, for instance, when unsup- 
* fottcd, falls to the ground with a certain force, accele- 
1^^ in proportion to the distance which it falls, and 
iti ovn density ; and this motion is said to take place 
^BQocding to the law of gravitation. An acid applied 
tot vegetable blue colour converts it into red, and this 
ii aud to take place according to a chemical law. 

2tf/jF, Organixed substances and beings stand higher 
^ the scale of creation, and have properties peculiar to 
tltciDselves. They act, and are acted upon, in conformi- 

ItJ with their constitution, and are therefore said to be 
*^ject to a peculiar set of laws, termed the Organic. 
^ distinguishing characteristic of this class of objects 
ii^that the individuals of them derive their existence 
■ from other organixed beings, arc nourished by food, and 
I fo through a r^pilar process of growth and decay. Ve- 
/ ptablos and animals are the two great subdivisions of 
r ^^ The organic laws are different from the merely 
pbTiical : a stone, for example, does not spring from a 
} pumt stone ; it does not take food ; it does not increase 
j in vigour for a time, and then decay and suffer dissolu- 
tion ; all which processes characterize vei^etables and 
I ttimaU. 

! The organic laws are superior to the merely physical. 

I A liring man, or animal, may be placed in an oven, 

^oQg with the carcass of a dead animal, and remain ex* 



posed to a heat which will bake the dead fleah, and 
may yet come out alive, and not seriously iigured. 
The dead flesh being mere physical matter, its decom- 
position by heat instantly commences ; but the liv- 
ing animal is able, by its organic qualities, to counter- 
act and resist, to a certain extent, that influence. The 
Organic Laws, therefore, mean the established modes 
according to which all phenomena connected with the 
production, health, growth, decay, and death, of vegeta- 
bles and animals, take place. In the case of each animal 
or vegetable of the same kind, their action is always the 
same in the same circumstances. Animals are the chief 
objects of my present observations. 

'Mly, Intelligent beings stand yet higher in the scale 
than merely organized matter, and embrace all animals 
that have distinct consciousness, from the lowest of the 
inferior creatures up to man. The two great divisions 
of this class are Intelligent and Animal — and Intelligent 
and Moral creatures. The dog, horse, and elephant, fbr 
instance, belong to the former claos, because they possess 
some degree of intelligence, and certain animal propen- 
sities, but no moral feelings ; man belongs to the second, 
because he possesses all the three. These various facul- 
ties have received a definite constitution, and stand in 
determinate relationship to external objects : for ex- 
ample, a healthy palate cannot feel wormwood sweet, 
nor sugar bitter ; a healthy eye cannot see a rod partly 
plunged in water straight — because the water so modi- 
fies the rays of light, as to give to the stick the appear- 
ance of being crooked ; a healthy sentiment of lienevo- 
lence cannot feel gratified with murder, nor a healthy 
Conscientiousness with fraud. As, tiierefore, the mental 
faculties have received a precise constitution, have been 
placed in fixed and definite relations to external objects, 
and act r^^larly ; — we spoak of their acting according 
to rules or laws, and call these the Moral and Intellec- 
tual Laws, inherent in the constitutions of these beings. 

Several important principles strike us very early, in 
attending to the natural laws, vix. \at^ Their independ- 
ence of each other ; 2d/y, That obedience to each of 
them is attended with its own reward, and disobedience 
with its own punishment ; 3<f/y, That they are univer- 
sal, unbending, and invariable in their operation ; Athljft 
That they are in harmony with the constitution of man. 

1. The independence of the natural laws may be illus- 
trated thus : — A ship floats because a part of it being 
immersed displaces a weight of water equal to its whole 
weight, leaving the remaining portion above the fluid. 
A frhip, therefore, will float on the surface of the water, 
as long as these physical conditions are observed ; no 
matter although the men in it should infringe other 
natural laws — as, for example, although they should 
rob, murder, bla$>pheme, and commit every species of 
debauchery : and it will sink whenever the physical 
conditions are subverted, however strictly the crew and 
passengers may obey the moral laws. In like manner, 
a man who swallows poison, which destroys the stomach 
or intestines, will die, just because an organic law has 
been infringed, and because it acts independently of 
others ; although be should have taken the drug by mis- 
take, or have been the most pious and charitable indi- 
vidual on earth. Or, thirdly, a man may cheat, lie, 
steal, tyrannise, and, in short, break % great variety of 
the moral laws, and, nevertheless, if he sedulously ob- 
serve the organic laws of temperance and exercise, he 
may be fat aud rubicund ; while, on the other hand, an 
individual who neglects these, may pine in disease, and 
be racked with torturing pains, although, at the very 
moment, he may be devoting his mind to the highest 
duties of humanity. 

2. Obedience to each lav ia attended •rr/A its oien re- 
vardf and disobedience vitk its oien punishment. Thus 
the mariners who preser^'e their ship in accordance with 
the physical laws, reap the reward of sailing in safety ; 
and those who permit a departure from them, are 
punished by the ship's sinking. People who obey the 
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1 law, enjoj the iuMnic intui 
spring from active moral fiMoitie* ; 
«elve>, moreover, objecii uTaffectian aod oteem lo mo nil 
and intelligflnt baings, who, in conBcqueacc, reciprocali 
with them many other gintiGciitioiu. Thou wbo Ji» 
obey that law are turmcutsd b; ioMtiable desires, whi ch 
ftom the nslureof IMng»,cannot be BTBtified ; they«n 
poniabcd bj the perpetual crav^ag of whatevor portior 
of moral SGOtiment thej poflsefla, for bigbor enjoymcatfl 
whioh are never attained ; and Ibey are objects of dialilii 
and malevolence to other beiags of similar illapoeitiont 
with theianeivca, who inflict on them the evil* dictated 
by their own provoked propensities. Thoae who obey 
the organic lawi, rtap tbe rewmni of hBntth and ^ 
of body, and buoyancy of mind : while those who 
them are punished by sickne$>>, foeblenost, languo 
pain, 

3. Tbe natural Uwa are tmlrrrtBl. ikniHable, a 
bemlliiff. When the phyiical Idhb are infringed in 
or Kamtschatfaa, there ia no instance of a fihip floating 
tber« more than in England: aod, whi 
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example of men, in any ctmntry, enjoying t 
^nerous intornal joys, and the outwwnl 
love, that nttend obedience to the moni law, while they 
^ve themsetvee up to the dominion of brutal propenti- 
tiee, TJtece ii no example, in any latitude or longitnde, 

tlon in harmony with the organic tawa, and wbo con 11- 
nued to obey theae laws throughout, being, In oonsc- 
queoee of this obedience, visited with p^n ami ctiseaae ; 
and there are no JRitaD»i of men wbo wero bom with 
conatitutioDi marred by the organic laws, oitd who lived 
Ifi habitual disobcdteTU!e to tbem, enJDjrug tliat eound 
lieallh and rigour of body tint are the rewords uT obe- 
dience. 

4. The natural lavre are fa JliiriiiDii^vltit (Ac ■r.lolrcoit- 
tllMlfn vf mm- If ship^ <n general bnd lunk when 
they wore stanch, strong, and skilfully managod, lliis 
would have outraged the percepliont of reagon ; but as 
they float, the physical law is. In this inEtaace, in har- 
mony with tbe moral and intellectual law. If men wlio 
rioted in drunkmness and debauchery had thereby esta- 
bUahsd health and [ncreaaed their happiness, this, again, 
would have been at variance with oar iDtellectual and 
moral perception] ; but the opposite and actual retult 
la in harmony with theni. 

It will be subsequently ^lewn. that nor moral lenli- 
menta dealre univwsal bappinoM. If the physical and 
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.o follow that 
lehappin 
bnngi who are called 

fHngnoent of them , will becalculaled to enforce stricter 
obediaace, for the wlvonUge of those enatons them- 
salvat. According to this view, when a ihlp dnla, in 
eoDsequence of a phmk startlDg, the ponishment in In- 
landed to imprfu apun the spectators the absolute no- 
oeasity of having every plank drong and secure hafbr" 
going to sea. this being a condition indiiipensable to 
nfoly. When slekncas tuA pain follow a debauch, 
th* objact of the suffering li to arge a more aeru]ni 
Imi ^idlaBce to tha mganis laws, that the indlvl- 
" ■' which ii the Inovl 



* law*,— «ad a^Ja;r health, wbidi la tlia 

Nwanl of the oppoiltc omdnrt. When dlKonttol, Irc4- 

1, hatrtd, and otiier mental annoyan™*, arise out 

of InfHngenient of the moral law, this puniihtnent i' 




rewaitis attached lo It, 

of any natural law Is eie»- 
- >dienc- is Impossible, 



liver tbe individuul from a ountlnnation of tha pnaU 
ment which then could do him no good. Thm. iita, 
from Infringement of a physical law, ■ chip doksK 
■ea, and leaves men immersed in water. withnaS Ik 
puMibility of reecliing load, their coatir.ued exitteas 
in that state would be one of crueJ and protracted sl^ 
fering ; and it ia advantageous to thi'in tu have iM 
lives extinguished at once by drDwulng, and to t» 
thereby withdrawn fnim farther agony. 
ner, if a man in the vigour of life ao far iaIHng*«ir 
orgoDio hiw OS to destroy the function of ■ vita] afg« 
^Ihe heart, for instance, or the lungs, «ir tbe btvlk^ 
is bettor fur him to have his life cut ab 
ended, than to have it protracted under all tin ta- 
tnrea of an organic existence, wiibout lunga. 
heart, or without a hnln. If such a aiate wen 
which, for this wise reason, it is not. 
1 do not intend lo predice _ 

lan by obcdienco to tbalmt 
bublunaiy cTistloD, ao turn 
pear to be one of opijoiiiaii 

lins bat the t^uppositioa, tkt 
Ood, when he created the human specie*, wiahed thw 
happiness, and made for tbcm the prDvIsions wbi<h k 
has made, with that view and for that purpow. IW 
same argument may be pcopoaed in different 
(Smtrivanca pnives design ; and the prwlomtnaDt im- 
denq' of the conlrivance indicates the di^pontion «f At 
' ler. The worid abounds with contriranota t at 
all the contrivimcM which we are acqualiited wlib.Mi 
dirocled to beneficial purposes. "^( Foley "a Mont IH. 
Edin. 1816, p. fil.) Many of the contrivance cTOl 
Creator, for effecting iKneflcia] purposes, faava bwn <^ 
covered by philosophers ; but, so tar as 1 ant nraNb W 
one luis adverted (o the foregoing principle m Ikm 
according to which these coDirivanc»> oper«le, n dM 



Hofth 



moral 



the world ba* tiitherto been prccieated to mankind 
Hrnnan interoata regard this worid and the neil. 
DiHerent religions mcls. Interpreting tbe BibUA- 
fbrently, have formed different opinions conceniiBC tt 
danger to wliich Ihc bnman lotil is exposed in ■ flWM 
state, and have propounded different vicwe aTtbtDHM 
of averting it. The present work i< not intvmMtt 

r llgbi on this subject, which ]ie< lieyotid the Bvlli 
of philosophy. But 1 humbly m^nlnin that, to «M 
this worid. mcnmnst discover and obey the nalund laM: 
while Scripture is his guide regarding a ftimrs sMM 

'istonce. The Bible, however, dw 

omplete ioformatiao cuacemlng i 

ing his (empoml interest* ; and i 
cal duties rvsulting fVom hli constiiniion are 

which are not trrnted of in detail In Its 

lode of presening health, for example: of 
with suoeou a tempot«l calling: of dixnveriagtlwi 



s the c 



natural laws, and u 
the physical, 

man, It itself left open 



■H, probably because fitcnldM h 
to ditcOTer arts, iciencaa. ud 

adapt h' 



is condnct to Iheis : 

, and intellectual n 

catigation by the 



Although the natond laws fbno no guides to fUtbi 
_ t, so far as t pan perceive, i heir dictates and (Tiawaf 
■he llible coincide In alt mailer* relating lo praellcal 
dutici in lemporal affairs. 

It may bo asked, whether mere ImortrMffr of tte ■•■ 

nU Uwi is sufficient to enMira otiservanca uf Ihssi I 

'rtainly not. Mere knowledge ot music doe* OM ttr 

le one to ploy on an iDslramenl, nor of anattiMp w 

pcribrm skilfully a sninial operation. i'ntcUail tnl>> 

ing, and tlw aid of every motive that can intwisst Iha 

reelings, are necBvary to lead Individuals lo obejr tk« 

nalunl laws. Religion, In particular, may ftettlsk 

mntitei highly i<nni1nciva to this ohnllrnce. Bol II 
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M finipotten, that althoogh mere knowledge 
ifBdent, it is a prinuuy and indispensable 

regular obeervanoe ; and that it is as im- 
ctnally and STstematically to obsj the na- 
ithout knowing them, as it is to perform 
nplicated and important duty in ignorance 
plea and practical details. Some persons 
m that Christianity alone suffices, for our 
ill practical virtues, without knowledge of, 

to, the laws of nature ; but from this no- 
tfully dissent. One reason why vice and 
»t diminish in proportion to the sermons 
Inst them, seems to be that the natural laws 
I overlooked, and vexy rarely considered as 
elation to human conduct. The theological 
le corruption and disorder of human nature, 
want of luowledge of real science, have pro- 
le causes why the professed servants of God 
> little use of His laws, revealed in creation, 
g the people to live according to His will, 
on can yield its full practical fruits in this 
st be wedded to a philosophy founded on 

it must borrow light and strength fVom 

return communicate its powerful sanction 
rcing. obedience to their dictates, 
er to state, in connection with this subject, 

maintain that the world is arranged on the 

benevolence exclusively : my idea is, that 
ted in harmony with the whole fhculties of 
oral sentiments and intellect holding the 

Mliat is meant by creation being oonsti- 
nony with the whole faculties of man, may 
itrated. Suppose that we should see two 

a third in a chair, and a fourth drawing a 
is head : — While we contemplated this bare 
w nothing of the intention with which it 
id of the consequences that would follow, 
tt it down as purely cruel, and say, that, 
might accord with the propensity which 
1 to inflict pain and destroy, it could not 
ith Benevolence. But, when we were told 
ividual in the chair was a patient and the 
mtist, and that the object of all the parties 
iT the first from violent torture, we should 
e that an operation attended with pain had 

a means to accomplish a benevolent pur- 
I other words, that the operator had acted 
udance of moral sentiment and intellect, — 
d approve of his conduct. If the world had 
on the principle of Benevolence exclusively, 
e could not have existed ; but, as pain does 
tal faculty, called by the phrenologists De- 
8, has been given, to place man in harmony 
itence, when used for a benevolent end. 

this illustration to the works of Provi- 
ibly suggest it as probable, that if we knew 
tie design and whole consequences of such 
of the Creator as arc attended with pain, 
eath itself)* we should find that its infliction 
means, subservient to Benevolence and Jus- 
ire at an end in harmony with the moral 
ind intellect ; in short, that no institution 
tor has pure evil, or destruction alone, for 
' In maturity of sense and understanding," 
ames, " benevolence appears more and more ; 
d final causes arc discovered in many of Na- 
ictions. that formerly were thought useless, 
aurtful : and the time may come — ^we have 
1 to hope that it trt7/ come — ^when doubts 
ties about the government of Providence 
hem be cleared up, and every event be found 
» the general good.*'* 

site of this doctrine, viz. that there are in- 
f the Creator which have suffering for their 
bject, is clearly untenable ; for this would 
• Skf tili'.-9, B. 3, Sk. 8, ch. 3. 



be ascribing malevolenoe to the Deity. As, however, 
the existence of pain is undeniable, it is equally impoa- 
iible to believe that the world is arranged on Uie prin- 
ciple of Benevolence exclusively. The view now pre- 
sented makes no attempt to explain why pain or evil 
exist, because I consider this inquiiy to surpass the 
limits of the human understanding. It offers an ex- 
planation, however, of the use which pain serves — that 
of enforcing obedience to the natural laws ; and it shews 
that the human mind b constituted in harmony with 
this order of creation. Phrenology alone, of sll sys- 
tems of mental philosophy, admits faculties clearly re- 
lated to difficult, pain, and death, and thus enhances 
our perceptions of divine wisdom and goodness. 



CHAPTER n. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, AND ITS UKLATIONi 
TO EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

The constitution of man, on the principle of a sottjeetion of 
the whole to reflection and the highest sentiments, shewn 
by Bishop Butler to be oonfbrmable to the constitution of 
the external wori<L— (1.) ICan considered as a physical be- 
ing, and the eriU resulting Aram breach of the phjrsleal 
laws snewn to be only exceptions fh>m the benefits habi- 
tually flowing tcom those laws. — (S.) Man considered as an 
organised being, and the rules for the enjojrment of a sound 
body explained.— (8 ) Man considered as an animal, moml, 
and intellectual being, and his mental constitution detail- 
ed.^ — (4.) The mental fkiculties compared with each other. — 
Their uses and abuses. — The propensities designed for 
goodt when acting harmoniously with, and guided by, the 
higher sentiments and intellect ; otherwise lead to eriL — 
True happineM of indiriduals and societies found ultimately 
to consist in a habitual exercise of the higher sentiments, in* 
tellect,and propensities, in harmony with each other. — (5.) 
The flumlties of man compared with external objects, and 
the means of their gratifloation specified. 

Let us next consider the Constitution of Man, and 
the natural laws to which he is subjected, and endea- 
vour to discover how fkr the external world is arranged 
with wisdom and benevolence in regard to him. Bishop 
BvTLBB, in the Preface to his Sermons, says, *' It is 
from considering the relations which the seveiml ^»pe- 
tites and passions in the inward frame have to each other, 
and above all, the supremact of reflection or conscience, 
that we get the idea of the system or constitution of hu- 
man nature. And from the idea itself it wUl as fully 
appear, that this our nature, i. e, constitution, is adapted 
to virtue, as from the idea of a watch it appears that 
its nature, i, e, constitution or system, is adapted to mea- 
sure time." 

" Mankind has various instincts and principles of ac- 
tion, as brute creatures have ; some leading moat di- 
rectly and immediately to the good of the community, 
and some most directly to private good. 

" Man has several which brutes have not; particularly 
reflection or conscience, an approbation of some princi- 
ples or actions, and disapprobation of others. 

" Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, 
according to certain rules ; suppose the constitution of 
their body, and the objects around them. 

" The generality of mankind also obey their instincts 
and prindples, all of them ; those propensions we call 
good, as well as the bad, according to the same rules, 
namely, the constitution of their body, and the external 
circumstances which they are in. 

" Brutes, in acting according to the rules befbre men- 
tioned, their bodily constitution and circumstances, act 
suitably to their whole nature, 

** Mankind, also, in acting thus, would act suitably 
to their whole nature, if no more were to be said of 
man's nature than what has been now said ; if that, as 
it is a true, were also a complete, adequate account of 
our nature. 

But that is not a complete account of man's nature. 
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Somewhat further must he hrought in to give ns an 
adequate notion of it ; namely, that one of tkoae pri%- 
ciplet of actionf contcienc€y or reflection, compared with 
the rest, as thej all stand together in the nature of man, 
plainly bears upon it marlta of authority over all the rest, 
and claims the absolute direction of them all, to allow or 
forhid their gratification ; — a disapprohation on reflec- 
tion heing in itself a principle manifestly superior to 
a mere propension. And the conclusion is, that to 
allow no more to this superior principle or part of our 
nature, than to other parts ; to let it govern and guide 
only occasionally, in common with the rest, as its turn 
happens to come fVom the temper and circumstances one 
happens to be in ; this is not to act conformably to the 
constitution of man ; neither can any human creature be 
said to act conformably to his constitution of nature, 
unless he allows to that superior principle the abfK)lute 
authority which is due to it." — Butler*s Works, vol. ii. 
Preface. The present treatise is in a great measure 
founded on the principles here suggested. 

SECT. I. MA5 roxSlDERED AS A PHTSICAL DEIKG. 

The human body consists of bones, muscles, nerves, 
and bloodvessels, besides organs of nutrition, of repro- 
duction, of respiration, of feeling, and of thought. These 
parts are all composed of physical elements, and, to a 
certain extent, are subjected to the physical laws of 
creation. By the law of gravitation, the body, when 
unsupported, falls to the ground, and is liable to be in- 
jured like any frangible substance : by a chemical law, 
excessive cold freezes, and excessive heat dissipates, its 
fluids ; and life, in either case, is extinguished. 

To discover the real effect of the physical laws of 
nature on human happiness, we need to understand, 
l#f. The physical laws themselves, as revealed by the 
phenomena of natural substances. These laws, so far 
as discovered, are treated of in works on natural philo- 
sophy, natural history, chemistry, and their subordinate 
branches ; 2dly, The anatomical and physiological con- 
stitution of the human body ; and, 3dly, The adaptation 
of the former to the latter. These expositions are ne- 
cessary to ascertain the extent to which it is possible 
for man to place himself in accordance with the physi- 
cal laws, so as to reap advantage from tliom ; and also 
to determine how far the sufferings which he endures 
may be ascribed to the inevitable operation of these 
laws, and how far to his ignorance and infringement of 
them. In the subsequent pagos, this subject will bo 
treated somewhat in detail : at present I confine myself 
to a single instance as an illustration of the mode in 
which the investigation will be conducted.* 

By the law of gravitation, hcu>*y bodies tend towards 
the centre of the earth. Some of the advantages of it 
are, that objects, when properly supported, remain at 
rest : that walls, when built sufficiently thick and per- 
pendicular, stand firm and erect ; that water descends 
from high places, turns mill-wheels in its course, and 
sets in motion the most stupendous and useful ma- 
chinery ; and that ships float steadily with part of their 
hulls immersed in water and part rising above it, ex- 
posing their masts and sails to catch the breeze. 

The Creator has bestowed on man bones, muscles, 
nerves, and intellectual faculties, constructed on admi- 
rable principles, which place him in harmony with this 
law, and enable him to adapt his movements to its in- 
fluence. Intellect also enables him to perceive the ex- 
istence of the law, its modes of operation, the relation 
between it and himself, the beneficial consequences of 

e The rnadcr will find miunj Tsluable illuatrations of these 
laws In •♦ The Principles of Physiology applied to tlie Prt'iier- 
vatlon of Hotlth, and to the Improvement of Physical and 
Mental Education.** By Andrew Combe, M. D. Eighth 
edition. And also in " The Management of Inflnncy," by 
tlie same author. Maclacblan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and 
Simpkiu, Marshall Ac Co^ Lomlon. 



observing this relation, and the painfol results of db* 
regarding it. 

When a person falls over a precipice, and is iiiiIimI 
or killed, — when a ship springs a leak and sinks^— « 
when a reservoir of water breaks its banks and nw^pM 
a valley, — the evils proceed fh>m the operation of thb 
law ; but, in judging of its utility to man, we shoali. 
consider all its beneficial consequences, and alto inqoin 
whether, when productive of evil, the effects ooiild« 
could not have been avoided, by a due exercise of jkf' 
sical and mental power. 

By pursuing this ooune, wo shall arrive at mnbI 
conclusions concerning the adaptati<Hi of the hmm 
mind and body to the physical laws of creation. Tit 
subject is too extensive to be here prosecuted in all ill 
details, and, besides, I am incompetent to do it jastict; 
but enough has been said to elucidate the prindpli si- 
vocated. The more minutely any one inquires, Ai 
more firm will be his conviction, that, in theM nikh 
tiona. provision has beea made by the Creator for huiMB 
happiness, and that the evils which arise from negieel 
of them, are attributable, to a great extent, to Bta% 
failure in applying his powers to the promotion of Ui 
own eigoyment. 

« 

SECT. II. MAX CONSIDERED AS AN OBOANIZED BXISC 

Man is an organized being, and subject to the orgnit 
laws. An organized being, as was formerly noticed, k 
one which derives its existence from a previously Oi- 
isting organized being, which subsists on food, wfaiA 
grows, attains maturity, decays, and dies. To rente 
an organized being perfect in its kind, the germ firaa 
which it springs must be complete in all its parts, aoi 
sound in its whole constitution. This is the Jirsi »> 
ganic law. If we sow an acorn in which some vitd 
part has been destroyed altogether, the seedling plantr 
and the full grown oak, if it ever attain to matoritji 
will be deficient in the lineaments which are waatiif 
in the embryo root ; if we sow an acorn entire in ill 
parts, but only half ripened, or damaged in its wbols 
texture by damp or other causes, the seedling oak will 
be feeble, and will probably die early. A similar liv 
holds In regard to man. A second organic law is, UmI 
the organized being, the moment it is ushered into lift, 
and so long as it continues to live, must be supplied 
with food, light, air, and every other physical element 
which nature has rendered requisite for its support, is 
due quantity, and of the kind best suited to its psiti- 
cular constitution. Obedience to this law is rewaidsd 
with a vigorous and healthy development of its poweiSi 
and, in animals, with a pleasing consciousneM of exist* 
ence, and aptitude for the performance of their natufil 
functions : disobedience b punished with feeblenefl^ 
general imperfection, pain, or early d^th. A singls 
fact will illustrate this observation. At the meetiaf 
of the British Association, held in Edinburgh in 1834, 
there was read an Abstract, by Dr Joseph Clarke, of 
a Registry kept in the Lying-in Hospital of Grest 
Britain Street. Dublin, from the year 1758 to tlM 
end of 1833, from which it appeared that, in 1781, 
when the hospital was imperfectly ventilated, eveiy 
sixth child died within nine days after birth of convul- 
Rive disease, and that, after means of thorough ventila' 
tion had been adopted, the mortality of infanta, within 
the same time, in five succeeding years, was reduced to 
nearly one in twenty.* A third organic law, applicable 
to man, is, that ho shall duly exercise his organs; this 
condition being an indispensable requisite of health. 
The reward of obedience to this law is enjoyment in 
the very act of exercising the functions, pleasing cod- 
sciousness of existence, and the acquisition of number- 
less gratifications and advantages, of which labour, or 
tlie exercise of our powers, is the procuring means: 
disobedience is punished with derangement and sluggish- 
• Edin. New Phil. Jour., Oct. 1834, p. 410. 
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B cuQstitutlon of the 
'e perceivo that the power of rfrproduo- 
nl au mui. oa well u inwlB«t to enobls 
ir uiil uliey the cuaditiuui ateetmrj (or 
an of a h»iillhj organic l™nio to his da- 
: tint (Ugeativ-B orguu are given to him for 
,.. ■ natTition, ind Uut inaunwroble v^rtsbls aad ui- 
mml prodiictinna ire placed arounil him. In tiiae rda- 
tioiuhip Ui these organs. 

Wtthont ittempling to cxponnil minutely the orgsnic 
■trucVuro of man, or to trace in detail its ■daptatloD la 
hia eileraal condition. I ihali offer aonie oli»rvationB 
in support of the propositioD, tlmt the due exercise uf 
the OMeoiu. muscular, aad nerroui ivtlonis, under the 
' goidaneo of intellect and mora! sentiment, and in ac- 
cardance with the physical laws, contributei to human 
eqjofmeat ; and that the neglect of this exercise, or en 
' abuae of it. by arrying it tu excess, or by condactiug 
' it in oppotillon to the moral, intellecttul, or phyrical 
' lawi. Is pnnished vith pain. 

The enrth it endowed with Uio capability of produ- 
cing- an ample (upply of food, provided we expend mus- 
culsr and nerroui enerfcy in its cultiTaliun : while, in 
masi climatei. it refuses tu produce, if vre withhold thia 
labour and allon' it to lie wane ; Furtber, the Creator 
has presented as with timber, melal, wool, and cuunl- 
leas materiab. which, by means of muMuIar power, may 
b« converted into dwelling-places, clolhiDg, and ail the 
loxuriea of llfe< The fertility of the earth, and the de- 
maiida of tbe body fbr food and clotbinK. are m bene- 
volently odaplfd Id e«h other, that, with rational re- 
Mndnt on population, a few hours' laliour carh day from 
every individual capable uf wotking, would suffice to 
furnish all with every commodity that could really add 
to enjoyment. '■ It has been computed," says Dt Frank- 
lin, " by »me political arithmetician, that, if every man 
Mid woman would Work for four hours MCh day Otl 
•amotbing useful, that labaoT wuuld be auffieient to 
procure all the neceesariBs and comforts oT lil% ; want 
I and misery would be banished out of the world i and 
j the rent of the twenty-four hoitrs might be leisure and 
I pleasure."^ (£i»)r « /.ifiary, IJliniii, and Induilrj/.) 
I In many irf the tropical regions of the globe, where 
a high atmospheric temperature dimiaiahu the qtumlum 
of muEwular energy, tlie fertility and productiveoeKi of 
tlie soil are increased in a like proportion, so Chat less 
labour sudices. Less labour, also, Is required to provide 
habilutiuDs and raiment. In the ooider latitudes, nius- 
culor energy is more abundant 
dumatids are cutde npon it : — the earth ii more iteriie. 
lUid the piercing froilf remlar* thiclcer covering neo 
■ory for the body. 

Farthor, the food afforded by the soil in each cllmi 
appears to be adapted to tbe maintenance of the oigunic 
constitution of the people in health, and to tlie supply 
of the muscular energy necessary for tbe particular 
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Vr lUchardson, huw he, aceustoniod to tbe bread 
vegetables of the temperate regions, was able to relish 
the pure animal diet, which formed his only support ot 
bis eipedltion to the shores of tbe I'ular Bea along wilt 
Oaptain Franklin, he replied, that the effect uf tbe ex 
treme dry cold to which he and his companions wen 
ouostantly eiponed — living, as tbpy did, in the open aii 
— was to produce a desire fur the most tllmulatrng food 
they could obtsJn ; that bread in such a climate wi 
only not desired, hut compamtlvely Impotent, : 
article of diet ; titat pure animal food, and the faner 
the better, woa the only sustenance that maintwned the 
(one of the corporeal system : but that when it wai 
abundaat (and the quantity reijuired was much greater 
than in milder latitudes), adelightfiiirigoar and buoy- 
ancy of mind and body were enjoyed, that readared life 



highly agreeable. In beautiful hannony with theua . 
anta uf tbe bumon frame, these nrgions abound, during i 

-idge*, ducks, and. in short, every sort of game, and 
also in <i>h ; and the flesb uf Ibeee. dried, constiluto* 
OUR food in winter, when the c^rth is wrapped in 

long the Grconlanders and nther Esquimaux tribes, 
nothing is no much relished as the fat of the whale. th« 

or the walrus r a tallow-candle and a draught of ' 

-oil are reganled as dainties ; while a piece oT ' 
bread is spit out with strong indications of disgust. 

In Scotland, the climate Is moist and moderately cold; 
the greater part of the surihee is mountainous, and well 
adapted for rearing sheep and cattle ; while a certain 
' >□ uuisiiU of fertile plains. £(ted for raising fbri- 

ns food. If tbe tame law holds in this country, 
the diet of the people should consist of animal and fari' 

uj food, the former predominating. And on such 
fbod, accordingly, the Scotsman thrives best. As wo 
prooeed to warmer latitudes, to France, for instance, w« 

the soil and temperature less congenial to sbeep 

entile, but more Ibvourable to com and wine ; aad 

Frenchman flourishes in health on Ioeib of animal 

food, than would he requisite to preserve the Scottish 

Higblander, in tbe recesses of his mountains, in a strong 

and alert condition. From one of a (oriei of interest- 

Jlters on Ihc agricultare of France by Rl. Lnllin 
deCbabaanvieux, puhlltdied in tbe BibliDlh^qoe I'nlver- 
sello, it appears that the conBumption of beef in tbot 
country relalive to the population, is only oue^isth at 
what It is in England. (Jo^nal 0/ AgTinitun. No. iii. 
p. ^90.) I'he plains of Uinduitao are too boi for tha 
eitensive rearing of tbe sheep and the 01, bnl produce 
and vegetable spices in prodigious abundance ; and 
native is healUiy, vigorous, and active, when sup- 
plied with rice and curry, and beeomn tick when ol>- 
llged to live chletly on animal diet. He Is supplied 

less muscular ehergy by this specie* of (iioJ ; but 
his Mill and climate require fn lest laborious exertion 

many, or Buisio. 

So far. then, the externa) world appears to be wUdy 
and benevolently adapted to the organic system of man ; 
that is, to his nutrition, and to the development and 
eiercise of bis corporeal organs. Tbe natural law ap- 
peara to he, that everj- one who desires to enjoy the 
pleoiares of beullh. must expend in labour the energy 
which the Creator baa infused into bis limbs, A 
wida choice is left to man, as to the mii4t In which 
lie shall exercise his nervous and muscnlar systems : 
The labourer, for example, digs tbe ground, and tha 
squire engages in the chase ; both pursuit! exercise the 
body. Tbe penalty for ni^lecting this law b imperfect 
digestion and disturbed sleep, debility, bodily and men- 
tal lassitude, and, if carried to a certain length, continu- 
ed b»l beoltn and early death. The penalty for ovei- 
exerting these systems Is eibauation, mental innpacity, 
the desire of strong artificial stioiulants (such as ardent 
spirits), general insensibility, grostnas* of feeling and 
perception, with disease and shortened life. 

Society has not recognised tbis law ; and, In conse- 
quence, tbe bighec onlen despbe labour and suffer the 
first penalty, while the lower orders are oppressed with 
toil and undergo the f«cond. The pena' ' 
provide motives for obedience to the law ; and when- 
ever it is recognised, and the consequencea are dliicf>- 
vered to be inevitable, men will no longer shun labour 
a» psiiutUI and ignominious, but resort to It as a suurca 
of pleasure and advantage.* 
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place, that man, viewea la regard to his mental con- 
stitution, is an animal, moral, and intellectual being. 
To discoyer the adaptation of the mental parts of bis 
nature to his external circumstances, we must first 
know what are his various animal, moral, and intellec- 
tual powers themselves. Phrenology gives us a view 
of them, drawn from observation ; and as I have veri- 
fied the inductions of that science, so as to satisfy my- 
self that it is the best exposition of the nature of man 
which has yet been given, I adopt its classification of 
faculties as the basis of the subsequent observations. 
One great advantage presented by Phrenology, is the 
light which it throws on the natural constitution of the 
mind. Philosophers and divines have long disputed 
about the nimiber and functions of the human faculties ; 
and while each assumed his own consciousness as the 
standard of nature, and occupied himself chiefly with 
observations on its phenomena, as his means of study, 
there could be no end to their discussions. But the 
oigans of the mind can be seen and felt, and their sise 
estimated, — and the mental manifestations also that ac- 
company them can be observed, in an unlimited num- 
ber of instanoeSf — so that, assuming the existence of 
organs, it is dear that a £ur higher degree of certainty 
in regard to the natural endowments of the mind may 
be attained by studying them, than by any means pre- 
viously applied. 1 1 is disputed also whether man be now 
in possession of the same qualities as those with which 
he was created: but if mental oigans exist at all, they 
have been bestowed by the Creator ; and if we discover 
tlieir functions and their uses, and distinguish these from 
their abuses, we shall obviously obtain clearer views of 
what God has instituted, and of the extent to which man 
himself is chargeable with error and perversion, than 
could be arrived at by the means hitherto employed. 
Such conclusion!), if correctly drawn, will possess an ir- 
resistible authority — that of the record of creation it- 
self. If, therefore, any reader be disponed to question 
the existence of sudi qualities in man as I am about to 
describe, — to do so consistently, he must be prepared to 
deny, on reasonable grounds, that mental organs exist, 
— or, if he allows their existence, he must establish that 
the observations of phrenologists in regard to them 
are incorrect, or their inferences regarding their func- 
tions erroneously deduced. According to Phrenology, 
then, the human fitculties are the following. The organs 
are double, each faculty having two, lying in corres- 
ponding situations of the hemispheres of the brain. 
Their »ituation» are indicated by the engravings. 

Older I. FEELINGS. 

Genus I. PROPENSITIES— ComMON to Man vtth Ikt 

Lowet Jniwuila. 

THE LOVE OF LIFE. — Organ not indicated on the 
bast. 
1. AMATIVEXESS — Produces sexnal love. 

3. PHILOPROGENITIVEKESS.— irtM : Affection for 

young and tender beings. — Abv$e$ t Pampering and 
spoiling children. 

5. CONCENTRATIVEyESS.— I^set; It renders perma- 

nent emotions and ideas in the mind. — Abu*e$ : Mor- 
bid dwelling on internal emotions and Ideas, to the 
neglect of external impressionji. 
8 a. INHABITI VEXESS.— r«e« : It produces the desire of 
permanence in place. —Abuaet i Arertion to move 
abroad. 

4. ADHESIVENESS*— r«et.- Attachment; fHendship and 

society result from it. — Akutet : Clanship for impro- 
per ot^ects, attachment to worthless indiTidoals. It 
is generally strong in women. 

6. COMB ATI VENESS. — Utea: Courage to meet danger 

and oreroome difficulties, tendency to oppose and at- 
tack whatever requires opposition, and to resist unjust 
encroachments. — Ahutet : Lore of contention, and ten- 
dency to proToke and assault. This feeling obviously 
adapts man to a world in which danger aad difficulty 
abound. 
6. DESTRUCTIVENESS. — Uset: Desire to destroy noxious 
ol^ects, animate and inanimate, and to kill for food. 



It is very discernible in carnirorous i 
Cruelty, murder, desire to torment, tcndenc 
sion, rage, and harshness and severity in sp 
writing. This feeling places man in harm* 
death and dMtruction, whidi are woven into 
tem of sublunary creation. 
6 a. APPETITE FOR FOOD.— CTsm.- NntriUon.- 
Gluttony and drunkenness. 

7. SECRETI VENESS.— r«e« : Tendency to restra: 

the mind the various emotions and ide«s that 
tarily present themselves, until the judgmen 
proved of giving them utterance ; it is simply 
penalty to conceal, and is an ingredient in p 
Abuses : Cunning, deceit, duplicity, and lying 

8. ACQUISITIVENESS.— L^f^s : Desire to poss 

tendency to accumulate ; the sense of property 
from it.- — Abuses : Inordinate desire of prop« 
iahness, avarice, theft. 

9. C0NSTRUCTIVENES8.— r«M .* Desire to b« 

construct works of art. — Abuses : Constru' 
engines to injure or destroy, and fabrication oi 
to deceive mankind. 

Genus II. SENTIMENTS. 

I. Sentiments common to Man with some of the U 

Animals. 

10. SELF-ESTEEM.— rses .* Self-respect, aelf-4nter« 

of independence, personal dignity. — Abuses: Pi 
dain, overweening conceit, excessive selflshnc 
of dominion. 

11. LOVE OF APPROBATION.— r«r« .• Desire 

esteem of others, love of praise, desire of fame c 
— Abuses: Vanity, ambition, thirst for praii 
pendently of praiseworthiness. 

13. CAUTIOUSNESS.— {/set .• It gives origin to th 

ment of fear, the desire to shun danger, and i 
speetion ; and it is an ingredient in pmdeno 
sense of security sprinf^s from its gratifici 
Abuses : Excessive UmiiHty, poltroonery, nni 
apprehensions, despondency, melancholy. 
18. BENEVOLENCE.— l^tes; Desire of the happi 
others, compassion for the distressed, univen 
rity, mildness of disposition, and a lively sy 
with the enjoyment of all animated beings. — ^ 
Profusion, injurious indnl^nce of the appeti 
fancies of others, prodigality, facility of tempe 

II. Sentiments Proper to Man. 

14. VENERATION. — Uses: Tendency to venerate 

spect whatever is great and good ; gives origii 
ligious adoration. — Abuses : Senseless respect 
worthy objects consecrated by time or situaU< 
of antiquated customs, abject subserviency to ] 
in authority, superstitious awe. To these M 
adds, ** undue deference to the opinions and rest 
of men who are fallible like ourselves ; the woi 
fUse gods, polytheism, paganism, idolatry.** 

15. FIRMNESS. — Uses : Determination, persev 

steadiness of purpose. — Abuses: Stif|>bomnec 
tuation, tenacity in evil. 

16. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.— r«M : It gives origin 

sentiment of Justice, or respect for the rights of 
openness to conriction, the love of truth. — d 
Scrupulous adherence to noxious principles whc 
rantly embraced, excessive refinement in the v 
duty and obligation, excess in remorse or self-C' 
nation. 

17. HOPE.— rtes; Tendency to expect future go 

cherishes faith. — Abuses : Credulity with res] 
the attainment of what is desired, absurd expec 
of felicity not founded on reason. 

18. WONDER. — Uses : The desire of novelty ; adm 

of the new, the unexpected, the grand, the won 
and extraordinary. — Abuses : Love of the mar 
and occult ; senseless astonishment ; belief i 
miracles, in prodigies, magic, ghosts, and other 
natural absurdities. — Note. Veneration, Hop 
Wonder, combined, give the tendency to re 
their abuses produce superstition. 

19. IDEALITY.— Cset: Love of the beautiful andsp 

desire of excellence, poetic feeling. — Abuses : 
vagance and absurd enthosiaiim, preference 
showy and glaring to the solid and useful, a te 
to dwell in the regions of fancy and to negh 
duties of life. 

20. WIT— Gives the feeling of the ludicrous, and d 

to mirth. 
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11. IMITATION — Copies the manners, gcRturc*, and ac- 
tkrna o( othrni. and appearaucea in nature generally. 

Order II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 
Gentu I. EXTERNAL SENSES. 



IBBLING or TOUCH. 

TASTB. 

fStELL. 

HIARINO. 

IIGHT. 



Utet .* To bring man into commu- 
nication with external objecta, 
and to enable him to enjoy them. 
— Abutit : Excef live indulgence 
in the pleamirei arising from the 
sens«s, to the extent of impair- 
ing bodily health, and debilitat- 
ing or deteriorating the mind. 

Qcmu II. KNOWING FACULTIES WHICH PER- 
CEIVE THE EXISTENCE AND QUALITIES 
OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

a. ISDIVIDUALITY — Takes cognizance of existence and 
simple facts. 

SI FOBM — Renders man observant of form. 

SI. SIZE — Gives the idea of space, and enables us to appre- 
ciate dimension and distance. 

S3. WEIGHT — Communicates the perception of momen- 
tnm, weight, and resistance ; and aids equilibrium. 

H. COLOURING — Givaa perception of colours and their 
harmonies. 

Oson III. KNOWING FACULTIES WHICH PER- 
CEIVE THE RELATIONS OF EXTERNAL 
OBJECTS. 

VI. LOCALITY— Gires the idea of relative position. 

SI. NUMBER— Gives the talent for calculation. 

SI. ORDER — Communicates the love of physical arrange- 
mcDt. 

M. BVENTUALITT — Takes cognixanco of occurrences or 

•vents. 

SI. TIME — Gives rise to the perception of duration. 

tS. TUNE — The sense of Melody and Harmony arises fVom it. 

U LANGUAGE — Gives facility in acquiring a knowledge 
of arbitrary signs to express thoughts, readiness in the 
use ot them, and the power of inventing and recollect- 
ing tbesn. ' 

Genua IV. REFLECTING FACULTIES, WHICH 
COMPARE, JUDGE, AND DISCRIMINATE. 

U. COMPARISON — Gives the power of discovering analo- 

giee* reaemblances, and differences. 
M. CAUSALITY — Traces the dependences of phenomena, 

and the relation of cause and effect. 

It has been ascertained by obsorvation that each of 
tbsae (acalties is connected with a particular portion of 
tb brain, and that, other conditions being the same, the 
fovtr of manifesting each boars a relation to the size 
ofili (ffgan. The organs differ in relative size in dif- 
font indlTidnals, and hence arise differences in talents 
ui diipoeitiona. This fact is of great importance in 
tfe philoaophj of man ; and the circumstance of its 
.briag been unknown until Dr Gall's discovery of the 
flnetkni of the brain, is sufficient to explain the past 
btttvnnflM of mental science, and to render probable 
thi itsertion, that a great flood of light on this subject 
U BOW poorlng forth on the world. These faculties are 
%irt all equal in excellence and authority ; some are 
ommon to roan with the lower animals, and others are 
psealiar to man. Before comparing the human mind, 
therefore, with its external condition, it becomes an 
direct of importance to discover the relative rank and 
iBtbority of these different powers. 

OCT, IV. THE FACULTIES OF MAX COMPARF.D WITU F.ACH 

OTHER ; OB THE BUrREMACY OF THE MORAL SEXTI- 
KEITTS AND IXTELLECT. 

Aeootding to th» phrenological theory of human na- 
ture, the faculties are divided into Propensities common 
toman with the lower animals, Sentiments common to 
■n with the lower animals, Sentiments proper to man, 
lad Intellect. Almost every faculty stands in a defi- 
nite relation to certain external objects : when it is 
btcrnallj active it desires these objects ; when they 
«« prettnted to it they exdte it to activity, and delight 



it with agreeable Kensations. Human happiness and 
misery are resolvable into the gratification, and denial 
of gratification, of one or more of our mental faculties, 
or of the feelings connected with our bodily frame. 
Kvery faculty is good in itself, but all are liable to be 
abused. 

The faculties may be considered as acting in a variety 
of ways. First, The lower propensities may be viewed 
as acting by themselves, each seeking its own gratifica- 
tion, without transgressing the limits prescribed by en- 
lightened intellect and the moral sentiments : this gra- 
tification is legitimate and proper, and the fountain of 
much enjoyment to human beings. Secondly, The pro- 
pensities may be considered as acting in opposition to 
the dictates of the moral sentiments and intellect : A 
merchant, for instance, by misrepresentation of the real 
qualities of his commodities, may obtain a higher price 
for them than if he spoke the truth ; or, by depreciating 
uigustly the goods of a rival, he may attract that rival's 
customers to himself : By such conduct he would appa- 
rently benefit himself, but he would infringe the dic- 
tates of the moral sentiments and intellect ; in other 
words, he would do an injury to ^he interests of his rivals 
proportionate to the undue benefit which be attempted 
to secure to himself : All such manifestations of the pro- 
pensities are abuses, and, when pursued systematically 
to their results, are seen to injure not only the indivi- 
dual against whom they are directed, but him also who 
practises them. Thirdly, The moral sentiments may 
be regarded as acting by themselves, each seeking its 
own gratification : thus Benevolence may prompt an 
individual to do acts of kindness, and Veneration to 
perform exercises of devotion. When the gratification 
sought by any one or more of the sentiments does not 
infringe the duties prescribed by all the other facul- 
ties, the actions are proper. But any one moral senti- 
ment, acting by itself, may run into excess — Benevo- 
lence, for instance, may instigate to generosity at the 
expense of justice ; Veneration may prompt a person to 
run after sermons abroad, when he should be discharg- 
ing his domestic duties, or instructing his children at 
home, — which actions also are abuses. 

Thus there is, 1st, a wide sphere of action provided 
for the propensities, in which each may seek its grati- 
fication in its own way, without transgressing the limits 
of morality ; and this is a good and proper action : !i^dly, 
There is ample scope for the exercise of each of the 
moral and intellectual faculties, without infringing the 
dictates of any of the other facilities ; and this action 
also is good. But, on the other hand, the propensities, 
and also the moral and intellectual faculties, may act 
singly or in groups, in opposition to the dictates of all 
the other powers enlightened by knowledge and acting 
in combination ; and all such actions arc wrong. Hence 
right conduct is that %rhick i$ approved of by the whole 
faculties, fully enlightened, and acting in harmonious com- 
bination. When conflict arises between the desires of 
the different faculties, the dictates of the moral and in- 
tellectual, as superior in kind to those of the animal 
faculties, must be obeyed, otherwise misery will ensue ; 
and this I call the supremacy of the moral sentiments 
and intellect. 

When conflict arises, I do not consider any of the 
moral sentiments and intellectual faculties singly, or 
even the whole of them collectively, as sufficient to 
direct conduct by their mere impulsive suggestions. To 
fit them to discharge this important duty, they must act 
in harmonious combination with each other, and be illu- 
minated by knowledge of the nature and legitimate 
spheres of action of the propensities, and also of physi- 
cal and moral science. The sources of knowledge are 
observation and reflection, — experience, — and instruc- 
tion by books, teachers, and all other means by which 
the Creator has provided for the improvement of the 
human mind. Whenever their dictates, thus combined 
and enlightened, oppose the solicitations of the propen- 
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sities, the latter must yield, — otherwise, by the consti- 
tution of nature, evil will inevitably ensua. This is 
what I mean by nature being constituted in harmony 
with the whole faculties of man ; the moral sentimenU 
and intellect, in case of conflict, holding the supremacy. 

Phrenology shews that different individuals possess 
the faculties in different degrees : I do not mean, there- 
fore, to say, that in each individual, whatever the pro- 
portion of his organs may be, the dictates of kU animal, 
moral, and intellectual powers, acting in harmonious 
combination, are rules of conduct not to be disputed. 
On the contrary, in most individuals one or several of 
the organs are so deficyent, or so excessive, in size, in 
proportion to the others, that their perceptions of duty 
will differ from the highest standards. The dictates of 
the animal, moral, and intellectual powers, therefore, 
acting in harmonious combination, which constitute 
rules of conduct, are the collective dictates of the best 
endowed and best balanced minds, illuminated by the 
greatest knowledge. 

Let us now consider the faculties themselves. First, 
I shall view the propensities acting alone, uninfluenced 
by the moral and intellectual powers. There is ample 
•cope for their proper activity in this way ; but the 
great distinction between the animal faculties and the 
powers proper to man is, that the former do not prompt 
US to seek the welfare of mankind at large : their ob- 
ject is chiefly the preservation of the individual himself, 
his family, or his tribe ; while the latter have the gene- 
ral happiness of the human race, and our duties to God, 
as their ends. 

The Love of LirE, and The Appktite for Food, 
have clearly reference to the preservation of the indi- 
vidual alone. 

Even the domestic affections, amiable and respect- 
able as they undoubtedly are, have self as their chief 
object. The first three propensities, Amativeness, 
PHiLOPBOGENiTiVEimss, and Adhesiveness, or the group 
of the domestic affections, desire a conjugal partner, 
offspring, and friends ; the obtaining of these affords 
them delight — ^the removal of them occasions pain. But 
they do not take an interest in the welfare of their ob- 
jects on their own account. He who loves from Ama- 
tiveness alone is sensual, faithless, and negligent of the 
happiness of his partner. He who combines with this 
propensity, Benevolence, Veneration, Justice, and In- 
tellect, will disinterefitedly promote the real happiness 
of the object of his affection. 

To realize happiness, the whole faculties must be gra- 
tified harmoniously, or at least the gratification of one 
or more of them must not offend any of the others. For 
example, suppose the group of the domestic affections 
to be highly interested in an individual, and strongly 
to desire an alliance with him, but that he is improvi- 
dent and immoral, and altogether an object of whom 
the higher faculties, acting by themselves, cannot ap- 
prove ; — then bitter days of repentance will necessa- 
rily follow, when the lower feelings begin to languish, 
and his qualities give offence to the moral powers. If, 
on the other hand, the domestic affections be guided 
to an object pleasing to the higher sentiments, these 
themselves will be gratified ; they will double the de- 
lights afforded by the inferior faculties, and render the 
enjoyment permanent. 

The love of children, springing from Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, in the same in kind as that of the miser for 
his gold ; an interest in the object, for the sake of the 
gratification which it affonis to his own mind, without 
desiring, or being able to distinguish, what is good for 
the object on its own account. This truth is rea>guiseil 
by Sir Walter Scott. He says, " Elspat's ardent, 
though selfish affection for her son, incapable of being 
qualified by a regard for the true interests of the un- 
fortunate object of her attachment, resembled the in- 
stinctive fondness of the animal race for their oflfi«pring ; 
and, diving little farther into futurity than one of the 







inferior creatures, she only felt that to be sepanitti 
from Hamish was to die.'** 

In man, this faculty generally acts along with 
nevolenoe, and a disinterested desire of the happiuf 
of the child mingles with, and elevates, the mere is* 
stinct of Philoprogenitivenets ; but the sources of 
two affections are different, their degrees vary in 
ferent persons, and their ends also are dissimilar. Thif 
is exemplified every day by the conduct of niotlMf% 
who, although actuated by an intense love of thdr 
offspring, nevertheless spoil them by vicious indot* 
gence, and render them completely miserable. If 
loprogenitiveness were capable, singly, of desiring 
perceiving the real welfare of children, the 
of them would, in all cases, be rational and beneficial, 
in proportion to the degree in which this faculty 
active ; but this is not consistent with experi 
Again, Christian mothers, who sincerely believe thsl, 
at death, their children pass into everlasUng hajqiiiieB^ 
which is far better for them than sojourning on eardi, 
nevertheless shew the highest indications of bereave- 
ment and sorrow on their loss ; — thus affording evi- 
dence that their love vras not a disinterested affbctioa 
concerned exclusively for the happiness of the being it- 
self which constituted its object. 

The same ob.<!ervation applies to the affection pit>> 
ceeding from Adhesiveness. When this faculty aefi 
alone, it desires, for its own satisfaction, a friend to 
love ; but, from its own impulses, it is not interested 
in the welfare of its object. It feels attached to him 
as a sheep does to its fellows of the flock ; but, if Be- 
nevolence do not act along with it, it does nothing for 
the happiness of that friend. Both Adhearveness and 
Philoprogenitiveness tend to excite Benevolence to- 
wards their objects :— When this sentiment, however, is 
naturally very weak, the propensities cannot render It 
vividly active. The horse feels melancholy when his 
companion is removed ; but the feeling appears to bs 
simply one of uneasiness at the absence of an object 
which gratified his Adhesiveness. His oomponion may 
have been led to a richer pasture, or introduced to more 
agreeable society ; yet this does not assuage the dis- 
tress suffered by him at his removal : his tranquillity 
is restored oaly by time causing the activity of Ad- 
hesiveness to subside, or by the substitution of sih 
other object on which it may expend itself. In hamsa 
nature, the effect of the faculty, when acting singly, il 
the same ; and this accounts for the fact of the almost 
total indifference of many persons who were really t^ 
tached by Adliesiveness to each other, when one ftlb 
into misfortune, and becomes a disagreeable object tP 
the pride or vanity of the other. Suppose two persons, 
elevated in rank, and possessed of affluence, to bavt 
each Adhesiveness, Self- Esteem, and Love of Approba-* 
tion large, with Benevolence and Conscientiousness mo- 
derate, it is obvious that, while both are in prosperity, 
they may really like each other's society, and flsel a re- 
ciprocal attachment, because there will be mutual sym- 
pathy in their Adhesiveness, and the Self-Esteero and 
Love of Approbation of each will be gratified by the 
rank and circumstances of the other : but imagine cos 
of them to fall into misfortune, and to cease to be so 
object gratifying to Self-Esteem and Love of Approba* 
tion ; suppose tliat he becomes a poor friend instead of 
a rich and influential one ; the harmony between their 
selfish faculties will be broken, and then Adhesiveneis 
in the one who remiUns rich will transfer its aff^ioo 
to another individual who may gratify it, and also sup- 
ply agreeable sensations to Self-Esteem and Ix>ve of 
Approbation — to a genteel friend, in short, who irlU 
look well in the eye of the world. 

Much of this conduct occurs in society, and the com' 
plaint is very ancient, that the storms of adversity dis- 
perse friends, as the wintry blasts strip fVom the forest 
the leaves that gaily adorned it in the sunshine of sum- 
* Chronicles of the CanoDgatf, vol. i. p. 181. 
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; and, in oonwquenee, manj moral lentences have 

Wm pointed, and epigrams finely turned, on the selflsh- 

BMi and oormption of poor hnman natore. But such 

flrlndfhipa were attachments founded on the lower 

MinfFi, which, by their constitution » do not regard 

fti weUhre of others ; and the desertion complained 

d, is the legitimata result of the principles on which 

loft parties Kted during the gay hours of prosperity. 

If vt look at a cast of the head of Sheridan, we shall 

|sesiTa ]arg« AdhesiTeness, Self-Esteem, and Love of 

Afftobation, with deficient Causality, and moderate 

He had large Individuality, Com- 
, Secretiveness, and Imitation, which gave him 
fior observation and display. When these earned 
Ihiabriliia&t reputation, he was surrounded by friends, 
■I ha himself probably felt attachment in return. 
IM he was deficient in morality, and not disposed to 
lua his friends with a true, disinterested, and honest 
N^id ; he abused their kindness ; and when he sank 
Ills pov er ty and wretchedness, and ceased to be an 
kasor to thiem, all who were constituted like himself 
JMnlid him. But the whole connexion was founded 
• Kifisfa principles : Sheridan honoured them, and 
Aiy flattered Sheridan ; and the abandonment was the 
wtani eonsequence of the cessation of gratification to 
\ flbir selfish fieelings. I shall by-and-by point out the 
MBCei of a loftier and purer friendship, and its efiects. 
Hmm individuals only who acted from Adhesiveness 
MBbined with the higher feelings, remained attached 
Hklm through all his misfortunes. 

GoMBATiTBnns and Dsstbcctivenrss also, when act- 
if skme, or in combination with the other propensi- 
tei do not in their own nature seek the happiness of 
ites. If aggression be committed against us, Com- 
Wdvcneas shews the front of opposition and repels the 
teek ; Dastractiveness inflicts pain or injury, to make 
fts i^greasor desist, or it takes vengeance for the of- 
fers. Both fbelings are obviously very different from 
Aaetolefice. I do not say that, in themselves, they 
•• despieahble or sinftil ; on the contrary, they are ne- 
SMsry, and, when legitimately employed, highly use- 
td; bat still their first and instinctive object is the 
ti is s nai ion of self. 

fiKSKTTVEirEss supprssscs feelings that are improper 
Is be manifested, and that might injure us with other 
bdividaalp, and restrains the fkeulties generally. It 
abo gives the desire to find out secrets that its posses- 
sor aaj goard himself against hostile plots or designs. 
la itstif it does not desire, in any respect, the benefit 



TW next organ is Aoqihsitivxress. It blindly de- 
fbm ID poaaeas, is pleased with accumulating, and suf- 
fttsgrait uneasiness in being deprived of possessions ; 
taiitieb}ect is not the happiness of others. Like all the 
' ftculties, it is highly useful, for even Benevolence 
give away until Acquisitiveness has acquired, 
friendships, particularly among mercantile 
on Adhesiveness and Acquisitiveness, just 
• in ftriiiooable life they are founded on Adhesiven^s 
lad Lorva of Approbation. Two indiriduals fall into a 
I of dealing, by which each reaps profit fhnn trans- 
with the other : this leads to intimacy ; Adhe- 
mingleq its influence, and a feeling of attach- 
is at last pnroduced. The moment, however, that 
fts Aeiiuisitiveneas of the one suffers the least inroad 
fnm thai of the other, and their interests clash, they 
m apt, if no higher principle unite them, to become 
Mtur enemies. It is probable that, while these fashion- 
•Mc and eommercial friendships last, the parties may 
PtsCess great redprocai esteem and regard, and that, 
vbsa a rupture takes place, the one who is depressed 
ir tebligeid, may recall these expressions, and charge 
fhi odier with hypocrisy ; but they really were not in- 
riBeore. Fhnn Adhesiveness and gratified Love of Ap- 
pKobation or Acquisitiveness, each probably felt some- 
fluog which be believed to be disinterested friendship ; 



but if each would honestly probe his own conscience, he 
would be obliged to acknowledge that the whole basis 
of the connexion was selfish — and hence, that the result 
is just what should be expected by every man who places 
his reliance for happiness chiefly on the lower feelings. 

Self-Este£M is, in its very essence and name, sel- 
fish : it is the love of ourselves, and the esteem of our- 
selves par excellence. 

Love op Approbattok, although many think other- 
wise, does not in itself desire the happiness of others. 
Its object is applause to ourselves, to be esteemed our- 
selves ; and if it prompt us to do services, or to say 
agreeable things to others, this is not from pure love of 
them, but for the sake of obtaining the self-gratification 
afforded by their good opinion. 

Suppose, for example, that we are acquainted with a 
person who has committed an error in some official duty, 
— who has done or said something that the public dis- 
approves of, and which we see to be really wrong,— 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness would prompt us to 
lay before our friend the very head and front of his 
offending, and conjure him to forsake his error, and 
make public amends : — Love of Approbation, on the 
other hand, would simply desire to gain his applause, 
by making ourselves agreeable to him, without looking 
farther. If unenlightened, it would either render us 
averse to speak to him at all on the subject, lest he 
should be offended ; or prompt uS to extenuate his fault, 
to gloss it over, and to represent it either as a simnla 
mistake or as extremely trivial. If we analyze ihe 
motive which prompts to this course, we shall find that 
it is not love of our friend or consideration for his wel- 
fare — but fear lest, by our presenting to him disagree- 
able truths, he should feel offended witli us, and deprive 
us of the gratification afforded by his good opinion. 

Another illustration may be given. A manufacturer 
in a country -town, having acquired a considerable for- 
tune by trade, applied part of it in building a princely 
mansion, which he furnished in the richest and most 
expensive style of fashion. lie asked bis customers, 
near and distant, to visit him, and introduced them into 
an apartment that dazzled them with splendour. This 
excited their curiosity and wonder, which was precisely 
the effect he desired ; he then led them over his whole 
suite of rooms, and displayed before them his grandeur 
and taste. In doing so, he affected to act as if he were 
conferring a gratification on them, and believed that he 
was filling their minds with an intense admiration of 
bis greatness ; but the real effect was very different. 
The motive of his conduct was not love of them, or 
regard for their happiness or welfare ; it was not Be- 
nevolence to others that prompted him to build the pa- 
lace ; it was not Veneration ; it was not Conscientious- 
ness. The fabric sprang from Self-Esteem and Love 
of Approbation, combined, no doubt, with considerable 
Intellect and Ideality. In leading his humble brethren 
in trade through the princely halls, over the costly 
carpets, and amidst the gilded mirrors and rich array 
that everywhere met their eyes, he exulted in the con- 
sciousness of his own importance,. and asked for their 
admiration, not as an expression of respect for any real 
benefit conferred upon them, but as the much relished 
food of his own selfish vanity. 

Let us attend, in the next place, to the effect which 
this display would produce on those to whom it was 
addressed. To gain their esteem or affection, it would 
have been necessary to manifest towards them Benevo- 
lence, respect, and justice ; for, to cause another indi- 
vidual to love us, we must make him the object of our 
moral sentiments, which have his good and happiness 
for their end. Here, however, these were not the in- 
spiring motives, and the want of them would be in- 
stinctively felt. The customers who possessed the least 
shrewdness would ascribe the whole exhibition to the 
vanity of the owner, and they would either pity, or 
envy and hate him : if their own moral sentiments pr*- 
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dominated, thej would pity bim ; if their Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation were paramount, they would 
envj his magnificence, yet be offended at his assumed 
superiority, and would hate him. It would be only the 
silliest and the TainMt who would be at all gratified ; 
and their satisfaction would arise from the feeling, that 
they could now return to their own circle, and boast 
how great a friend they had, and in how grand a style 
they had been entertained — this display being a direct 
gratification of their own Self-Esteem and Love of 
Approbation, by identifying themselves with him. 
Even this pleasure would exist only where the admirer 
was so humble in rank as to entertain no idea of rival- 
ship, and so limited in intellect and morality as not to 
perceive the worthlessness of the qualities by which he 
was captivated. 

In like manner, when persons, even of more sense 
than the manufacturer here alluded to, give entertain- 
ments to their friends, they sometimes fail in their ob- 
ject from the same. cause. Their leading motive is a 
wish to shew off themselves, much more than to confer 
real happiness upon their acquaintances ; and, by the 
unbending law of human nature, this must fail in ex- 
citing goodwill and pleasure in the minds of those to 
whom it is addressed, because it disagreeably affects their 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation. In short, to be 
really suooMsful in gratifying our friends, we must keep 
our own selfish faculties in due subordination, and pour 
out copious streams of real kindness from the higher 
sentiments, animated and elevated by intellect ; and all 
who have experienced the heartfelt joy and satisfaction 
attending an entertainment conducted on this principle, 
will never quarrel with the homeliness of the fare, or 
feel uneasy about the absence of fashion in the service. 

Cautiousness is the next faculty, and is a sentiment 
instituted to prompt us to shun dsnger. Acting apart 
from the moral sentiments, it would seek first to protect 
self from evil ; and this is its essential object 

This terminates the list of the Feelings common to 
man with the lower animals,* and which, as we have 
seen, when acting impulsively, either singly or in com- 
bination with each other, apart from the moral powers, 
do not seek the welfare of others as their aim, but have 
self-preservation and self-gratification as their leading 
objects. They are given for the protection and advan- 
tage of our individual nature, and, when manifested in 
their proper spheres, are highly useful, and also re- 
spectable, viewed wiUi reference to that end. Their 
action is then also in harmony with the dictates of the 
moral sentiments ; but they are sources of innumerable 
evils when allowed to usurp the ascendency over these 
powers, and to become the leading springs of our social 
conduct. Their action appears to be the same in kind, 
in man and in the lower animals. We do not regard a 
oow in suckling her calf, or a dog in defending his bone, 
as manifesting moral feelings. We approve of these 
and other manifestations of the propensities in the lower 
animals, because they are suited to their nature and cir- 
cumstances ; but the notion of morally springs from 
the higher sentiments, which are superior in kind to the 
propensities. 

I proceed to notice the Moral Sentiments, and to 
point out their objects and i^ations. 

Benkvolekce has direct reference to other beings. 
If they are miserable it feels compassion for them, and 
desires to relieve them. It purely and disinterestedly 
desires the happiness of its objects : it loves for the sake 

* Bsos/olenoe is stated in the works on Phrenologj a* com- 
mon to man with the lower animals ; bat in these creatures 
it app«urs to produce rather passive meekness and good na- 
ture, than actual desire for each other's happiness. In the 
human race, this last has its proper ftinction ; and, viewed In 
this IJglit, I treat of it as ezcloslTely a human fiiculty. 



of the person beloved ; if he be well, and the sunbeaa 
of prosperity shine warmly around him, it exults ai 
delights in his felicity. It desires a diffusion of jo; 
and renders the feet swift and the arms strong in tl 
cause of charity and love. By the beneficence of tl 
Creator, it is, when gratified, the soiorQ* of gnat a 
joyment to its possessor ; insomnch that some antha 
have asserted, that men are benevolent for the sake c 
this pleasure. But this is not correct. The impnk 
is instinctive, and acts before the intellect has antid 
pated the result. 

Veneration also has reference to others. It look 
up with a pure and elevated emotion to the being t 
whom it is directed, whether God or our fellow-nMi 
and delights in the contemplation of their great m 
good qualities. It renders self lowly, humble, and Mb 
missive. God is its highest object. 

Hope spreads its gay wing in the boundless r^gka 
of futurity. It desires good, and expects it to ooom 
" it incites us, indeed, to aim at a good which we m 
live without ;" but its influence is soft, soothing, m 
happy. When combined with the propensities, it ex 
pects good to self; when with the moral sentiments, i 
anticipates universal happiness. 

Ideality delights in perfection from Uie pure pita 
sure of contemplating it. So far as it is oonoemed, tbi 
picture, the statue, the landscape, or the mansion, oi 
which it abides with the intensest rapture, is as plesa 
ing, although the property of another, as if all its oirn 
It is a spring that is touched by the beautiful whereTo 
it exists ; and hence its means of enjoyment are as oa- 
bounded as the universe. 

WoNDEB seeks the new and the striking, and is dt* 
lighted with change ; but there is no desire of sppro- 
priation to self in its longings. 

Consclbntiocskess stands in the midway between sdf 
and other individuals. It implies the existence of both 
selfish and social tendencies in man, for one of its fua^ 
tions is to regulate their contending solicitations. It 
is a regulator both of our animal and moral feeliii|% 
and aided by intellect, it serves to point out the llniti 
which they must not pass. It desires to do to anothff 
as we woiUd have another to do to us, and is the goat- 
dian of the welfare of our fellow-men, while it sancdoai 
and supports our personal feelings within the boiudi 
of justice. It is a noble feeling ; and the mere ooa- 
sciousness of its being bestowed upon us, ought to briag 
home to our minds an intense conviction that the As* 
thor of the universe from whom it springs ia at onoe wiM 
and just. 

The sentiments now enumerated may be erroneoodj 
directed, or may act in excess, and, in either case, ntf 
give rise to abuses, such as profusion, snperstitioo, « 
extravagant refinement. But the grand diatinctioo ht 
tween them and the propensities is this : The propsa* 
sities, acting even legitimately— singly, or in oombis*' 
tion with each other, but not in combination with thi 
moral sentiments — ^have individual interests for thsir 
direct objects, and do not actively desire the happiuea 
of other beings for the sake of these beings thenuMlvei: 
the actions of the lower animals afford iUuitratioos i* 
point. The moral powers, on the other hand, sctiflf 
in harmonious combination with each other, and di- 
rected by enlightened intellect, desire the welfare «r 
honour of other beings as their direct object: the 
purest and the best of men afford in their condaei 
examples of the truth of this remark.* It is not this 
distinction alone, however, which confers the mofsl 
character on the latter sentiments. There is an in- 
herent difference in kind between them and the pio- 

* The classification of the moral sentiments in the phreas* 
logical Rjitem is not perfect: It includes Wit, Tmitatf^ 
Firmneu, and Wonder, which are not necessarily or castt- 
tially moral. Bj ** the mural lentiments,** when used ss s 
general ezpreseion, I mean Benevolence, Veneratioa, ssi 
Conscientiousness, aided by Hope, Ideality, and 
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ptnritiw, which is felt hj thote who poBsess both. In 
tmm fi€ eonfliet, the taperiority is recognised as be- 
Ww^iiig to the morel fhsoltiee by their natural consti- 




Intetlect is onirersel in its applications. It maj 
heooBM the handmaid of any of the faculties ; it may 
4siTiM • plea to murder or to bless, to steal or to be- 
slow, to rear up or to destroy ; but, as its proper use 
is ts obee rv e the different objects of creation, to mark 
iMr relatioiis, and to direct the propensities and sen- 
If— nil to their proper and legitimate enjojrments, it 
lis a houndleas sphere of actiTity, and, when properly 
t^f *'— ** and applied, is a iource of high and inez- 
Intihle delight. 

The world is so constituted, that all necessary and 
tmSkj adTantageons gratifications of the propensities, 
■• oompAtible with the dictates of the moral senti- 
■iBte and intellectual powers, so that scope is afibrded 
to ill the fiumlties to act in harmonious combination ; 
while all gratifications of the propensities which are 
d happto Tod of by the higher powers, are, in their ul- 
tiB«to eoosequenoes, hurtfUl to the individual himself. 
la like manner, all manifestations of the moral senti- 
wben acting in harmonious combination and di- 
hy enlightened intellect, although they tend di- 
nctly to the welfere of others, indirectly contribute, 
ia ahigh degree, to the enjoyment of the virtuous agent. 

Keeping in yiew the great difference now pointed 
oat be t we en the animal and moral fusulties, the reader 
viU peroeiTe that three consequences follow from the 
nsMtitntlmn of these powers. 

Fin^ Ail the Acuities, when in excess, are insati- 
aUe, aadt fton the constitution of the world, never can 
be sattflled Tbej indeed may be soon satisfied on any 
|MHnilai OQCiiion. Food will soon blunt the appetite ; 
in a speculation will render Acquisitiveness 
It for the moment ; a triumph will satisfy for 
tka ttma Setf-Esteem and Lov« of Approbation ; a long 
cmocimC will fetigue Tune ; and a tedious discourse will 
Mttci Oaoaality. But after repoee they will all renew 
tktir totieU^iemt. They must all, therefore, be regu- 
kted ia their action, particularly the nropensities and 

• Ste an'mble essay oa this sutject in the Phren. Journal, 
Ko. IS, entitled ■* Oa the Phrenological Theory of Virtue ;** 
ripaUlghsd ia the Americsa Phren. Journal, voL iii. No. 3, 
Mtlde 1. The author of the euay ttatet clearly and cor- 
twtOj the dtstinction between virtue and merit. ** Wo hold,** 
says ke, ** vMue to be a term exprestiTe of the relation of 
of BenerolcDce, Veneration, and Contclen> 
to eert^n actions contemplated by us, in which.the 
eserdse of these sentimenU Is Inrolred.'* ** The 
irmtuft*^ solely from the operation of the tel- 
hk fcellnfs and desires.*' ** It Is erident that Conscientious- 
Bsie eim eee no merit in being Just, for inclination can ncTcr 
loerlt in its own gratification. In the eame way, 
discorer no wurit in yielding that deferential 
to superiority which is its natural tribute. And 
to equally blind to the perception of merit in 
kiad and diaritable ; yet merit it a word which, in re- 
to Justice, veneration, and charity, conveye a dietinct 
id we are bound, therefore, to account for ite exit t- 
** When we contemplate the noble Rcguln* eloquently 
ftyr tike very decree which must consign him to the 
fkfj of his enemies,** ** it is in virtue neither of Conscien- 
llMtfMiM nor Veneration that his great merit is perceived, 
^acMtfe these fkeulties discover nothing in the action beyond 
Iks sbnple obedience to their own dictates. But Cautions- 
mem, wUk Its dark forebodings of pain, add misery, and death. 
Md AdheslTMiees, with Its yearning after the obJecU of iU 
fbad desire, tell us of the terrible assaults which Conscien- 
and Veneration must have sustained in maintaining 
rremaey. And the different degrees of merit which 
minds will discover in this action, will be in exact 
to the vigour in these minds, of the two higher 
eisillminis which produced the action, in ri'lntion to the power 
ef the two selflsk feelings by which it would have been op- 
peead.** ** The damoroos outcries of these selfish feelings 
tsn OS of Ike snares with whidi Conscientiousness and Vene- 
wers la thto instance environed, and it is therefore we 
ewrtf to Ihe sspfenacy thej maintained.** 





lower sentiments. These having self as their primary 
object, and being blind to consequences, do not set li- 
mits to their own indulgence ; and, when allowed to 
exceed the boundaries prescribed by the superior senti- 
ments and intellect, lead directly to misery to the in- 
dividual, and injury to society. • 

As this circumstance attending the propensities is of 
great practical importance, I shall make a few obser- 
vations in elucidation of it. The births and lives o* 
children depend upon circumstances over which unen 
lightened men have but a limited control ; and hena 
an individual, whose supreme happiness springs finon 
the gratification of Philoprogenitiveness, may, by th< 
predominance of that propensity and the inactivity o 
the higher powers, be led to neglect or infringe the na 
tural laws on which the lives and welfare of his childrei 
depend, to treat them irrationally, and thus to defeat 
his ovm desires. He will be in constant danger of 
anguish and disappointment, from the death of his chil- 
dren, or fh)m their undutifUl conduct. Besides, Philo* 
progenitiveness, acting in each parent along with Self- 
Esteem and Love of Approbation, would desire that kie 
children should possess the highest rank and greatest 
wealth, and be distinguished for the most splendid ta- 
lents. But, the highest, the greatest, and the most 
splendid of any qualities, necessarily imply the exist- 
ence of inferior degrees, and are attainable only by f^w. 
The animal faculties, therefore, must be restrained in 
their desires, and directed to their objects by the moral 
sentiments, and by intellect, otherwise they will in- 
evitably lead to disappointment. In like manner. Ac- 
quisitiveness desires wealth ; but as nature affords an- 
nually only a limited quantity of the articles fh>m 
which wealth can be created, and as human labour and 
skill, the means of its creation, have limits, it is self- 
evident that, if all desire to acquire and possess a large 
amount, ninety-nine out of every hundred must be die-' 
appointed. This disappointment, fVom the very con- 
stitution of nature, is inevitable to the greater number ; 
and when individuals form schemes of aggrandisement, 
originating fh>m desires communicated l\y the animal 
fkculties alone, they would do well to keep this law of 
nature in view. When we look around us, we see how 
few become rich ; how few succeed in accomplishing all 
their lofty anticipations for the advancement of their 
diildren ; and how few attain the summit of ambition, 
compared with the multitudes who fail. The animal 
faculties exist in all men, and when they act without 
regulation, they prompt one man to defeat the gratifi- 
cation of another. All this arises, not from error and 
imperfection in the institutions of the Creator, but 
from blindness in men to their own nature, to the na- 
ture of external objects, and to the relations established 
between them ; in short, from blindness to the prin- 
ciples of the divine administration of the world. 

Secondly, The animal propensities being inferior in 
their nature to the human faculties, their gratifications, 
when not approved of by the latter, leave a painful 
feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction in the mind, 
occasioned by the secret disavowal of their excessive 
action by the higher feelings. Suppose, for example, 
a young person to set out in life with anient wiahee to 
acquire wealth, and to attain honour and distinction. 
Imagine him to rise early and sit up late ; to put forth 
all the energies of a powerful mind in buying, selling, 
and becoming rich ; and to be suooetusfUl : it is obvious, 
that Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, 
had a small share in prompting him to this course of 
action ; and that, in pursuing it, they have not received 
direct and intended gratification. They may have 
anxiously and constantly watched the animal faculties, 
longing for the huur when they should say Enough ; 
their whole occupation, in the mean time, having been 
to restrain them fVom such gross excesses as would have 
defeated their o¥m ends. 

Suppose, then, this individual to have reached the 
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evening of life, and to look back on the pleasures and 
pains of his past existence : he must feel that there have 
been vanity and vexation of 8pirit,-~or the want of a 
satisfying portion ; because the highest of his fiunilties 
have not been the motives of his conduct, and have re- 
ceived no direq^ and adequate gratification. If an in- 
dividual have, through life, aimed at acquiring reputa- 
tion, he will find that the real affection and esteem of 
mankind which he has gained, will be g^reat or small in 
proportion to the degree in which he has manifested, 
in his habitual conduct, the higher or the lower facul- 
ties. If men have seen him selfish in his pursuit of 
wealth, selfish in his domestic affections, selfish in his 
ambition ; although he may have pursued his objects 
without positive encroachment on the rights of others, 
they will still look coldly on him — they will feel no 
glow of affection towards him, no elevated respect, and 
no sincere admiration. If he possess penetration, ha 
will see and feel that this is the case ; but the fault is 
his own : love, esteem, and sincere respect, arise, by the 
Creator's laws, from contemplating, not plodding selfish 
faculties, but Benevolence, Veneration, and Justice, as 
the motives and ends of our conduct ; and the indivi- 
dual supposed will have reaped the natural and legiti- 
mate produce of the soil which he cultivated, and the 
seed which he sowed. 

Thirdly t The higher feelings, when acting in harmo- 
nious combination, and directed by enlightened intel- 
lect, have a boundless scope for gratification: their 
least indulgence is delightful, and their highest activity 
is bliss ; they cause no repentance, leave no void, but 
render life a scene at once of peaceful tranquillity and 
sustained felicity : and, what is of much importance, 
conduct proceeding from their dictates carries in its 
train the highest gratification to the animal propensi- 
ties themselves, of which the latter are susceptible. At. 
the same time, it must be remembered, that the senti- 
ments err, and lead also to evil, when not regulated by 
enlightened intellect ; that intellect in its turn must 
give due weight to the existence and desires of both 
the propensities and the sentiments, as elements in the 
human constitution, before it can arrive at sound con- 
clusions regarding conduct ; and that rational actions 
and true happiness flow from the gratification of all the 
faculties in harmony with each other, — the moral senti- 
ments and intellect, only in cases of conflict, bearing 
the directiiig sway. 

This proposition may be shortly illustrated. Ima- 
gine an individual to commence life, with the thorough 
conviction that the higher sentiments are the superior 
powers, and that they and the propensities ought to 
act harmoniously together — the first effect would be to 
cause him to look outward on other men and on his 
Creator, as well as inwardly on himself, as the ob- 
jects of his regard. Benevolence would infuse into 
his mind the feeling that there are other human be- 
ings as dear to the Creator and as much entitled to 
enjoyment as himself; and that his duty is to seek no 
gratification to himself which is calculated to prove in- 
jurious to them, but, on the contrary, to act so as to con- 
fer on them, by his daily exertions, all the services in 
his power : Veneration would give a strong feeling of 
reliance on the power and wisdom of God, that such 
conduct would conduce to the highest g^tification of all 
his faculties ; it would add also an habitual respect for 
hii fellow-men, as beings deserving his regard, and to 
whose reasonable wishes «he was bound to yield a willing 
and sincere obedience : lAstly, Conscientiousness would 
prompt him habitually to restrain his animal desires, so 
as to prevent the slightest abuse of them which would 
prove injurious to his fellow-men. 

Let us trace, then, the effect which these prindplai 
would produce in ordinary life. Suppose a friendship 
formed ■ by such an individual : one of his fundamental 
principles being Benevolence, which inspires with a 
pure and disinterested regard for other men, he would 



desire his friend's welfare for his fHeod's sake. Ktit, 
Veneration, acting along with intellect, would reinloros 
this love, by the convicticm that it was entirely cooh 
formable to the law of God, and would be aooepC^>b i& 
His sight. It would also add a habitual defereoes tcK 
wards the friend himself, which would render his mift* 
ner pleasing to him, and his deportment yielding sod 
accommodating in all things proper to be forboms sr 
done. Thirdly, Conscientiousness, ever on the watch, 
would proclaim the du^ of makiug no ui^ust demudi 
on the good nature of a friend, but of limiting the whole 
intercourse with him to an interchange crif VindiMT, 
good oflBices, and reciprocal affection. Intellect, actiBf 
along with these principles, would point out, aa an in- 
dispensable requisite to such an attachment, that ths 
friend himself should be so far under the influenee of 
the moral sentiments as to be able, in some degree, te 
satisfy them ; for if he were immoral, selfish, vainly 
ambitious, or, in short, under the babitiial inflptw^ of 
the propensities, the sentiments could not love aad re- 
spect him : they might pity him as unfortunate, but love 
him they could not, because this is impoesihle by tbt 
very laws of their constitution. 

Let us now attend to the degree in which aoch a 
friendship would gratify the lower propensitiee. In the 
first place, how would Adhesiveness rejoice in inch an 
attachment ? It would be filled with delight, beoaosi^ 
if the intellect were convinced that the friend habiteal- 
ly acknowledged the supremacy of the higher senti- 
ments, Adhesiveness might pour forth all its aidoer, 
and cUng to its object with the closest bonds of aflse* 
tion. The friend would not encroach on us for evil, 
because his Benevolence and Justice would oppose this; 
he would not lay aside restraint, and break throt^h the 
bonds of affection by undue familiarity, because Vene- 
ration would forbid this ; he would not injure us in oer 
name, person, or reputation, because Conscientiousness, 
Veneration, and Benevolence, all combined, would pie- 
vent such conduct Here, then. Adhesiveness, freed 
from the fear of evil, of deceit, and of dishonour (be- 
cause such a friend could not possibly fall into didie- 
nour), would be at liberty to take its deepest draught d 
affectionate attachment : it would receive a gratificatioD 
which it is impossible it could attain while acting in 
combination with the purely selfish faculties. \f)ak 
delight, too, would such a friendship afford to Self-Es- 
teem and Love of Approbation ! There would be a le- 
gitimate approval of ourselves, arising from a survey of 
pure motives and just and benevolent actions. Love of 
Approbation, also, would be gratified in the highest de- 
gree ; for every act of affection, every expression of es- 
teem, from such a friend, would be so purified by Be- 
nevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, that it 
would form the legitimate food on which Love of Ap- 
probation might feast and be satisfied : it would fear no 
hoUownees beneath, no tattling in absence, no seoet 
smoothing over for the sake of mere effect, no envyings, 
no jealousies. In a word, fl-i«)dship founded on the 
higher sentiments as the ruling motives, would delight 
the mind with gladness and sunshine, and gratify all 
the faculties, animal, moral, and intellectual in har- 
mony with each other. 

By this illustration, the reader will understand mors 
clearly what I mean by the harmony of the faculties. 
The fashionable and commercial friendships of which 
I spoke gratified the propensities of Adhesiveness, Lovf 
of Approbation, Self-Esteem, and Acquisitiveness, but 
left out, as fundamental principles, all the higher sen- 
timents : — there was, therefore, in these instances, a 
want of harmonious gratification to the whole facnltiss> 
which want gave rise to a feeling of the absence of fhU 
satisfaction r it permitted only a mixed and imperii 
enjoyment while the friendship lasted, and induced a 
feeling of painfUl disappointment, or of vanity and vex- 
ation, when a rupture occurred. The error, in such 
cases, consists in founding attachment on the lower ftr 
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SUPREMACY OF THE MORAL SRNTIMENT8 AND INTELI-ECT. 



Coltlea, Meing thst ihtj, by ttMniMlve*, we nM caliru- 
Med to form ■ liable buii or^ffMlion : InrtMil of txuJd- 
in; It on them uid th^ higher KntlmenU. which, act- 
ing together, affurd a foandaDan fhr ml. luting, and 
•atiiTsctoiy friondKhip. In complninlaguT the bollair- 
IiHii of UUchmenta Bpringing from the lower facalties 
•leloairely. we are like men who ihuuld try to bnild ■ 
pTTunid on It* imidler end. and then *p«k uf the UD~ 
kiiidn«B of ProTidenn, lod lameitt the hardneu of 
tbeirfktB. when it fell. A aimilar anal^ria of all other 
fSttmtea foanded on the animal propFniitiH chieflj, 
would eihibit similar refulU. Bapplnea, thnrefbre. 
Bnut be TlqwHl u rflsaltiog ^om the bannonioaa ac- 
tilily of the three groat classea of ficnlliea : the moral 
■onlmcntf and intellrct, in ettet of conflict, exercising 
tbe duwting and rontrolling sway. 

Mdoy Dien, on arriring M the eloie of life, complain 
BftS Its paraulta and enjo^ent] baring proved vanitj 
«ad TeiatioD of Bpirit: but. to aij mind, this Is just an 
ittlBUtiaii that Ihe plan of ihetr lives hai been eelflBb. 
thM thij have nit!c«I the right inethod of doing good, 
ad that they have lought for pleuure, not In le^- 
fimate usei, but in fonlieh abuiea of Ihdr theoltin. I 
eaanot eunceii-e that the hour of death ihoDld casae the 
■alml to r^l all acta of kindneaa done to olhen, — all 
mmniaa of devotion performed in a right spirit, — all 
deada ofjutticp eicculed, — oil rays of linowied([e dlaw- 
ttlnatsd, — during life, as vain, lUiprafltable, uid un- 
eonaoling, even at the moment of our leaving for ever 
■hie inblDnary scene. On tbe contrary, tuch action* 
ipfmr to nie to be those wUch the mind would than 
i^joice to pass in review, aa having afforded raid 
Jt^ment. and aa liaving eonfemd tbe grealBat penna- 
BMtt bene1it« on oar fellow-men. 



HlTJng coDsidnad man u R j>*)»fMl bejDg.ud bri«Hy 
_ adiVerted tu tlie adaptation of hi* eomitltution w the 
' ~ m of creaUon: having viewed him aa an a 
ri being, ttid traced the relationa of bis organ 
» hia externa] cireamttante* : having taki 
vey ofhii/acKlMu as an animal, moral, ai 
1 being. — witb th?ir iisei and the forms i 
having contraited tbe«e facvltlei with 
■. and discovered the nipremacy in case 
conflict of the Moral Sentiment* and Intellect, I 

order to diMover what provirion haa l»en nude for t 
gratification. 

AniTiVEXEsaii a fteling iibviowly DKeaaary for (he 
continuance of the ipeciet ; and one which, properly 
plated, producea great enjoyment. In ppr^t barmi 
witb resion i—oppwite tens eiiit to pnivida for it* 
gra/itication.* 

PBiutpBOosnirrvistas is given, — andoflbprlngi 

(JoncE^rTKATiTRHTSii !■ cnnfiBrred,^«nd the other h- 
cultiea are its objects. 

AoDESiTExua ia given, — and conntry and fritnda 



CoxBiTiVEius i* bestowed, — nn 



hysicol and m. 



Bwidn. tbe whole combinstloi 
■tab? of decay and renovation. Ii 
almost avery species of creatDre 1 

in- ; and Ihe facnlly of Dntnwtivi 



animai liingdi 

craation. Destractiun makes w^ for 

a The uturt wd iphcn ol oclWIty of 
fhflilTic* i< explained aC ieogth in Iho " Sji 



ion fiimiBbeii Delation fbr the activity <f ] 
<rs ; end activity is pleamre. Tliat d»- f 
nalunJ inttitotion is uncjnei 
Not only bu natore taught tbe spider to cotietruct m I 
web for the purpose of ensnaring Alef that it m^ d»- I 
vou-r them, and eonstitnted lieast* of prey with carnl- 
Toroos teeth ; but she bu formed even plant*, euch ■ 
tbe Drosera, to catch and kill dies, and me them fa 
fbod. Destructivenew i* also the source of reaenimonl 
and Indignation— a most Important defensive IS well ■■ < 
vindicatory purpose. It is a cheih upon undue eip- 
croKcliraent. and (enda to confftraln mankind to pay re- 
gard to the rigbt* and fitelings of each other. When 
properly regulated, It is an able asibtanl to justice. 

stmctlngartlficialhabltatlons.ndiDent.shipt.and rariou* 
other fabrics that add to the enjoyment of life, are the 
ol\Jecta which give it scope. 

AciiBiiiiTtvEKiss !« lieetowed,- — snd p n iper t y exJtt^ 

c^itble of being- collected, preserved, md applied to use. 

S-ECHETivEXESH If given. — and the manifestations of 

r ^unities reqnirc to be reetrtdned. until ilt oeeiKiani 

and legitimate ohjects present themsolvg* for their gra- 

ntion ; which rertraint is rendered not only possible 

agreeable, by the propcniity In qnesilon. Wbil« 

we mippres* our emotions, Ideas, designs, nr nplnlons, 

infine them within the limits of our own cnn- 

lew, we eiercisB and gratify this fhculty in tll« 

r-BiTEFJi is given, — and we have an individual 
ejiiiUnce and individaal intereeti, as it) objecTx, 

I'OvE OF AppnoBATioif is bestowed, — and we are sur- 
rounded by oar fellow-men, wboH good opinion I* tha 
object of lis deidre. 

CAFTiottsKEw Is admirably adapted to the nature of 
the Bitemal world. The homan body is combnMlhte, 
1* liable to be destroyed by violence, to Baffer injury 
from eiEreme wet and winds, &c. : and it ii neoeiiMU'y 
forus to be habitually watchful to ovoid these mnrces 
i>f calamity. Accordingly. Cautiousness It beslovred on 
us as an ever-watchful sentinel, constantly whispering 
" Take care." Then ii ample ncope for the legitimaM 
and pleaauroble eierciae of all one fkcaltiea, without 
ranning Into these evils, provided we know enoDgh, and 
ape wHtchfiil enough : and, thertfore, tknliousneia is not 
overwheimeil with inevitable temjfe. H serves merely 
at a warder to excite us to beware of sudden and unex- 
pected danger; it keeps the other hculties at their po^, 
by fumishingaMJinalnBtothein to observe and totima 
mseqatnces, that safety may be ensareil : and, when 
lese other faculties do Uieir dnty, the impulses of C«u- 
iH»ness. instead of being painfU, arc Ihe reverse : they 
immanlcste a feeling of safety, which is eleoedlngly 
Bgpeoable. Hence thic faculty appear? equally benevo' 
lent In Its design as the other* which <te have eontem- 
:leBr that the gift of an organ of Cautioae- 
nen Implied that man was to be placHl in a field of 
It Ik adapted to a world Ilka the pment, but 
at variance with a scene Into which no avll 
conlil Intruite. 

perceive a beautlfld provision mads 

Bctivltyof (he lower propenmtiea, anil 

Intimate gratification. Apparently, 

conferred on us to snpport our nlmal ' 

BC« us ilt harmony with Ute aitemiil < 

ibjecti of creaUun, Par from being ir^twlons or b««* 

n themselves, tbey possess the dignity of utlHly.Bnd a>« 

onroes of higbeiyoymcnt, when legilimntaly indulged. 

The pbrenolegist, therefore, would not seek to extirpata 

" >n them i<m muc3i. He derire* only to 

prevented, snd their eiErcise directed 

in lecordajce with the great inslttullani and designs of 

'Treator. Theologians Who cnffaroe iho corruption 

iimm nature, wonid do well to consider whether 

as originally constituted, poseased the organs of 

> piopeotiiteaa or nM. U fa* dU penna tiBnL.'ttk 
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FACULTIES OF MAN COMPARED WITH EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 



will be incumbent on them to shew the objects of them 
in a world where there was no sorrow, sin, death, or 
danger. If these organs were bestowed onl^r after the 
fall, the question will remain to be solved, whether man 
with new organs added to his brain, and new propen- 
nties to his mind, continued the same being as when 
these did not form parts of his constitution. Or, finally, 
they may consider whether the existence of these organs, 
and of an external world adapted to them, doM not prove 
that man, as he now exists, is actually the same beiflg 
as when he was created, and that his corruption consists 
in his tendency to abuse his faculties, and not in any 
inherent viciousness attributable to his nature itself. 

The next class of faculties is that embracing the Moral 
Sentiments proner to man. These are the following : 

BE9EV0LE5CE is given, — and sentient and intelli- 
gent beings are created, whose happiness we may in- 
crease, and whose sufferings we are able to alleviate, 
thereby affording it scope and delight. It is an error 
to imagine that creatures in misery are the only objects 
of benevolence, and that it has no faction but to expe- 
rience pity. It is a wide-spreading fountain of gene- 
|ouB feeling, desiring for its gratification not only the 
lemoval of pain, but the maintenance and augmentation 
<lf positive enjoyment ; and the happier it can render 
^i objects, the more complete are its satisfaction and 
d)B||ight. Its exercise, like that of all the other facul- 
ties, if a source of great pleasure to the individual him- 
self ; and the system of things established on earth 
seems well adapted for affording it exercise. From the 
nature of the human faculties, each individual has it in 
his power to confer benefits, or, in other words, to pour 
forth copious streams of benevolence on others, by legi- 
timately gratifying their various feelings and intellec- 
tual faculties, without injuring himself. 

Yexeration. — The highest object of this faculty is 
the Divine Being ; and I here assume the existence of 
God as a fact capable of demonstration. The very essay 
in which I am now engaged is an attempt at an exposi- 
tion of some of his attributes, manifested in this world. 
If we find wisdom and benevolence in his works, un- 
changeableness and no shadow of turning in his laws, 
harmony in each department of creation ; and if we 
shall discover that the evils which afflict us are much 
less the direct objects of his arrangement! than the con- 
sequences of our ignorant n^lect of institutions really 
calculated to promote our enjoyment, — ^then we shall 
acknowledge in the Divine Being an object whom we 
may love with all our soul, and reverence with the 
deepest emotions of veneration, and on whom Hope and 
Conscientiousness may repose with a perfect and unhe- 
sitating reliance. The exercise of this sentiment is at- 
tended with great positive enjoyment, when the object 
is in harmony with our other faculties. Farther, its 
activity disposes us to yield obedience to the Creator's 
laws, which increases our own happiness ; and hence 
its exercise is largely provided for. 

Hope is given, — and our understanding, by discover- 
ing the laws of nature, is enabled to penetrate into the 
future. This sentiment is gratified by the absolute re- 
liance which Causality convinces us we may place on 
the stability and wisdom of the divine arrangements : 
its legitimate exercise, in reference to this life, is to 
give us a vivifying faith that good is attainable if we 
use the proper means. It b a powerful alleviator of 
our afflictions. The exercise of Veneration and Hope 
in relation to Gtxl and a future state of existence is pre- 
scribed in the Scriptures. 

Ideality is bestowed, — and not only is external na- 
ture invested with the most exquisite loveliness, but a 
capacity for moral and intellectual refinement is given 
to us, by which we may rise in the scale of improvement, 
and, at every step of our progrMs, reap direct enjoy- 
ment from this sentiment. Its constant desire is for 



" something more exquisite still." lo its own imo* 
diate impulses it is delightful, and external naton sal 
our other faculties respond to its call. 

Wonder prompts us to admiration, and desires tooa 
thing new. When we contemplate roan endowed with 
intellect to discover the existence of a Deity and to eoa. 
prebend his works, we cannot doubt that Woodw ii pio> 
vided with objects for its intensest exerrise ; and whai 
we view him placed in a world where old things are «» 
stantly passing away, and a system of renovation is in- 
cessantly proceeding, we see at once how vast a proti. 
sion is made for the gratification of his desire of nofsity, 
and how admirably it is calculated to impel his oCkir 
faculties to action. 

CoNsciEXTiousicESS exists, — and it has a wide fiddsf 
exercise in regulating the rights and intereats of tiie !»• 
dividual in relation to other men and to socie^. Ill 
existence of selfish propensities and disinterested «Wr 
tions demands a power to arbitrate between them, lal 
to regulate both, and such is the sentiment of Coosda^ 
tiousness. To afford it full satasftustion, ii is niiiiiwii/ 
to prove that all the divine institittioiis are lb«ndad it 
justice. This is a point which many regard aa involvii 
in much obscurity ; I shall endeavoar in this Essqr ti 
lift tile veil in part ; for to me jostioe spears to lot 
through every divine institution that is wtdAdtaH^ v- 
derstood. 

One difficulty, in regard to Conscientioasnesi, Is^g 
appeared inexplicable; it was, how to reconcile 
benevolence the institution by which this ftcolty 
us with remorse, after offences are actually eonnittd^ 
instead of arresting our hands by an irrenstible vtii 
before sinning, so as to save us fVom the perpetnte 
altogether. The problem is solved by the priDrifl^ 
That happiness consists in the activi^ of oar ftcsltiti^ 
and that the arrangement of punishment alter the of- 
fence is far more conducive to activity than the oppS" 
site. For example, if we desired to e^joy the hifhi< 
gratification in exploring a new country, replete nHk 
the most exquisite beauties of scenery and the most of* 
tivating natural productions ; and if we found in mt 
path precipices that gratified Ideality, but wfaidi m^ 
dangered life when, neglecting the law of gravitaftioii 
we advanced too near ; whether would it be more booad- 
ful in Providence to send an invisible attendant with «^ 
who, whenever we were about to approach the brial^ 
should interpose a barrier, and fairly cut abort our i^ 
vance, without requiring us to bestow one thought opoi 
the subject, and without our knowing when to expeot it 
and when not ;— or to leave all open, but to coni^ A 
us, as he has done, eyes fitted to see the precipice, fiieal' 
ties to comprehend the law of gravitation, and GaatlQai' 
ness to make us fear the infringement of it, tnd th» 
to leave us to ei\joy the scene in perfect tafBty if ff« 
used these powers, but to fall over and suffer pain or 
death if we neglected to exercise them ? It is obriflOl 
that the latter arrangement would give fkr more sespi 
to our various powers ; and if active facoltiei are fhi 
sources of pleasure, as will be shewn in the next chapltfy 
then it would contribute more to our en jojrment than tin 
other. Now, Conscientiousness punishing after tbsftflt 
is analogous, in the moral world, to what this wmaffr 
ment would be in the physical. If Intellect, Besflf^* 
lence. Veneration, and C>>nscientiou8ne8s, do their piitti* 
they will give intimations of disapprobation before tfM 
commission of offences, just as Oautioasneai will givi 
intimations of danger at the sight of the cliff; battf 
these are disregarded, and we fall over the monl pi*' 
cipice, remorse will follow as a punishment, joft as pil> 
is the chastisement for tumbling over the physical Mak> 
The object of both institutions is to permit and cfr> 
courage the most vigorous and unrestrained ezereisaef 
our faculties, in accordance with the phyrical, moral, afli 
intellectual laws of nature, and to punish us only wlMi 
we transgress these limits. 

FiRMKESs is bestowed, — and the other faculties d 
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1 ar* ita otdteto. It nipporta whI mtlnMiu [ 
JTj^,BidgiT«< datmniDation to our porpoM*. 
no* !■ bcatowad, — md trnj wb«n miia li lui^ 
bj belngi tod oljteti wboie •mIddi tud ap- 
• it m«y bBD«£t Um tc cop;. It ii highly 
I tha ymng In laMipg tbam npidl; to Imtu. 

ost CIh> of FwdIHm ij tha latallcctiul. 

tarinom in axtcrnal nalnre for the gntiSea- 
to ,Snu« of HMTlng. Saelng. Smellltig, Taito, 
ling, an ■> abrlcni that it ii luanntmirj to 



T and Etxittdalitt, 
K thing* that ailM, and occiUTancw, are giran, 
■11 tto tnthi wUeh Natnral PhiloaophytaftihM, 
' ij learned I 
ir oonlU b« 

' raaaonlng at all." Here, then, la ample aeopa 
aarciaa of theae poiren. 
, HitK, WtisBT, LocALiTT, Okdkb, and Nnu- 

■ baatowed. — and the acimcea of Qeometiy, 
itic AJgafarm, aecigr^>hy, NiTlgation, Botany. 
agj. Zoology, ADat«ny, and Tariooi othen, an 

■ of thair exerdae. Theflnt three aciencea are 
to atln producta of theae fkcnltle* ; the othen 
licfiy froB them, wban applied on aztenial ob- 

:>ivo, TlHK, and Tnai, are given, — and thcaa. 
r Cooatraetiveoeah Form, Sin, Ideality, and 
attiaa, find icope In Pdnclng, Sculptora, Poetiy, 
id tha other fine arti. 

VaiBi ia given, — and onr hcnltiea Inipire na 
■ly aDOtiana and ideaa, which we deaire to com- 
• by Ita maaoa to other individual!. 
AXiaoa and CiceALiTT eiiit, and then faeoltiea, 
r IndivUnality, Form, Biie, Weight, and the 
Inady enamanitad, find ample gratification ta 

I%Uaaaphy,BDd in Moral, Folitlod, and Intel- 
Beicnee. TIn general objecti and affun of life, 
r wUh onr own feellnga, oondact. and relationa, 

tto objecU of the knowing and reflecting bcul- 
1 aflbtd them opportnnitlea for eiaroiae. 
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ie bodllf and pTcotal powen— 
eqnialtlcia at kaowltdie ifneable — Would lptu<t]>e 



to aeqniia kuvLidp by ht> 
lateit qunUtr, 



preaentad a rapid akatch of the conatl- 
wi ita reUtlona to eitanial objecti, w( 
to inqnira into the eourcee of hii iuppl^ 
quiilta for maintaining it. 
which attracti attention ia 
ut Hcciiarily ariie from adlrUi 
of which the human constitutiot 
Tto bona*, moaelea, nerve*, and digenivi 
rj ogana, whan eierciied in oonfurmit; 
hraiA plea* Ing aeoaationa. diracUy or ia 
' tenae* and internal fKultie 



tstive. Ufa, lo all purpaaaa of anjoyuant, might aa wall 
aatinct : Existence would b* reduced to mar* vega- 
'.MloQ, without eonadouncae. 

If, then, wiidom and benevolence have been «n- 
jdoyed in coatlituting man, we may expect tha airanga- 
neoti of creation, in ngard to him, to to cleulated, 
u a Itadinf ol^tcl, la tttUe hia lariou* power*, corpo- 
■eal and mantel, to aefiaUji. Thii, acsading-ly, appaan 
w ma to to the oaaa : and the fkct may be illuatratad I7 
1 feiT aiample*. A certain portion of nervon* anil 
noieular energy la Infnaed by nature inla the human 
Ciody every twenty-four boun, which it ia delightAil to 
upend. To provide fbr ita axpanditura, tto atomadi 
la* been - connitnted eo ai to deauod regular auppliai 
jf food, which oan be obtained only by nervooi and mu*' 
mlar exertion ; tto Irady baa been created deatitnta of 
ooverlng, yet itanding in need of protection f^van tha 
tlemanta of heaven ; and natura haa been an oonititntad, 
:hat r^ment can to procured by moderata exerdaa af 
:he mental and corporeal power*. It i* delightful (o 
rep^ flxhamted narvoua and muacular tiiergy by whola- 
ume aliment: and the digettive oigan* have been *o 
wnidtutsd aa to afTord u> frequent opportonl lie* of an- 
oying tha pleaaurea of eating. In thaee arrmngemeota. 
Hie deaign of fopparting tto variuni ayatem* of tha 
Mdy in actlvi^, for the enjoyment of tto individual, 
A abundantly obvioua. A lata writer joitly romarkj, 
:bat " a penoD of ftobia texture and indolent habiti 
!iai the boae amoath, thin, and light ; but nature, loli- 
ciloua for our aafety, and in a manner wliich wa coold 
not anticipate, cotnbinaa with the powerfol muacular 
frame a dame and perfect taiture of bone, where every 
fpine and tubercle ia completely developed." " A* tto 
itmctore of tto parte ii arigloally polbcted by tto ac- 
tion of the vtaeeli, tto Kindlon or operation of the part 
ia made the atimulua lo thoaa veaaeli. The cuticle on 
the baud wear* away liiie a giove ; but tto preaaura ati- 
ilatea tto living tarfaca to force luccaaaive layera of 
ikin under that which ia wearing, or, as anatomiita call 
it, deeqoamating ; by which they mean that tha cuticle 
loea not change at once, but comca off in aqoamQ or 

Directing our attention to tto Mind, we diicover that 
Individuality and tto other Perceptive Facnltiaik da- 
aire, aa Hilr meant of eiijayment, to become acquaintad 
ul object*; while tto Reflecting Facultiaa 
long to know tto dependence* and relationi of all ob- 
' Kta and being*. " There ia eometliing." nya an elo- 
uent writer, " poaitivriy agreeable to all men, to all 
t least whose nature ia not moet grovelling and haae. 
In gaining knowledge for iU own •ake. When you *ee 
ig for tto fint time, you at once derive aome 
gratification from tto eight toing new ; your attention 
ia awakened, and you deaira lo know more aboat it. If 
e of workmanahip, a* an InitmmanI, a ma- 
ny kind, you wiali to know how it if made; 
tow it worlu ; and what uae it ia of. If it i* an animal, 
to know where it com™ IVom ; tow It live* : 
wtot are its diaposilioni, and, generally, ita nature aiul 
habita, Thii desire li felt too, without at all coniidei- 
ing that the machine or the aalmal may ever to of tha 
least use to yourself practically ; for, in all probability, 
yonmay never aee them again. But you feel a coricaity 
to learn all about them, t<Daiu<fl<y arc uvod malaiom 
la fou. You accordingly make Inqniriea ; you /«l a 
gratlficallm in getting answers to your qnaition*, that 
Is, ta netltlfg uformmtlai, and in knowing mora. — in 
being tietler informed than you were before. If yon 
ever happen again to see the same iustmment or ani- 
mal, you find it sgreeahl* to racoilact toving seen it 
before, and to thii^ that you know aomathlDg about It 
If you aea anottor inatrument or animal, in aome re- 
apecta like, but differing In other particolare. you find 
it pleasing b> eomptri lUm logrtArr, and to Data in what 
they agree, and in wliat they differ. Now, all thia kind 
, of gtaliflcation ia of a pun and dlalnt ar aa t ad natnn. 
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and has no reference to any of the oommon porpoees of 
life ; yet it is a pleasure—an enjojrment. Yon are 
nothing the richer for it ; you do not gratify your pa- 
late, or any other hodily appetite; and yet it is so 
pleasing that you would give fiomething out of your 
pocket to obtain it, and would forego some bodily en- 
joyment for its sake. The pleasure derived from science 
is exactly of the like nature, or rather it is the very 
same."* This is a correct and forcible exposition of 
the pleasures attending the active exercise of our in- 
tellectual faculties. In the Introduction, V^f^ 1 to 
T, I have given several illustrations of the manner in 
which the external w(y^ld is adapted to the mental fa- 
culties, of man, and of the extent to which it is calcu- 
lated to maintain them in activity. 

Supposing the human faculties to have received their 
present constitution, two arrangements for their grati- 
fication may be fancied : Iff, Infhsing into the intel- 
lectual powers at birth, intuitive knowUdge of every 
object which they are fitted ever to comprehend ; and 
directing every propensity and sentiment by an infal- 
lible instinct to its best mode and degree of gratifica- 
tion : Or, 2dlif, Constituting the intellectual faculties 
only as capacitiet for gaining knowledge by exercise 
and application, and surrounding them with objects 
bearing such relations iowards them, that, when these 
object's and relations are observed, appreciated, and pro- 
perly applied, high gratification will be obtained, but 
when they are unobserved and neglected, the result will 
be uneasiness and pain : giving at the same time to 
each propensity and sentiment a wide field of action, 
comprehending both use and abuse, and leaving the in- 
tellect to direct each to its proper objects, and to regu- 
late its degrees of indulgence. And the question occurs, 
Which of these modes would be more conducive to en- 
joyment ? The general opinion will be in favour of 
the first ; but the second appears to me to be preferable. 
If the first meal we had eaten had prevented the recur- 
rence of hunger, it is obvious that all the pleasures of 
satisfying a healthy appetite would have been for ever 
at an end ; and that this apparent bounty would have 
greatly abridged our enjoyment. In like manner, if 
(our faculties being constituted as at present) xmerring 
desires had been impressed on the propensities and sen- 
timents, and intuitive knowledge had been communi- 
cated to the understanding, so that, when an hour old, 
wo should have been, morally, as wise and virtuous, 
and, intellectually, as thoroughly instructed as we could 
ever become, a great provision for the sustained acti- 
vity of our faculties would have been wanting. ^Vhen 
wealth is acquired, the miser's pleasure in it is dimi- 
nished. He grasps aft«r more with increasing avidity. 
He is supposed irrational in doing so ; but he obeys the 
law of his nature. What he possesses no longer sati»- 
fies Acquisitiveness. The miser's pleasure arises from 
the actire tlate of this faculty, and only the pursuit and 
obtaining of ii^ir treeuuret can maintain that condition. 
The same law is exemplified in the case of Love of Ap- 
probation. The enjoyment which it afiTords depends 
on its active ttate ; hence the necessity for neni incense, 
and for mounting higher in the scale of ambition, is 
constantly felt by its victims. Napoleon, in exile, said, 
" Let us live upon the past ;** but he found this im- 
possible : his predominant desires originated in Love 
of Approbation and Self-Estcem, and the past did not 
stimulate them, or maintun them in constant activity. 
In like manner, no musician, artist, poet, or philoAo- 
pher, however extensive his attainments, would reckon 
himself happy, if informed, " Now you must stop and 
live upon the past ;** and the reason is still the same ; 
the pursuit of new acquirements, and the discovery of 
new fields of investigation, excite and maintain the fa- 
culties in activity ; and activity is enjoyment. 

If these views bo correct, the consequences of imbu- 
ing the mind, as at present constituted, with intuitive 
* 0^)ect«» Adraotagvs, and Pleasures of Sdencf , p. 1. 



knowledge, and instinctive direction, would not han 
been unquestionably benefidal. The limita of our ex- 
perience and acquirements would have been qieedilj 
reached ; our first step would have been our last ; every 
object would have become old and fkmiliar ; Hope would 
have had no object of expectation, Gaatiouaness no ob- 
ject of fear. Wonder no gratification in novelty ; ud 
monotony, insipidity, and mental satietf , would i^pa- 
rently have been the lot of man. 

According to the view now advanced, creation, in !ti 
present form, is more wisely and benevolently adapted 
to our constitution than if instinctive direction and in- 
tuitive instruction had been given to the mind at birth. 
By the actual arrangement, numerous noble Acuities 
are bestowed, and their objects are preeented : these ol^- 
jects, when properly used, are endowed with qnalitt« 
fitted to benefit and delight us ; and, when misunder- 
stood or misapplied, to injure and ponish ns: bntwt 
are left to find out their qualities by the exerciae of oar 
own powers. Provision is thus made for oeaseless ac- 
tivity of the mental faculties, and this constitutes de- 
light. Wheat is produced by the earth, and adapted 
to the nutrition of the body ; but it may be rendered 
more grateful to taste, more salubrious to the stmnadi, 
and more stimulating to the nervous and moscnlar sj»- 
tems, by being stripped of its external skin, grooBd 
into flour, and baked. Now, when the Creator endow- 
ed wheat with it properties, and the human body witk 
its qualities and functions, he pre-arranged all these 
relations. In withholding congenital and intuitiTe 
knowledge of them, but in bestowing faoultiee fitted ts 
find them out ; in rendering the exercise of these fii- 
cultles agreeable ; and in leaving man, in thif ooodi- 
tion, to act for himself, — ^ho appears to me to have ooo- 
ferred on him the highest boon. The earth prodnoM 
also hemlock and foxglove ; and, by the organic law, 
these substances, if taken in certain moderate qnaati* 
ties, remove diseases ; if in excess, they occaaion death: 
but man's observing faculties, when acting under ths 
guidance of Cautiousness and Reflection, are fitted t» 
make this discovery ; and he is left to make it, or to 
suffer the consequences of neglect. 

Water, when elevated in temperature, beoomea ttean; 
steam expands with prodigious power ; and this power, 
confined by metal and directed by intellect, is the grand 
element of the steam-engine, the most efficient yet moit 
humble servant of man. All this was clearly pre-ar- 
ranged by the Deity, and man's faculties were adapted 
to it at creation ; but he was left to observe and dis- 
cover the qualities and relations of water for himself. 
This duty, however, must be acknowledged to bsve 
been benevolently Imposed, the moment we peroeife 
that the Creator has made the very exercise of the fa- 
culties agreeable, and arranged the qualities and re^ 
tions of matter so beneficially, that, when known, thiy 
carry a double reward to the discoverer, — the pleasoze 
of mental exercise, and positive advantage derived firm 
the objects themselves. 

The Knowing Faculties, as we have seen, oheerve 
merely the qualities of bodies, and their simpler rela- 
tions. The Reflecting Faculties observe relations also, 
but of a higher order. The former, for example, dis- 
cover that the soil is clay or gravel ; that it is too^ 
or friable ; that it is dry or wet ; that excess of watsr 
impedes vegetation ; that in one season the crop ia largt* 
and in the next deficient. The reflecting facoltlee take 
cognizance of the caute* of these phenomena ; and act- 
ing along with the knowing powers, they ditoover tbi 
meant by which wet soil may be rendered dry, claj pol* 
verized, light soil invigorated, and all of them madi 
more productive ; and also the relationship of partko- 
lar soils to particular kinds of grain. Nations that ex- 
ert their knowing faculties in observing the qoalitiie sf 
the soil, and their reflecting faculties in disoovering iH 
capabilities, and its relations to water, lime, UManraSf 
and the varioiif ipecies of greda,— «iid wko pnl 9hA 
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■ elimnla improved in ulnbHcy. and in 
■nppl; of fnod, beside* much poaltive eruDjmeiil Bttedd- 
tng tbe eieKiHe oT the poven thaiDselvee. Tboie cwni' 
munUlu, on the other hand, wtio neglect to lu« their 
tnmital fnculticn, and tnuseular and nervoui energies, 
are punished bf ague, t^ier, rbeiunatiim. and a variet; 
of painful atTectlona arliing from damp air ; thej are 
Minted in fond, and in wet aeaanni are brought (u the 
very brink of atirvntion b; neriont f^arei of their 
crops- This puniflhraent la a benevolent admonition 
from the Greater, that tbey are neglecting a great duty, 
Knd omitting to eajaj a great pleBEure : and it will 
cease as soon as, bj obcTiag the Divine laws, the^ have 
Airt; redeemed the bleastng* lost by their negligtoce. 

■mt insurmounlahle obstacles to man's leaving the 
laland or uinliuent on which he happens to be bom, 
and lo his holding intereoune with ilistant climes : 
Bat, by observing the relations of water lo timber, he 
Is (Babied lo construct a «b)p : b; iiluervlng the inltu- 
niea of the wind on a body placed in a fluid medium, 
be dlssoTen the use of sails : and. lately, he has found 
out the expansive quality of steam, and traced its r«lB- 
tion* until he has produced a machine that enables him 
almoil to set the roaring tempest at defii 
t»il straight to the stormy north, although its loudest 
■Bd Its fiercest blasts oppose. All these capahiUti 
wwre conferred on nature and on man. long before tbi 
wore practically applied : but. now that we have a 
TSDced so br la our career of dlMOviry and improre- 
tnent, we perceive the «beme of creation to be admi- 
nbiy adapted to support the ntentol faculties in habitual 
activity, and to reward ns for tbe exerciiw of them. 

Id lorveying external nature with this principle in 
flew, we perceive in many qualities of pbysical obJKta 
bxtlolions of b«n«voluit dNign. which otherwln would 
have be«n regarded aa defects. Tbe Creator obviously 
ioteodud that man should discover and uso coal-gaa in 
Illaminating direlliiig' houses ; and yet it emits an abo. 
minable odour. The bad nnell, viewed abftractedly 
from ils consequences, wonld appear to be an unfortn- 
nale quality in it 1 but when we reoallect that gas i> 
iavbihle. eitrenely subtle and liable to escape; that 
tvhen miied In a certain proportion with atmospheric 
air, it is prone to explode, — the nanseous and poaotrat leg 
■;e allachod to it. proclaiming ita 
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ir Bifsly hy contining It, — and then it pra- 
•ents tbe aspect nf wise aod lieneroleat design. Oas 
stood in this relation to the ollhctory nerves from tbe 
creation downwards, althau^h it was long unltnuwa to 
men. We cannot doubt that the dlwuverj and applica- 
tion of itbytberawaacontamplaled hy the Creator from 
the finl. A few year* ago, on hearing Paganlnl play 
•a the violin, tbe mbjecl of wonder with me was the 
exquisite fineness of bis notes. The sounds fbll on the 
earaslf theircauHhad been pureljethereal. No indica- 
tion of their material origin could be traced. An angel 
loight be imagined to send forth such strains to mortal 
ears. The extraordinary development of Paganlni's 
organj of Tune and Time, with the extreme sensiblliij 
of his nervous syst«m, strongly indicaled in his counle- 
Bance and figure, seem to hare been the caoses of his 
attaining thin exqulailepnwer. In reHeeting on his per^ 
formancp. the idea forcibly strDck me. that until a being 
constituted like l^ganinl appeared, we had no means of 
discovering tliat the materinl sub'tancea composing a 
▼ioUn and bow were capable of emitting such pare and 
dulcet eounds ; and that a similar reflection may proba- 
bly be applicable (o the entire sablnnnry crration. This 
world may be fitll of divine qualities and delicious bar- 
monies, if WB had only superior men to evoke them ! 
And if the case be so, how truly admirable is that coa- 
nltB^OB of DatHn wliioh famUtes ua witk evti; pua- 
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It is objected to this argument, that it invnlvea iK 
inconsistency. Ignorance of the natural laws, it is saUL 
is bere represented as neoeasary to happinMS. In ord«p 
that the fiicultics may obtain exercise in diacuverinRaiiA 
obeying tfaem ; — nevertheiHa bappinea la I 
impossible till these laws shall have been discovered aal 
obeyed: here, then, it is argued. IgnornoMisrepreaental 
as at onoe etantlM to, and Ineompatthle uriih, enjoymeu^ 
Bat this is not an accurate statement of the doctrine. I. 
do not say that, in any individual man, Ignorance of th4 ' 
natural laws is eeentia! to enjoyment ; 1 merely main- 
cain, that with his present constitutiun it wu man< 
beaefieiaj for bim to bo left to learn these laws from hia 
parents or his ovm experience, than at birth lo hav* 
recflived intuitive knowledge of all the objwrta of crea- 
tion. A similar objection migbl he stated to the con- 
stitution of the bee. Honey is necessary to iUi enjoy- 
ment; yet it lias been left to gather honey for itself. 
The fallacy originates from losing sight of the natural 
constitntiDO both of (he bee and of man. The bee hM 
bee'O furnished with instinctive tondendea to roam aluul 
the fields and doweiy meadows, and to exert Its ener' 
gicB in labonr ; and it is obviously beneficial to it to be 
prorided with opportunidea of doing so. And so it li 
with man. Gathering knowledge is to the human mind 
what gathering honey is (o the bee. Communicating 
intuitive knowledge of the natural laws to man. akllt 
ill fmni emuliiiiiiim eatiH*iri, would he the exact 
parallel of nalnrolly gorging the bee with hon^ during 
tbe whole rammer, when its eneigies areat their height. 
When the bee has completed its store, winter benumta 
ita powers, which resume their vigour only when iti 
etock is exhausted, and when spring returns to afibrd 
them eierdc«. No torpor rcMinbllng that of wints 
lipthefacnltieeofthe human race; but their c«s»- 
leiis activity is amply provided for by other arrange* 
a ; Fir$t, Every Individual of the raoe is l>am in 
' ignorance, and starts teom lero In the scale <jl 
rledge. so that he has the laws to learn for himself 
eitherrromhlBpredeceSBOrsoFfrom experience: Siamtt' 
If, The laws of nature, compared with the mental capo- 
~ty of any individual, are of boondiesa extent, so that 
'ery one may lenm something new to the end of Iha 
longest life ; Thirdly. By tbe actual constitution of man, 
I must make use of his acquirements habitnally, othep- 
lee he will lose them. 

Ienc7. If man hod possessed Intuitive knowledge of all 

B, he could have hod no scope for cxerfliing his 

faculties in xcgylrinf knowledge, in prttirvlup it, or in 

laiaalcirAi; it, The lafenC would have been as wis* 

he most revered sage, and foigetfulness would have 

been neoessarily excluded. 

" ne who object to these views, imagine that aflar 
the human race has acquired knowledge of nil tbe natu- 
laws if such a result be ponibie, they will it In Ms 
14 nmdillon at if Ikcf Mad been crmfid vim IMaUirt 
••rifift. Bflt this does not follow. Although the net 
Kild acquire the knowledge Buppneed, it is not an in- 
evitable consequence that eath Indiridnal will necessa- 
rily e^joy it all ; which, bowever, would follow froa 
' .Ion. The entire soil of Britain belongs to thi 
loniled prvprielors as a class ; but each doei not posseai 
it aJI, and hence every one baa npportanlties of adding 
ua territories — with this disadvantage, however. Id 
iparison with knowledge, that the acquisitions of one 
ncceesarily diminlata the poasestions of another. Fkr- 
although the race ahoold have learned all the na- 
tural laws, their children would not Intuitively inherit 
ideas, and thus tbe activity of every one, as be 
red on the stage, would be provided for ; whereaSt 
by inttulion, every child wonld bet ai wIm a* bis grniHt 
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father,' — and parenUl protection, filial piety, and all the 
delights that spring from difference in knowledge be- 
tween youth and age, would be excluded. Lastly, By 
the actual state of man, the uting of acquirements is 
essential to the preservation as well as the enjoyment 
of them. By intuition, all knowledge would be habi- 
tually present to the mind without effort or considera- 
tion. On the whole, therefore, it appears that (man's 
nature being what it is) the arrangement by which he 
is endowed with powers to acquire knowledge, but left 
to find it for himself, is both wise and benevolent. 

It has been asked, " But is there no pleasure in science 
except that of discovery ? Is there none in using the 
knowledge we have attained ? Is there no pleasure in 
playing at chess after we know the moves ?" In answer, 
I observe, that if we knew beforehand all the moves 
that our antagonist intended to make and all our own, 
which must be the case if we knew tvety thing by intui- 
tion, we could have no pleasure. The pleasure really 
consists in discovering the intentions of our antagonist, 
and in calculating the effects of our own play ; a certain 
degree of ignorance of both of which is indispensable to 
gratification. In like manner, it is agreedile first to 
discover the natural laws, and then to study the moveM 
that we ought to make, in consequence of knowing them. 
So much, then, for the toureet of human happiness. 

In the iecoHd place, To reap enjoyment in the grtaiett 
quantity and to maintain it mott perwutnently^ tiie facul- 
ties must be gratified haniumiou$lg. For example, in 
pursuing wealth or fame as the leading object of exist- 
ence, full gratification is not afforded to Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness, and consequently 
complete satisfaction cannot be enjoyed ; whereas, by 
aeeking knowledge, and dedicating life to the discharge 
of our duties to ourselves, to our relatives, to our coun- 
try, to mankind, and to God, in ouj* several vocations, 
all the faculties will be gratified, and wealth, fame, 
health, and other advantages, will follow in their train, 
so that the whole mind will rejoice, and Its delights will 
remain permanent. 

Tkirdlpt To place human happiness on a secure basis, 
the laws of external creation must themselves accord 
with the dictates of the whole faculties of man acting 
in harmonious combination, and intellect must be fitted 
to discover the nature and relations of both, and to 
direct the conduct in harmony with them. 

Much has been written concerning the extent of human , 
ignorance : but we should discriminate between absolute 
Incapacity to know, and mere want of information, ari- 
sing fhxn not having used this capacity to its full ex- 
tent. In regard to the first — our capacity to know — 
it appears probable that, in this world, we shall never 
know the essence, beginning, or end of things ; because 
these are points which we have no faculties calculated 
to discover : But the same Creator who made the exter- 
nal world constituted our faculties ; and if wc have suf- 
ficient data fur inferring it to be Ilis intention that we 
should enjog exigence here while preparing for the ulte- 
rior ends of our being. — and if it be true that we can 
be happy here, only by becoming thoroughly conversant 
with those natural laws which are pre-arranged to con- 
tribute, when observed, to our enjoyment, and which, 
when viulated, visit us with suffering, — then we may 
safely conclude that our mental capacities sire wisely 
adapted to the attainment of these objects, whenever we 
shall do our own duty in bringing them to their highest 
condition of perfection, and in applying them in the 
best manner. 

Sir Isaac Newton observed that all bodies which re- 
fracted the rays of light, were combustible, except one, 
the diamond, which he found to have this quality, but 
which he was not able, by any powers he posse s sed, to 
consume by burning. He did not conclude, however, 
from this, that the diamond was an exception to the 
tmiformity of nature. He inferred that, as the same 
Creator had made the diamond and the refracting bodies 



which he was able to bum, and proceeded by nnifSns 
laws, the diamond also would, in all probabllitj, bt 
foimd to be combustible, and that the reaaon of iti re* 
sisting his power was ignorance on his part of the mesm 
of raising a temperature sufficiently high to prodnos iti 
conflagration. A century afterwards, diamiats made tk 
diamond blaze with as much vivacity as Sir Isaac Ntv- 
ton had done a wax-candle. Let us proceed, then, so 
an analogous principle. If the intention of our Ores- 
tor be, that we should ez^oy existence while in tidi 
world, then He knew what was neoessaiy to enable ■ 
to do so ; and He will not be found to have friled ii 
conferring on us powers fitted to acoomplish His ds- 
sign, provided we do our duty in developing and apply- 
ing them. The great motive to exertion is the ecrnvk- 
tion, that increased knowledge will fUmiah us with in- 
creased means of happiness and well-doing, and with 
new proofs of benevolence and wisdom in the GrHi 
Architect of the Universe. 

In pleading thus earnestly for the wise and benero- 
lent constitution of the human mind, and the admirabli 
adaptation of external nature to its qualities, I may bi 
causing uneasiness to some readers who have been eds- 
cated in the belief that human nature is inherently cor- 
rupt, and that physical creation is essentially disoidnsd; 
but, in doing so, I yield to the imperative dictitai cf 
what appears to me to be truth. If the viewi now es- 
pounded shall be shewn to be fallacious, I shall be meat 
anxious to abandon them ; but if they shall prove to bs 
correct interpretations of nature, they will of neeesrity 
stand forth in all the might and migesty of divine sp- 
pointments, and it will be criminal either to eonosil or 
oppose them. If they be true, they will cany vasteoa* 
sequences in their train. I am not rearing a syita 
from ambitious motives, neither is it mj object to sk- 
tack the opinions of other men. It is simply to lift op 
the veil of ignorance, and, in all humility, to exhibit 
the Creator's works in their real colours, in to ftr si I 
imagine myself to have been permitted to perodvs 
them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

APPLICATION OF THE NATURAL LAWB TO THV PRK- 
TZCAL ASSANQBXZNTS OF UTS. 

Sagfestion of a scheme of liring and oocupathm Ibr ths be> 
man i«c« — Every day oufht to be so apportioaed ai tp 
permit of (1) bodily ezerciss| (S) useftal emptoyoMBt ii 
the intellectual powers; (8) the cultivation and giatiia^ 
tion of the moral and religious sentiments ; (4) the tshisf 
of food and sleep— Gratification of the animal ftcvHlM in- 
cluded in these — Why hss man made so little piufi isi to- 
wards happiness f — A reply to this qaestloii very difledt 
— Dr Cludmeni quoted on the sul^eet — Has bmi 
in liappiness in proportion to the incraaas of his 
ledge? — His progress retarded by Ignoraaoe of bis 
tution, and its adaptation to eztenial ol^ccts — Tbesspai- 
ence of past ages affords no sulBcient reason Ibr liadllBl 
our estimate of man's capability of rlTlllislluu Bwf | 
date of some of the most important sclentifle d lse e w iWt i 
and imperfect condition of most branches of fanmsB hsBiN 
ledge. 

Ip a system of living and occnpation ware to bt da- 
vised for human beings, founded on the eiLpositisQ d 
their nature now given, something like the fbUeviof 
might be presented. 

Firttt So many hours »-day shoold be ijcdlcatrid by 
every individual in health, to the exerdae of his nsr- 
vous and muscular s^'stems, in labour *^^mlatfld to givs 
scope to their functions. The rewaid of obcyiog tUs 
requisite of his nature would be health, and a joyooi 
animal existence ; the pimishment of n^^eet ii dissHS, 
low spirits, and premature death. 

Secondly y So many hours a-day »hoald be tpent io tfas 
sedulous employment of the knowing Hid nieedag ^ 
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cnltki ; in itadTiiig the qnalitiei of external otjecta, 
■ad their relations ; also the nature of animated beings, 
aad their relatione ; with the view not of aocumolating 
■ere abetraet and barren knowledge, but of eigoying 
the poaitive pleasure of mental activity, and of taming 
9nrj disc oT ery to acooont, as a means of increasing 
hippiiicea or alleriating misery. The leading object 
ihMiId.always be, to find ont the relationship of every 
etject to oor own nature, organic, animal, moral, and 
I^Uectnal, and to keep that relationsliip habitnally in 
■ind, ao aa to render our acquirements directly grati- 
lyiag to our various faculties. The reward of this oon- 
dael would be an incalculable increase of pleasure, in 
thi very act of acquiring a knowledge of the real pro- 
perties of external objects, together with a great aooes- 
riea of power in reaping ulterior advantages and avoid- 
{■f disagreeable affections. 

Thirdly t So many hours »-day should be devoted to 
the cultiTatlon and gratification of our moral and reli- 
gioas eentiments ; that is to say, in exercising these in 
Ivmony with intellect, and especially in acquiring the 
Isbit of admiring, loving, and yielding obedience to the 
Ckeator and his institutions. This last object is of vast 
iBportanoe. Intellect is barren of p**actical fruit, how- 
ew rich it may be in knowledge, until it be fired and 
ptampted to act by moral sentiment. * In my view, 
kaowledge by itself is comparatively worthless and im- 
potent, compared with what it becomes when vivified 
bj kfly emotions. It is not enough that the Intellect 
be informed ; the moral faculties must co-operate, in 
yMding obedience to the precepts which the intellect 
reeognises to be true. As creation is one great system, 
sf which God is the author and preserver, we may fairly 
pKsome that there must be harmony among all its parts, 
sad between it and its Creator. The himian mind is a 
portion of creation, and its constitution must be includ- 
ri in this harmonious scheme. The grand object of the 
■oral and intellectual fhculties of man, therefore, ought 
to be, the study of Qod and of his works. Before phi- 
loiophy can rise to its highest dignity, and shed on the 
Ittiaan race its richest benefits, it must become religi- 
ooi; that is to say, its principles and their consequences 
mift be viewed as proceeding directly from the Divine 
Being, and as a revelation of his will to the faculties of 
Man, for the guidance of his conduct. Philosophy, 
vhUe separated from the moral feelings, is felt by the 
people at large to be cold and barren. It may be cal- 
eilated to interest individuals possessing high intellec- 
tMl endowments ; but as, in men in general, the moral 
■d religious eentiments greatly predominate in energy 
fiv the intellectual powers, it fails to interest the mass 
if Mankind. On the other hand, before natural reli- 
gign can appear in all its might and glory, it must bo- 
philosophical. Its foundations must be laid in 
system of creation ; its authority must be deduced 
the principles of that system ; and its applications 
be enforced by a demonstration of the power of 
Plwidence operating in enforcing the execution of its 
dictates. While reason and religion are at variance, 
both are obstructed in produdng their full beneficial 
eflbets. God has placed harmony between them, and it 
is only human imperfection and ignorance that have in- 
troduced discord. One way of cultivating the senti- 
ments would be for men to meet and act together, on 
tha prindples which I am now endeavouring to unfold, 
askd to exerdse, in mutual instruction, and in united 
adoration of the great and glorious Creator, the several 
fJMalties of Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Ideality, 
Wonder, and Conscientiousness. The reward of acting 
in this manner would be a communication of direct and 
intanse pleasure to each other ; for I refer to every in- 
dividual who has ever had the good fortune to pass a 
day or an hour with a really benevolent, pious, honest, 
and intelleetnal man, whose soul swelled with adoration 
of Ids Creator, whose intellect was replenished with 
•knowledge of His works, and whose whole mind was 



insthict with sympathy for human happiness, — whether 
such a day did not afford him the most pure, elevated, 
and lasting gratification he ever enjoyed. Such an ex- 
ercise, besides, would invigorate the whole moral and 
intellectual powers, and fit them to discover and obey 
the Divine institutions. 

Phrenology is highly conducive to this ei^oyment of 
our moral and intellectual nature. No faculty is bad, 
but, on the contrary, each has a legitimate sphere of ac- 
tion, and, when properly gratified, is a fountain of plea- 
sure ; in short, man possesses no feeling, of the ri^t 
exercise of which an enlightened and ingenuous mind 
need be ashamed. A party of thoroughly practical phre> 
nologists, therefore, meet in the perfect knowledge of 
each other's qualities ; they respect these as the gifts of 
the Creator ; and their great object is to derive the ut- 
most pleasure from their Intimate use, and to avoid 
every approximation to abuse of them. The distinc- 
tions of country and education are broken down by 
unity of principle ; the chilling restraints of Cautious- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Secretiveness, and Love of Approba- 
tion, which stand as barriers of eternal ice between hu- 
man beings in the ordinary intercourse of society, are 
gently removed ; the directing sway is committed to 
Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Intel- 
lect ; and then the higher principles of the mind operate 
with a delightful vivacity unknown to persons unac- 
quainted with the qualities of human nature. 

Intellect also ought to be regularly exercised in arts, 
science, philosophy, and observation. 

I have said nothing of dedicating hours to the direct 
gratification of the animal powers ; not that they should 
not be exercised, but that fiill scope for their activity 
is included in the employments already mentioned. In 
muscular exercises, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Con- 
structiveness. Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, and Love 
of Approbation, may all be gratified. In contending 
with and surmounting physical and moral difficulties, 
Combativeness and Destructiveness obtain vent; in 
working at a mechanical employment requiring t^e 
exertion of strength, these two faculties, and also Con- 
structiveness and Acquisitiveness, will be exercised; 
in emulation who shall accomplish most good, Self- 
Esteem and Love of Approbation will obtain scope. 
In the exercise of the moral faculties, several of these, 
and others of the animal propensities, are employed ; 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesiveness, 
for example, acting under the guidance of Benevolence, 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, Ideality, and Intellect, 
receive direct enjoyment in the domestic circle. From 
their being properly directed also, and from the supe- 
rior delicacy and refinement imparted to them by the 
higher powers, they do not infringe the moral law, and 
leave no sting or repentance in the mind. 

Finally, a certain portion of time should be dedicated 
to the taking of food and to sleep. 

All systems hitherto practised have been deficient in 
providing for one or more of these branches of eigoy- 
ment. In the community at Orbiston, formed on Mr 
Owen's principles, music, dancing, and theatrical en- 
tertainments were provided ; but the people soon tired 
of these. They had not corresponding moral and in- 
tellectual instruction. The novelty excited them, but 
there was nothing substantial behind. In common so- 
ciety, very little of either rational instruction or amuse- 
ment is provided. The n^lect of innocent amusement 
is a great error. 

If there be truth in these views, they will throw some 
light on two important questions that have embarrassed 
philosophers, in regard to the progress of human im- 
provement. The first Lb, Why should man have existed 
BO long, and made so small an advance on the road to 
happiness ? It is obvious that the ve^ scheme of 
creation which I have described, implies Uiat man is a 
progressive being ; and progression necessarily supposes 
lower and higher oondiUons of attainment and enjoy- 
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ment. While men are ignorant, there ia great indivi- 
doal suffering. This distresses sensitive minds, and 
■eems inexplicable : they cannot conceive how improve- 
ment should so slowly advance. I confess myself in- 
capable of affording any philosophical explanation why 
man should have been so constituted ; neither can I 
give a rMson why the whole earth was not made tem- 
perate and productive, in place of being partially co- 
Tered with barren sand and eternal snow. The Creator 
alone can explain these points. When the inhabitants 
of Britain wore the skins of animals, and lived in huts, 
we may presume that, in rigorous winters, many of 
them suffered severe privations, and that some would 
perish from cold. If there had been among the suf- 
ferers a gifted philosopher, who observed the talents 
that were inherent in the people, although then latent, 
and who, in consequence, foresaw the splendid palaces 
and warm fabrics with which their descendants would 
one day adorn this island, he might well have been led 
to deplore the slow progress of improvement, and been 
grieved at the prevalence of so much intermediate mi* 
eery. Yet the explanation that man is a progressive 
beicfg is all that philosophy can offer ; and if this sa- 
tisfy us as to the past, it must be equally satisfactory 
in regard to the present and the future. The difficulty 
is eloquently adverted to by Dr Chalmers in his Bridge- 
water Treatise. " We might not know the reason/' 
says he, " why, in the moral world, so many ages of dark- 
ness and depravity should have been permitted to paw 
by, any more than we know the reason why, in the na- 
tural world, the trees of a forest, instead of starting all 
at once into the full efflorescence and stateliness of 
their manhood, have to make their slow and laborious 
advancement to maturity, cradled in storms, and alter- 
nately drooping or expanding with the vicissitudes of 
the seasons. But though unable to scan all the cycles 
either of the moral or natural economy, yet we may re- 
cognise such influences at work as, when multiplied and 
developed to the uttermost, are abundantly capable of 
r^enereting the world. One of the likeliest of these 
influences is the power of education, to the perfecting 
of which BO many minds are earnestly directed at thif 
moment, and for the general acceptance of which in so- 
ciety we have a guarantee in the strongest affections 
and fondest wishes of the fathers and mothen of fami- 
lies." (Vol. i. p. 186.) 

Although, therefore, we cannot explain why man was 
constituted a progressive being, and why such a being 
advances slowly, I have endeavoured to point out that 
there is at least an adaptation of his faculties to his con- 
dition. If I am right in the fundamental proposition, 
that harmonious activity of the fkcultiee is synonymous 
with enjoyment of existence, — it follows thai it would 
have been less wise and less benevolent towards man, 
constituted as he is, to have communicated to him in- 
tuitively perfect knowledge, theraby leaving his mental 
powers with diminished motives to activity, than to 
bestow on him faculties endowed with high susceptibi- 
lity of action, and to surround him with sceuM, objects, 
ciKumstances, and relations, calculated to maintain them 
in ceaseless excitement ; although this latt«r arrange- 
ment necessarily subjects him to suffering while igno- 
rant, and renders his first ascent in the scale of im- 
provement difficult and slow. It is interesting to ob- 
serve, that, Micording to this view, although the first 
pair of the human race had been created with powerful 
and well-balanced faculties, but of the same nature as 
at present ; if they were not also intuitively inspired 
with knowledge of the whole creaticm, and its relations, 
their first movements as individualt would have been 
retrograde ; that is, as individual*, they would, through 
pure want of information, have infringed many natural 
laws, and suffered evil ; while, as partt oftke race, they 
would have been decidedly advancing : for every pang 
they suffered would have led them to a new step in 
knowledge, and prompted them to advance toward! a 



much higher condition than that which they at fint 
occupied. According to the hypothesis now presentsd, 
not only is man really benefited by the arrangsment 
which leaves him to discover the natural laws for him- 
self, although, during the period of his ignorance, ht 
suffers much evil from want of acquaintance with thoa; 
but tile progress which he has already made towardi 
knowledge and happiness must, from the very extoit of 
his experience, be actually greater than can at preaeat 
be conceived. Its extent will become more obvioos, 
and his experience itself more valuable, after he has 
obtained a view of the real theory of his oonstitutioo. 
He will find that past miseries have at least •'■•>**TOFtsd 
countless errors, and he will know how to avoid tboo- 
sands of paths that lead to pain : in short, he will thea 
discover that errors in conduct, like errors in philoso- 
phy, give additional importance and practicability to 
truth, by tlie demonstration which they afford of the 
evils attending departures from its dictates. The grand 
sources of human suffering at present are bodily diinsso 
and mental anxiety, and, in the next chapter, theae will 
be traced to infringement, through ignorance or other* 
wise, of physical, oirganic, moral, or intellectual laws* 
which, when understood, appear in themselves calcu- 
lated to promote the happiness of the racQ. It may be 
supposed that, according to this view, as knowledge ae- 
cumulates, enjoyment will decrease ; but, as formerly 
observed, ample provision is made against this event, 
by withholding intuition from each generation as it 
appears on the stage. Each successive age must acquire 
knowledge for itself; and, provided ideas are new and 
suited to the faculties, the pleasure of acquiring them 
from instructors is second only to that of discovering 
them ourselves. It is probable, moreover, that many 
ages will elapse before all the fkcts and relations of na- 
ture shall have been explored, and the possibility of 
discovery exhausted. If the universe be infinite, know* 
ledge can never be complete. 

The second question is. Has man really advanced in 
happiness, in proportion to his increase in knowledge? 
We are apt to entertain erroneous notions of the plea> 
sures exgoyed in past ages. Fabulists have represented 
men as then peaceful, innocent, and gay ; but if we look 
narrowly into the conditions of savage and barbarian 
life in tiie present day, and recollect that these wen the 
states of all nations before they acquired scientific know- 
ledge, we shall not much or long regret the pretendsd 
diminution of enjoyment by civilization.^ Phrenology 
renders the superiority of the latter condition certain, 
by shewing it to be a law of nature, that, until the in* 
tellect is extensively informed, and the moral senti' 
ments assiduously exercised, the animal propensitisi 
bear the predominant sway ; and that wheraver these 
ara supreme, misery is an inevitable concomitant. In- 
deed, the answer to the objection that happiness has not 
increased with knowledge, appears to me to be found 
in the fact, that until Phrenology was discovered, the 
nature of man was not scientiflcally known, and that, 
in consequence, very few of his institutions, civil or 
domestic, were founded on principles accordant with 
the laws of his constitution. Owing to the same causes 
also, much of his knowledge has necessarily remained 
partial, and inapplicable to use ; but after this sdenoe 
shall have been appreciated and applied, clouds of dark' 
ness, accumulated through long ages that ara past, may 
be expected to roll away, as if touched by the rays of 
the meridian sun, — and with them many of the mise- 
ries that attend total ignorance or impcorfect informa- 
tion to disappear, t 

e See on this sulijoct a rery elaborate and philosoplUcal 
volume in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, eatiUod 
The 5rtr Zealander*, p. 860. 

f Readers who are strangers to Phrenology and the evi- 
dence on which it rests, maj regard the ofoeerrations in the 
text as eztraTsgant and enthnsiastie ; but I respecCfblly re- 
mind them, that, while they judge in eomparalive ^gnonnoa 
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It o«glit «lio to be kept oonitantly in remembrance 
man is a ipcial being^ and that the precept " love 
'hf neighboor is thyself" is imprinted in his constitu- 
ioB. That is to saj, so much of the happiness of each 
BdiTidnal depends on the habits, practices, and opinions 
if tha eocietjr in which he lives, that he cannot reap the 
iiO benefits of his own advanoouent, until similar prin- 
iplas have been embraced and realised in practice by 
lis ftilofw-men. This renders it his interest, as it is 
ds dntj, to communicate his knowledge to them, and 

earry them forward in the career of improvement. 
it this moment, tiiere are thousands of persons who 
■1 tbalr ei\|oyments, physical, moral, and intellectual, 

and abridged by the mass of ignorance and 
which every where surrounds them. They 
living before their age, and whom the world 
■ither understands nor appreciates. I^t them not, 
hswever, repine or despair ; but let them dedicate their 
Mrt efforts to onmmunicating the truths which have 
ipMad op to themselves the prospect of happiness, and 
tey will not be disappointed. The law of our consti- 
litioa which has established the superiority of the mo- 
nl seDtiments, renders it impossible for individuals to 
Mtain the fall enjoyment of their rational nature, until 
thij have rend^ed Uieir fellow-men virtuous and happy ; 
md in the truth and power of this principle, the igno- 
nat and the wretched have a guarantee for being raised 
la their condition by tlie efforts of their more fortunate 
brtthren. If all ranks of the people were taught the 
^oeophy which I am now advocating, and if, in so 
Etf as it is true, it were acted on by their legislators, 
sad enforced by their religious instructors as the will 
of the Creator communicated to man through His natu- 
rsl institutions, the progress of general improvement 
voold be greatly accelerated. 

If the views now advocated shall ever prevail, it 
•ill be seen that the experience of past ages affords no 
iiAdeat reason for limiting our estimate of man's ca- 
pabilities of civilisation. In the introductory chapter, 

1 Boitioiied the <^inions of some philosophers about 
ths slow and gradual preparation of the globe for man ; 
tad r«Barked that he also appears to be destined to 
idvaaoe only by stages to the highest condition of his 
Bsml and intellectual nature. At present he is ob- 
risosly only in the beginning of his career. Although 
I knowledge of external nature, and of himself, is in- 
ikfeaaable to his advancement towards his true station 
■ a rational being, yet four hundred years have not 
riipesd since the arts of printing and engraving were 
bvated, without which knowledge could not be dis- 
— iasUJ through the mass of mankind ; and, even 
Boir, ^ art of reading is by no means general over 
Ike vorid — so that the meoM of calling man's ra- 
tisBal nature into activity, although discovered, are 
burery imperfectly applied. It is only five or six 
MBtnries since the mariner's compass was known in 
Eorope, without which even philosophers could not as- 
iertsin the roost common facts regarding the size, form, 
ad prodnctions of the earth. It is but three hundred 
nd forty-three years since one-half of the habitable 
(lobe, Asaerica, became known to the other half; and 
nnsiderable portions of it are still unknown even to 
ht beat informed inquirers. It is little more than two 
inadrad years since the circulation of the blood was dis- 
overed ; jweviously to which it was impossible even for 
fhysicians to form any correct idea of the uses of many 
if Ban's corporeal organs, and of their relations to ex- 

t has been my endeavour to subject it to the teTerest scru- 
iaj. Haviof found its proofs irrefragable, and being con- 
laeed of Its importance, I solicit their indulgence in speak* 
Bf of it as it appears to mj own mind. As many persons 
oatiaoe igaorant of the pro g ress which Phrenology has made, 
havs addsd^in the Appendix No. III^ a note on this sutiJect. 



temal nature. Haller, who flourished in the early part 
and middle of the last century, may be regarded as the 
founder of human physiology as a science of observa-, 
tion. It is only between forty and fifty years since the 
true functions of the brain and nervous system were 
discovered ; before which we possessed no adequate 
means of becoming acquainted with our mental consti- 
tution and its adaptation to external circumstances and 
beings. It is no more than sixty-one years since the 
study of Chemistry, or of the constituent elements of 
the globe, was put into a philosophical condition by Dr 
Priestley's discovery of oxygen ; and hydrogen was dis- 
covered so lately as 1 766, or sixty-nine years ago. Be- 
fore that time, people in general were comparativelj* 
ignorant of the qualities and relations of the most im- 
portant material agents with which they were sur- 
rounded. At present this knowledge is still in its in- 
fancy, as will appear from an enumeration c^ the dates 
of several other important discoveries. Electricity waa 
discovered in 17i?8, galvanism in 1784, gas-light about 
1798; and steam-boats, steam-looms, and the safety- 
lamp, in our own day. 

It is only of late years that the study of Geology has 
been seriously begun ; without which we could not Imow 
the past changes in the physical structure of the globe, a 
matter of much importance as an element in judging of 
our present position in the world's pn^ress. This science 
also is still in its infancy. An inconceivable extent of 
territory remains to be explored, from the examination 
of which the most interesting and instructive conclu- 
sions will probably present themselves. In astronomy, 
too, the discoveries of the two Herscbels promise to 
throw additional light on the early history of the globe. 

The mechanical sciences are at this moment in full 
play, putting forth vigorous shoots, and giving the 
strongest indications of youth, and none of decay. 

The sciences of morals and of government are still 
in many respects in a crude condition. 

In consequence, therefore, of his profound ignorance, 
man, in all ages, has been directed in his pursuits by 
the mere impulse of his strongest propensities, formerly 
to war and conquest, and now to accumulating wealth ; 
without having framed his habits and institutions in 
conformity with correct and enlightened views of his 
own nature, and its real interests and wants. During 
past ages Nature has been constantly operating on man, 
but in consequence of his ignorance of her laws, he has 
not generally accommodated his conduct to her influ- 
ence, and hence has suffered countless evils. This con- 
dition of things still continues to exist. Up to the 
present day, the mass of the people in every nation have 
remained essentially ignorant, the tools of interested 
leaders, or die creatures of their own blind impulses, 
imfavourably situate for the development of their ra- 
tional nature ; and they, constituting the great mino- 
rity, necessarily influence the condition of the rest. 
But at last, the arts and sciences seem to be tending 
towards abridging himnan labour, so as to force leisure 
on tlie mass of the people ; while the elements of use- 
ful knowledge are so rapidly increasing, the capacity of 
the operatives for instruction is so generally recognised, 
and the means of communicating it ate so powcrt\il and 
abundant, that a new era may fdrly be considered as 
having commenced. 

From the want of a practical philosophy of human 
nature, multitudes of amiable and talented individuals 
are at present anxious only for preservation of the attain- 
ments which society possesses, and dread retrogression 
in the future. If the views now expounded be correct, 
this race of moralists and politicians will in time be- 
come extinct ; because, progressitm being the law of our 
nature, the proper education of the people will render 
the desire for improvement universal. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TO WHAT BXTSMT ARE THB MISERIBS OP MANKIND 
REFERABLE TO INFRINOBMENT OP THB LAWS OF 
NATURE? 

I. Cakimitiet mriaingfnm infringement e/tke pkpeical laiM — 
ThcM Uwt of great utility to animalt who act in aocord- 
anoa with them, and productire of injury only when dinre- 
gardtd — ^Example of law of graTitation — Man and the lower 
animati constitutionaUy placed in certain relatione to that 
law — Calamities auflbred ft-om it by man, to what refer* 
able ? — The objection conrid er e d . That the great body of 
mankind are not sufficiently mond and intellectual to act 
in conformity with the natural lawe — The more ignorant 
and careleee men are, the more they tufTer.— — OQL Stilt 
that be/aU mankind /rem infringement ef the ergamie latee — 
Neceedty of so enlightening the intellect at to enable it to 
curb and direct the blind feeling* which naturally and 
•pontaneoualy arise in the mind — Organised being defined 
— To ei\}oy a constitution as perfect as possible, it must 
spring from a sound and complete germ ; be supplied with 
food, light, and air { and duly exercise its Amctions — The 
human fhune so constituted as to admit of the peeeWKtg 
of health and vigour during a long life^-Remarkable health 
of the New Zealanders — The sufferings of women in child- 
bed apparently not ineTitable— The organic laws hitherto 
neglected and little known — Miseries resulting from this 
cause to ivoitiouals — Description of the brain — Neces- 
sity for its regular exercise— To proTide for this, we must 
(1) educate and train the mental feculties in youth, and (S) 
place individuals in drcumstances habitually demanding 
the discharge of useftd and important daties — Answer to 
the question. What is the use of education t — The whole 

■ body improved by exercise of the brain — Misery of idle- 
ness — Instances of evils produced by neglect of the natural 
lawss The great plague in London; fever and ague in 
marshy districts ; explosions in coal-ndnes — Answer to the 
ol\}ectlon. That men are unable to remember the natural 
laws, and to apply the knowledge of them in practice — 
Advantage of teaching sdentifio frineiplee — Farther ex- 
amples of disease and premature death consequent on ne- 
glect of the organic laws — Eminent success of Captain 
Murray in preserving the health of his crew — Erroneous 
▼iewB of divine dispensations, in the vrorks of religious 
writers — Social miseries from neglect of the organic laws 
— >{1.) Demeetie miseries — Marriage of persons with dis- 
cordant minds a fertile source of unhappiness — Phrenology 
affords the means of avoiding this error — Diffsrent forms 
of head, and the concomitant dispositions, exemplified by 
the cases of Hare, Williams, Sheridan, Melahothon, Pope 
Alexander VI^ and VitelUus — CnU>be and Dr Johnson 
quoted — Hereditary transmission of bodily and mental qua- 
lities fh>m parents to children — Transmission of diseases 
well known — Transmission of character remarked by many 
writers — Horace, Drs John and James Gregory, Voltaire, 
Dr King, Dr Mason Good, Haller, &c., quoted on this sub- 
ject — Hereditary descent of forms of brain obvious in na- 
tions — The oflkpring of an American or Asiatic and a 
European superior to the offspring of two i^mericans or 
Asiatics — The extent to which children resemble their 
parents, oonsidered-^Reasons for concluding that the men- 
tal duunacter of each child is determined by the qualities 
of the stock, combined with the feculties predominant in 
the parents at the commencement of its existence — Trans- 
mission of fectitious or temporary conditions of the body 
— Transmission of acquired habits — Appearance of pecu- 
liarities in children, in consequence of impressions made 
on the miad of the mother — Descent of temporary mental 
and bodily qualities — These subjects still in many respects 
obscure — General neglect of the organic laws in the for- 
mation of marriages — Dr Caldwell quoted — Marriage pro- 
hibited in Wurtemberg before certain ages — Advantages 
arising from the law of hereditary descent, and bad effects 
which would follow its abolition — Why do children of the 
same marriage differ ftrom each other? — Cases illustrative 
of the evils resulting fh>m neglect of the law of hereditary 
transmission — Marriage between blood-relations forbidden 
by the natural law — (2.) Hurtful consequences of neglect 
of the organic laws in the erdinurif relatiene of eeeietp — 
Misconduct of servants, clerks, partners, and agents — Uti- 
lity of Phrenology in enabling us to avoid this source of 
misery — Dx ath — A natural and useful institution — Views 
of theologians respecting it — Death considered as it affects 
the lower animals and mankind — Nature does not seem to 
intend the death of human beings, except in old age — Un- 
timely death the result of infHngemcnt of the organic laws 



— Means provided by nature to relieve men firom 1 
death — Death not revolting to the moral sentimex 

quency of premature death decreasing. IIL C 

arieing firem iitfringement of tke morml law — Can 
diversi^ of moral and reli^ous codes and opinio; 
ferent nations and among philosophers— Adran 
cured by cultivating and scting under the dictat 
moral sentiments and intellect ; and evils induce 
opposite conduct — (1) Sufforings of individuals froi 
of the moral and intellectual laws— <S) Calamitie 
to individuals and communities fh>m infHngHmei 
social law — Malthns*s principle of population — 1 
bitants of Britain too much engrossed by manul 
and mercantile pursuits — Misery produced by ovei 
the markets — Times of ** commercial prosperity** 
sons of the greatest infHngemenU of the laws of i 
Injustice and inexpediency of the combination la 
essflity of abridging the periods of Ubour of the < 
population, and cultivating their moral and ratiox 
ties — Thie rendered possible by the use of mad 
manufiKctures — Ought government to interfere wil 
try f — Miseries endnnd by the middle and upper 
consequence of departure fhun the moral law. in 
sent customs of sodety— <8) EffMst of the moral 
national prosperity — The highest prosperity of on 
perfectly compatible with that of every other — !> 
that nations, in order to secure it, should act towi 
other on the prindples dictated by the moral senti 
Evil produced by disregard of these prindples — lUui 
in the slave-trade, the American war, and the pi 
Themistodes to bum the Spartan ships — The natic 
of Britain the result of unprindpled wars — Other e^ 
the same source— Bad effects antidpated trmn the c 
of negro slavery in the United SUtes— The S] 
punished under the natural laws for their crm 
America — The drilisation of savages more easy b 
than by fordble measures — Moral sdenoe far out 
by phydcal— Necessity of cultivating the former. 

Ix the present chapter, I propoee to oonside 
of the evils that have afiSicted the haman race ; 
inquire whether they have proceeded from nef 
laws, benevolent and wise in themselves, and calt 
when observed, to promote the happiness of n 
from a defective or vicious constitution of natar 
following extract fnaa the Journal of John Lod 
tains a fordble sUtement of the principle whit 
tend to illustrate : " Though justice be also a 
lion which we must necessarily ascribe to the 8 
Being, yet we cannot suppose the exercise of it 
extend farther than his goodness has need of it 
preservation of his creatures in the order and b< 
the state that he has placed each of them in ; f< 
our actions cannot reach unto him, or bring h 
profit or damage, the punishments he inflicts oo 
his creatures, i. e. the misery or destruction he 
upon them, can be nothing else but to presei 
greater or more considerable part, and so being < 
preservation, his Justice is nothing but a brand 
goodness, which is fkin by severity to restrain t] 
gular and destructive parts from doing harm." 
Kinff*t Life of Locke, p. 1S3. 

SECT. I. CALAMITIES ARISING FROM INFRINGEM 

THE PHYSICAL LAWS. 

The proper way of viewing the Creator's insti 
is to look, first, to their usee, and to the advantai 
flow from using them aright ; and, secondly, 1 
abuses, and the evils that proceed from this sou 

In Chapter II., some of the benefits conferred 
by the law of gravitation have been enumerated 
may here advert to some of the evils originatii 
thfU law, when human conduct is in oppoeititt 
For example, men are liable to foil from hon 
riages, stairs, precipices, roofs, chimneys, laddi 
masts, and also to slip in the street — by which at 
life is sometimes suddenly cut short, or rendered 
able fVom lameness and pain ; and the question 
Is human nature provided with any means of pn 
against these evils, commensurate with their tn 
•nd extent t 
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Tbft lower Miiinala are subject to this law as well as 
■iB ; aad Um QuHim has bestowed on them external 
Mona, nenrea, muBcIes, bones, an instinctive sense of 
equUibrinm, the sense of danger, or caatiousnees, and 
e^er fbeoltiea, to place them in accordance with it. 
appear to afford saiBcient protection to animals 
in ordinary drcomstances ; for we yerj rarely 
any of them, in their natural condition, killed 
itilAted by accidents referrible to gravitation. 
tiMir mode of lifb exposes them to extraordinary 
fttMD this law, they are provided with additional 
The monkey, which climbs trees, enjoys 
mascolar energy in its legs, hands, and tail, far 
Ingt in proportion to its gravitating tendency, 
Qto bttlk and weight), that which is bestowed on the legs 
mi anna of man ; so that, by this means, it springs 
htm branch to branch, and supports itself, in almost 
security sgainst the law in question. The 
which browses on the brinks of precipices, has re- 
esived m hoof and legs that give precision and stability 
to its steps. Birds, which are destined to sleep on 
of trees, are provided with a muscle passing 
tlM joints of each leg and stretching down to the 
fat, and which, being pressed by their weight, produces 
a proportionate contraction of their daws, so as to make 
tksB dii^ the ftster, the greater their liability to fall. 
The iy, wUch walks and sleeps on perpendicular walls 
■d tit ceilings of rooms, has a hollow in its foot, from 
wUbh it «expeb the air, and the pressure of the atmo- 
iphsrs on the outside of the foot holds it ikst to the ob- 
jiet on which the inside is placed. The walrus, or sea- 
hqpa, which is destined to climb up the sides of ice- 
kUls, is provided with a similar apparatus. The camel, 
vbose native region is the sandy desert of the torrid 
ioae, has broad spreading hooves to support it on the 
loose soil. Fishes are fbmished with air-bladders, by dila- 
ting and contracting which they can accommodate them- 
•ihrisB with perfect precision to the law of gravitation. 
In these instances, the lower animals appear to be 
lisoed by tlieir natural endowments, admirably in bar- 
■oay with gravitation, and guaranteed against its in- 
jirioas offsets. Is man, then, less an object of love 
vith tba Creator ? Is he alone left exposed to the evils 
thii spring inevitably fh>m neglecting its operation ? 
of protection are different, but when un- 
and applied, they will probably be found not 
IsB eomplete. Man also has received bones, muscles, 
I, an instinct of equilibrium,* and the faculty of 
but not in equal perfection, in propoi^ 
tisn to his ilgure, sixe, and weight, with those bestowed 
« tho lower Mnimala : — The difference, however, is far 
won than compensated by other faculties, particularly 
of ConstroctivenesB and Reflection, in which he 
ses them. Keeping in view that the ex- 
tinMl world, in repaid to man, is arranged on the 
prlneipla of the supremacy of the moral sentiments 
sad intrilect in cases of conflict between the faculties, 
we shall probably find that the calamities suffered by 
kim from the law of gravitation, are referrible to pre- 
^HHn^"^^ of the animal propensities, or to neglect of 
proper eacercise of his intellectual powers. For exam- 
ple, wtien ooadies break down, ships sink, or men fall 
from ladders, how generally may the cause be traced 
to decay in the vdiide, the vessel, or the ladder, which 
a predominating Acquisitiveness alone allowed to re- 
main ■nrepeired ; or when men fall from houses and scaf- 
Ibldi, or slip on the street, how frequently should we 
$ad their muscular, nervous, and mental energies im- 
pairod lij prooeding debaucheries — in other words, by 
preJomi nance of the animal faculties, which for the time 
diadnished their natural means of aooomraodating them- 
selves to the law from which they suffer. The slater, 
la osing a ladder, assists himself by the reflecUve powers ; 
hat, in walking along the ridge of a house, or standing 
en a ddmnej, he takes no aid from these faculties ; he 
* Tide Issay on Wright, Pbren. Journ. vol. U. p. 412. 



trusts to the mere instinctive power of equilibrium, in 
which he is inferior to the lower animals, — and, in so 
doing, clearly violates the law of his nature that requires 
him to use reflection where instinct is deficient. Canr 
sality and Constructiveness could invent and ftkshion 
means, by which, if he slipped from a roof or chimney, 
his fall might be arrested. A small chain, for instance, 
attached by one end to a girdle round his body, and hav- 
ing the other end fastened by a hook and eye to the roof, 
might leave him at liberty to move, and might break his 
fall in case he slipped. How frequently, too, do these 
accidents happen after disturbance of the mental facul- 
ties and corporeal functions by intoxication ! 

The objection will probably occur, that in the grose 
condition in which the mental powers exist, the great 
body of mankind are incapable of exerting habitually 
that degree of moral and intellectual energy, which is 
indispensable to observance of the natural laws; and. 
that, therefore, they are, in point of fact, less fortunate 
than the lower animals. I admit that, at present, this 
representation is to a considerable extent just ; but no- 
where do I perceive the human mind instructed, and its 
powers exercised, in a degree at all approaching to their 
limits. Let any person recollect how much greater ca- 
pacity for eigoyment and security from danger he has 
experienced, at a particular time, when his whole mind 
was filled with, and excited by, some mighty interest, 
not only allied to, but founded in, morality and intel- 
lect, than in that languid condition which accompanies 
the absence of elevated and ennobling emotions ; and he 
may form some idea of what man may achieve, when his 
powers shall have been cultivated to the extent of their 
capacity. At the present moment, no class of society 
is systematically instructed in the constitution of the 
mind and body, in the relations of tiiese to external ob- 
jects, in the nature of these objects, in the prinaple 
that activity of the faculties is the true source of plea- 
sure, and that the higher the powers the more intense 
the delight ; and, if such views be to the mind what 
light is to the eyes, air to the lungs, and food to the 
stomach, there is no wonder that a mass of inert wun- 
ialUy^ if I may use such a word, should every where 
exist around us, and that numberless evils should spring 
fh>m its continuance in that condition. If active fWml- 
ties. harmoniously gratified, are the natural fountains 
of enjoyment, and tlie external world is created with 
reference to this state ; it is as obvious that misery 
must result from animal supremacy and intellectual tor- 
pidity, as that flame, which is constituted to bum only 
when supplied with oxygen, must inevitably become ex- 
tinct when exposed to carbonic acid gas. Finally, if the 
arrangement by which man is left to discover and obey 
tile laws of his own nature, and of the physical world, 
be more conducive to activity than intuitive knowledge, 
the calamities now contemplated may have been insti- 
tuted to force him to do his duty ; and his duty, when 
executed, will constitute his delight. 

While, therefore, we lament the fate of individual 
victims to the law of gravitation, we cannot condemn 
that law itself. If it were suspended, to save men from 
the effects of negligence, not only might the proud crea- 
tions of human skill totter to their base, and the human 
body rise from the earth and hang midway in the air ; 
but our highest enjoyments would be terminated, and 
our fkculties become positively useless, by being de- 
prived of their field of action. Causality, for instance, 
teaches that the same cause will always, cctterit pari- 
buif produce similar effects ; and, if the physical laws 
were suspended or varied to accommodate themselves to 
man's negligence or folly, it is obvious that this faculty 
would be without an object, and that no definite course 
of action could be entered upon with confidence in the 
result. If, on the other hand, this view of the consti- 
tution of nature were kept steadily in mind, the occur- 
rence of one accident of this kind would stimulate re- 
flection to discover means of avoiding others. 
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Similar illustnttions and oommentariea might be 
given, in regard to the other physical lawB to which 
man ia subject ; but the object of the present essay be- 
ing merely to evolve principles, I confine myself to 
gravitation, as the most obvious and best imderstood. 

I do not mean to say, that, by the mere exercise of 
intellect, man may absolutely guarantee himself against 
all accidents ; but only that the more ignorant and care- 
less he is, the more will he suffer, — and the more intel- 
ligent and vigilant, the less ; and that I can perceive no 
limits to this rule. The law of most civilized countries 
recognises this principle, and subjects owners of ships, 
coaches, and other vehicles, in reparation of damage 
arising from gross infringements of the physical laws. 
It is unquestionable that the enforcement of this liabi- 
lity has given increased security to travellers -to no 
trifling extent. 

B£CT. II. OS THE EVILS THAT BEFALL MANKIND FROM 

INFRINGEMENT OF THE ORGANIC LAWS. 

It is a very common error, to imagine that the feel- 
hugt of the mind are communicated to it through the 
medium of the iniellect ; and, in particular, that if no 
indelicate objects reach the eyes, or expressions pene- 
trate the ears, perfect purity will necessarily reign with- 
in the soul : and, carrying this mistake into practice, 
some persons are prone to object to all discussion of the 
subjects treated of under the *' Organic Laws," in works 
designed for general use. But their principle of rea- 
soning is fallacious, and the result has been highly de- 
trimental to society. The feelinpt exist and possess 
activity distinct from the intellect f they spur it on to 
obtain their own gratification ; and it may become either 
their guide or their slave, according as it is, or is not, 
enlightened concerning their constitution and objects, 
and the laws of nature to which they are subjected. 
The most profound philosophers have inculcated this 
doctrine, and by phrenological observation it is demon- 
stratively established. The organs of the feelings are 
distinct from those of the intellectual faculties ; they 
are larger ; and, as each faculty, cceterit paribua^ acts 
with a vigour proportionate to the size of its organs, 
the feelings are obviously the more active or impelling 
powers. The cerebellum, or organ of Amativeness, is 
the largest of the whole mental organs ; and, being en- 
dowed with natural activity, it fills the mind sponta- 
neously with emotions and suggestions, which cannot 
be prevented from arising, or eradicated alter they exist ; 
but the outward manifestations of which may be direct- 
ed, controlled, or resisted, by intellect and moral sen- 
timent. The whole question, therefore, resolves itself 
into this. Whether is it more beneficial to enlighten 
the understanding, to enable it to control and direct 
that feeling, — or (under the influence of an error in 
philoeophy, and false delicacy founded on it) to permit 
the propensity to riot in all the fierceness of a blind 
animal instinct, withdrawn from the eye of reason, but 
not thereby deprived of its vehemence and importunity? 
The former course appears to me to be the only one con- 
sistent with reason and morality ; and I shall adopt it 
in reliance on the good sense of my readers, that they 
will at once discriminate between practical instruction 
concerning this feeling addrrased to the intellect, and 
lascivious representations addressed to the mere propen- 
sity itself — with the latter of which the enemies of all 
improvement may attempt to confotmd my observations. 
To the pure, all things are pure; in other words, eveiy 
f\mction of the mind and body is instituted by the Crea- 
tor : each has a legitimate sphere of activity : but all 
may be abused ; and it is impossible regularly to avoid 
the abuse of them, except by being instructed in their 
nature, objects, and relations. This instruction is science 
of the most beneficial description. The propriety, nay 
necessity, of acting on this principle, becomes more and 
more apparent, when it is considered that, to individuals 
in whom the feeling in question is naturally weak, snch 



discussions suggest only intellectual ideas, and that tbey 
peixxive no indelicacy in knowledge which is calcalatid 
to be useful ; while, on the other hand, persons in whom 
the feeling is natundly strong, and in whom they toasf 
excite emotion, are precisely those who, of all otheit, 
stand most in need of instruction. 

An organized being is one which derives its existcnee 
from a previously existing organized being — which sub- 
sists on food, grows, attains maturity, decays, and dies. 
Wliatever the ultimate object of the Creator, in con- 
stituting organized beings, may be, it will scarcely be 
denied, that part of His design is, that they shoold 
enjoy their existence here ; and, if so, the object of 
every part of their structure should be to 0(mdaoe to 
this end. To render an oiganized being perfect in its 
kind, the first law that must be observed is, that the 
germ from which it springs shall be complete in all iti 
parts, and sound in its whole constitution ; the seoond 
is, that the moment it is ushered into life, and as kog 
as it continues to live, it shall be supplied with food, 
light, air, and every other aliment necessary for its sup- 
port ; and the third law is, that it shall doly exerdie 
its functions. When all these laws are obeyed, the be- 
ing should enjoy pleasure from its organised frame, if 
its Creator be benevolent ; and its constitotton sbodd 
be so adapted to its circumstances, as to admit of oba* 
dience to them, if its Creator be wise and po w e r fuL Is 
there, then, no such phenomenon on earth, as a hnmso 
being existing in full possession of organic vigour, from 
birth till advanced age, when the organic systeoi is 
fairly worn out ? Numberless examples of this kind 
have occurred, and they shew to demonstration, tfairt 
the corporeal frame of man is so constituted as to sd- 
mit of the pofihility of his enjoying health and v^oor 
during the whole period of a long life. It is mentioned 
in the Life of CapUin Cook, that " one drcumstaBOt 
peculiarly worthy of notice is the perfect and unintef 
nipted health of the inhabitants of New Zealand. In 
all the visits made to their towns, where old and ycmg, 
men and women, crowded about our voyagers, thrf 
never observed a single person who appeared to have 
any bodily complaint : nor among the nnmben that 
were seen naked, was once perceived the slightest erup* 
tion upon the skin, or the least mark which indicsttd 
that such an eruption had formerly existed. Another 
proof of the health of these people is the facility with 
which the wounds they at any time receive are heoled. 
In the man who had been shot with the musket-ball 
through the fleshy part of his arm, the wonnd seemed 
to be so well digested, and in so fair a way of being per- 
fectly healed, that if Mr Cook had not known that no 
application had been made to it, he declared that be 
should certainly have inquired, with a very interested 
curiosity, after the vulnerary herbs and surgical art of 
the country. An additional evidence of human na- 
ture being untainted with disease in New Zealand, is 
the great number of old men with .whom it abounds. 
Many of them, by the loss of their hair and teeth, ap- 
peared to be very ancient, and yet none of them were 
decrepit. Although they were not equal to the yomg 
in muscular strength, they did not come in the lesst 
behind them with regard to cheerfulness and vivacity. 
Water, as far as our navigators could discover, is the 
universal and only liquor of the New Zealanders. It 
is greatly to be wished that their happiness in this re- 
spect may never be destroyed by such a connection 
with the European nations, as shall introduce that fond- 
ness for spirituous liquors which hath been so fktal to 
the Indians of North America.*' — Kippit*a Life of Ctap- 
tain Cook, Dublin, 1788, p. 100. 

In almost every country, individuals are to be found, 
who have been free from sickness during the whole 
course of a protracted life. 

Now, as a natural law never admito of an exception, 
this excellent health could. not occur in any individuals 
unless it were fairly within tlie capabilities of the 
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The suiTerinf^ of women in childbed have been cited 
m evidence that the Creator has not intended the hu- 
man being, under any circumstances, to execute all its 
functions entirely free from pain. But, besides the 
obvioos aniiwer, that the objection applies only to one 
•ex, and is therefore not to be too readily presumed to 
have it« ori^n in nature, there is good reason to deny 
the anertion, and to ascribe the suffering in question 
to departures from the natui*al laws, in cither the struc- 
tare or the habits of the individuals who experience 
it» 

The advantage of studying the finest models of the 
hoBon figure, as exhibited in painting and sculpture, 
if to raise our ideas of the excellence of form and pro- 
portion to which our nature is capable of attaining ; for, 
•Cher conditions being equal, the most perfect forms 
•ad proportions are always the beet adapted for health 
•ad activity. 

liOt tu hold. then, tliat the organized system of man, 
ta itsrif, admits of the potiibiWy of health, vigour, and 
oqi^anic enjoyment, during the full period of life ; and 
prncecd to inquire into the causes why these advantages 
are not universal. 

One organic law, I have stated, is, that the germ of 
the infant being must be complete in all its part<i, and 
perfectly sound in its condition, as an indispensable re- 
qaifite to vigorous development and full enjoyment of 
iu powers. If an agriculturist sow com that is weak, 
wa«ted, and damaged, the plants that spring from it will 
b« feeble, and liable to speedy decay. The same law 
holds iu the animal kingdom ; and I would ask, has it 
hitherto been observed by man? Notoriously it has 
not. Indeed, its existence has been either nearly un- 
known, or in a very high degree disregarded by human 
beings. The feeble, the sickly, the exhausted with 
•ge. and the incompletely developed through extreme 
jmith, marry, and without the least compunction re- 
yarding the organisation which they may transmit to 
their offspring, bring into the world mi$:eniblo beings, 
the very rudiments of whose existence are tainted with 
disease. If we trace such conduct to its source, we 
dnll find it to originate either in the supremacy of ani- 
Bal propensity, or in ignorance, or more frequently in 
both. The inspiring motives are generally mere sen- 
na] appetite, avarice, or ambition, operating in the ab- 
iCBoe of all just conceptions of the impending evils. 
The punishment of thi:> offence is debility and pain 
tranftmitted to the children, and reflected back in anxie- 
ty and sorrow on the parents. Still the great point to 
W kept in view is, that thuise miseries are not legiti- 
■ale consequences of ohiervance of the organic laws, but 
tbedirect chastisement of their infringement. These laws 
an unbendingy and admit of no exception ; they must 
be folfiUed, or the penalties of disobedience will follow. 
Oki this subject profound ignorance reigns in society. 
From such observations as I have been able to make, I 
■n convinced that the union of certain temperaments 
tod combinations of mental organs in the parents, is 
highly conducive to health, talent, and morality in the 
offspring, and vice versa ; and that these conditions may 
be discovered and taught with far greater certainty, fa- 
cility, and advantage, than is generally imagined. It 
will be time enough to conclude that men are naturally 
incapable of obedience to the organic laws, when, after 
their intellectual faculties and moral sentiments have 
been trained to obser^'ance of the Creator's institutions, 
•a at once their duty, their interest, and a graud source 
of their enjoyment, they shall be found continually to 
resist them. 

A second organic law regards nutriment, which must 
be snpplied of a suitable kind, and in due quanti- 
ty. This law requires also free air, light, cleazilinetis, 
and attention to every physical arnmgement by which 
the functions of the body may be strengthened or im- 
paired. Have mankind, then, acted in accordance with, 
• St'c Api'vndix, No. IV. 



or neglected, this institution ? I need scarcely answer 
the question. To be able to conform to institutions, we 
must first know them. Before we can know the organic 
constitution of our body, we must study it ; and the 
study of the human constitution is anatomy and phy- 
siology. Before we can become acquainted with its re« 
lations to external object<t. we must learn the existence 
and qualities of these objects (unfolded by chemistry, 
natural history, and natural philosophy), and compare 
them with the constitution of the human body. ^ hen 
wo have fulfilled these conditions, we Fhall be better 
able to discover the laws which the Creator has insti- 
tuted in regard to our organic system.* 

It will be said, however, that such studies are im- 
practicable to the great bulk of mankind, and, besides, 
do not appear much to benefit those who pursue them. 
They are impracticable only while mankind prefer rest- 
ing their public and private conduct on the basis of the 
propensities, instead of on that of the proi>ensities and 
the moral sentiments harmoniously combined. I have 
mentioned, that exercise of the nervous and muscular 
systems is requirc<l of all the race by the Creator's fiat ; 
that if all who are capable would obey this law, a mo- 
derate amount of exertion agreeable and salutnry in it- 
self would suliice to supply our wants, and to surround 
us with every beneficial luxury ; and that a large por- 
tion of unemployed time would remain, l^o Creator 
has bestowed on us Knowing Faculties, fitted to explore 
the facts of science. Reflecting Faculties to trace their 
relations, and ISIoral Sentiments calculated to feel in- 
terest in such investigations, and lead us to reverence 
and ol)ey the laws which they imfold ; and, finally, He 
has made this occupation, when entered upon with the 
view of tracing His power and wisdom in the subjects 
of our studies, and of discovering and obeying His in- 
stitutions, the most delightful and invigorating of all 
occupations. Instead, then , of such a course of educat ion 
being impracticable, every arrangement of the Creator 
appears to be prepared in direct anticipation of its ac- 
tual accomplishment. 

The second objection, that those who study these 
sciences are not more healthy and happy, as organized 
beings, than those who neglect them, admits of an easy 
answer. They may have inherited feeble frames from 
their parents. Besides, only parts of these sciences 
have been communicated to a few individiuds, whose 
main design in studying them has been to apply tliem 
as means of acquiring wealth and fame ; but they have 
not been generally taught as connected parts of a great 
system of natural arrangements, frauglit with the higli- 
est influences on human enjoyment ; and in almost no 
instance have the intellect and moral sentiments been 
systematically directed to the natural laws, as the grand 
fountaijis of happiness and misery to tlie race, and 
trained to observe and olny them as the institutions of 
the Creator. In cases where physiology, natural his- 
tory, and natural philosophy have been properly stu- 
died, the objection alluded to is at variance with expe- 
rience and fact. 

A third organic law is, that all our functions shall 
be duly exercised : and is this law observed by man- 
kind i Many persons are able, from experience, to at- 
test the severity of the punishment that folh)W8 from 
omitting to exercbe the mutcular t^ttem, in the lassi- 
tude, indigestion, irritability, debility, and general un- 
easiness that attend a sedentary and inactive life : But 
the penalties that attach to neglect of exercii>ing the 
brain are much less known, and therefore I sliall notice 
them more at length. The following is the de:>cription 
of the brain given by Dr A. Combe, in his work on Phy- 

* In " Physiology appUt»l to Health and Education,** and 
in " A Treatise on the Physiological and moral innnngenient 
of Infancy," by Dr A. Combe, to which I refer, the or^nic 
laws nrf> expounded in detail, and many striking exiim]>les are 
giren of the infringement of tliese laws, and of its injurioat 
consequences. 
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■ialogf ipplitd to Uimlch tnd BdacMioD tlnadj Bllnd- 
•dtd. 

" Thebnin i> llmtUr^ argtnlud idih which. &1aiig 
with iu eDTelDping mimbnDH, complelely filli tlu cm- 
tIIj of the ikull. It u the Kat uf thought, of fnling, 
■Dil of conicioiua^H, mid the centra tom'bnla which ftll 
ImprauiotK nuideon the nervea diitributHl through the 
body are CUD vejed. uid from which tbeeoamiuidsorthe 
will are Imumitted to put the virioua pwii in motion. 

'■ The Mructure of the br^n it m compiiokted, thai 

Otherorgan. It would therefore be entirelj out of place 
to nturnpt to describe it here, farther than b; itallag 
geaenlly it* principal ditiiiuna. On aawing off the tap 
of tlie Bkull, and removing the £nD tough membnae 
callad <liin maltr (hard mother), which adhers cloael; 
to ill concave lurface, the rrrvbrafl or brjiu pruper pre- 
aenti Itulf. market! on the lurface with a great ni-ielr 
id undulating windingi or cOMrolalkmt, and extending 
from the fore to the badi part of the head. Maiewbat in 
the form of an ellipse. The anneieil cut, Fig. l.repn 




length, into two halvci, or Iifml4plierit, n thev art c»tl- 
Mt. Intfl Ihli cleft dips a tight atiif membrane, resem 
bling a Kjlha in nbipa, and hence called the fmli (wjthe) , 
or Kinietime*, from iu being a mere fbld of the dura 
mmer.iht Jalfifom (»ey(**-l(fc) proc«Mof the rfirs ma- 
■ Ur, Proni ita dipping down between the two haliet of 
the brain, the chief purpose uf thia membrane teemi to 
be to relieve the one aide from the premure of the irther, 
when we are a«1ecp. for example, nr haTe the head re 
dining to either aide. The membrane does not descend 

the front and back, O G in Vlg. 1. It dencends about 
two-thlidi of the depth of the whole brain. At the 
point where It tenntnatea, ■ majiii of fibres, nameil the 
corpni calltnntt. paiaei between and cuiinactH the two 
homlspherea. Tlie convolutiona repmented in Fig. 1. 
belong chiaflf to the coronal region, and manifeata the 
moral acntlments." 

The cut, Kig. i, repreeenta thecouvolutioni Ijing at 
the b»e of the brain. 

" Eu:h half or temlipHtrt of the brain is, In Its turn, 
divided.— but in a less marked waj. as the diviaiona are 
observable ohlj on its inferior surface,— into three por- 
tioni, called, from their situationa, the anIrHar, mUdlr. 
and pmlrriar loiti, each occupying nearly a third of the 
whole length of the brain. The ani^rinr lobe, being 
the portiot lying before the doited line K ¥.. oecupiea 
Uu tcntuad ; the Kiddle i* all the portion lying be- 
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ind F F, abona and 
le poBterior lube i* 



that portion lying behind the trann 
corretpunding to the back part of the head. 

" Beneath the posterior lube, a strong fold of the dm 
mater, called the lenlorium, is extended borilontaliy lo 
support and separate it from (he ctrtbrllum A A. or little 
brain, lying below it. Tbe oerebellom forma Iba lait 
great divii^ion of the contents of the akull. Ita aut&ce 
ia marked by convolutiona, differing, howecer, in ail* 
and appearance from those observed in the brain- 

contequenlly dipping down into, and lining the anU 
or furrowa between them, another membrane, at a fiur 
texture, and greater vascularity, called pia wtattr, ia 
fbund, Tbe bluodveatels goii« to the brun biuich otf 
ao exienaively on the pia mater, that, when a little in- 
Banied. it aeeme to constitute a perfect valvular Bet- 

from being impelled with too great &ra 
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good deal in aiie. depth, 

lo different, but preserve the aaM 
gcneril aspect. Thu< they are always small and —at 
In the anterior lobe, larger and' deeper in the mU- 
and Hill larger In the puateriur lobe. The thick 
or root C. upringing from the base of tbe brain, b 
ed the mii»Va oNoo^la, or oblnng portion of Ite 
apiaal marrow, whirh ia continued downwarda, and flUa 
,vity of (be spine or back-bone. AC one tin* th> 
haa been regarded as proceeding from, and at aD- 
as giving rtse to. the spina! marrow i bol. Ii 
r, the two arc merely connected, and neither gron 
The false analogy of a item gnwlBf 
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ytor nenre which supplies the muscles of the 
A. little farther back, the fifth pair c, is seen 
parentlj from the arch D, called Pons Vara- 
'« of Faroiius, It is a large compound nerve, 
s into three branclies, which are ramified on 
the parts connected with the head and face, 
per and under Jaw. It is a nerve of both 
j&d motion, and one branch uf it ramified on 

ia the nerve of taste. Other branches supply 
nuibilit J to the teeth, glands, and skin. The 

auditory nerve «, is distributed on the inter- 
d serves for hearing. The eighth, or pneitr 
nerve if, sends filaments to the windpipe, 
"t, and stomach, and is one of great import- 
* production of the voice and respiration. It 
ices the action of the heart, and the process 
a. 

are the principal nerves more immediately 
with the brain, but which it is impossible to 
ore minutely here. Those which supply the 
le body and the extremities, issue chiefly fVom 
marrow ; but they also must, for the present, 

over in silence, that we may return to the 
;on of the brain. 

»rain receives an unusually large supply £^ 
omparison with the rest of the body ; but the 

its circulation, although a very interesting 

study, being only indirectly connected with 
t purpose, cannot now be discussed." 
in is the fountain of nervous energy to the 
f , and many individuals are habitual invalids, 
Hnally labouring under any ordinary recog- 
186, solely from defective or irr^ular exw- 

nervous system. In such cases, not only the 
TS debility in its feelings and intellectual ca- 
nt all the functions of the body participate in 
r. because all of them receive a diminished 
sd supply of the nervous stimulus, a due share 
B essential to their healthy action. The best 
Acreasing the strength and energy of any or- 
mction, is to exercise them regularly and ju- 
according to the laws of their constitution.* 

is the organ of the mind ; different parts of 
t distinct faculties ; and the power of mani- 
Ln regard to each is proportionate, caterls 

the sire and activity of the organ. The 
akes of the general qualities of the organized 
td is strengthened by the same means as the 
ju. When the muscles are called into viva- 
ity, an increased influx of blood and of ner- 
dns takes place in them, and their vessels and 
sne at once larger, firmer, and more suscep- 
:tion. Thought and feeling are to the brain 
ly exercise is to the muscles ; they are ac- 

1 by increased action in its bloodvessels, and 
ited elaboration of nervous energy. In a case 
yy Dr Pierquin, observed by him in one of 
lis of Montpelier in 1821, he saw, in a female 
irt of whose skull had been removed, the brain 
I and lying within the cranium when she was 
liess sleep ; in motion and protruding wlth- 
oll when she was agitated by dreams ; more 

in dreams reported by herself to be vivid ; 
wor^ so when perfectly awake, and especially 
1 in active thought or sprightly conversation. 
■ses are reported by Sir Astley Cooper and 
Blumenbach.t 
larts of the brain which manifest the feelings, 

by far the largest portion of it, and they are 
rised by disciiarging the* active duties of life 
igion ; the parts which manifest the intellect 

r ▲. Combed Physiology, &c. 7th aditioDu 
acrlcaa Annals of Phrenology, No. I. p. 87. Sttr 
"S Lsctures on Surgery, by Tyrrel, toL L p. 979. 
Blorasnbach* 4th edition, p. S88. Phren. Joum. 

nt. 



are smaller, and are exercised by the application of the 
understanding in practical business, and in the arts, 
sciences, or literature. 

The first step, therefore', towards establishing the re- 
gular exdircise of the brain, is to educate and train the 
mental flMulties in youth ; and the second is to place 
the individual habitually in circumstances demanding 
the discharge of useful and important duties. 

I have often heard the question asked. What is the 
use of education ? The answer might be illustrated by 
explaining to the inquirer the nature and objects of the 
limbs, lungs, and eyes, and then asking him, if he could 
conceive how a being thus constituted could be benefited 
by obtaining access to earth, air, and light ? He would 
perceive that these elements would be of high utility to 
him, as affording means by which his organs could ob- 
tain scope for action, which action we suppose him to 
know to be pleasure. To those, then, who know the 
flinctions of the brain as the organ of the moral and in* 
tellectual powers of man, I need only say, that the ob< 
jects presented by education to the mind, bear to it the 
same relation that the physical elements of nature do to 
the nerves and muscles ; they afford the faculties scope 
for action, and jrield them delight. The meaning com* 
monly attached to the word education in such cases, is 
the acquisition of the Greek and Latin languages ; but 
I employ it to signify knowledge of natare and science 
in all its departments. Again, the signification gene- 
rally attached to the word ui« in such questions, is, 
how much moneys injluence^ or eontiderationt will eduoa« 
tion bring f — these being the only objects of strong de- 
sire with which uncultivated minds are acquainted; 
and it is not perceived in what way education can 
greatly promote their attainment. But when the mind 
is opened to the perception of its own constitution and 
to the natural laws, the advantage of moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation, as a means of exercising and invi- 
gorating the brain and mental faculties, and also of di- 
recting the conduct in obedience to these laws, becomes 
apparent. 

But there is an additional benefit arising tnm healthy 
activity ofthe brain, which is little known. Certain mo- 
difications of the nervous energy elaborated by the brain, 
appear to take place, according to the mode in which 
the faculties and organs are affected. For example, 
when misfortune and disgrace impend over us, the or- 
gans of Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Appro- 
bation are painfully excited, and appear to trimsmit an 
impaired, or positively noxious nervous influence to the 
heart, stomadi, intestines, and thence to the rest of the 
body ; digestion is deranged, the pulse becomes feeble 
and irregular, and the whole corporeal system wastes. 
When, on the other hand, the cerebral organs are agree- 
ably affected, a benign and vivifying nervous influence 
pervades the frame, and the functions of the body are 
performed with Increased pleasure and suooev. The 
quantum of nervous energy increases with the number 
of cerebral organs roused into action, and with the de- 
gree of the activity itself. In the retreat of the French 
fh>m Moscow, for example, when no enemy was near, 
the soldiers became depressed in counge and enfeebled 
in body, and nearly sank to the earth through exhaus- 
tion and cold ; but no sooner did the fire of the Rus- 
sian guns sound in their ears, or the gleam <j€ their 
bayonets flash in their eyes, than new life seemed to 
pervade them. Th^ wielded powerf^ly the arms, 
which, a few moments before, they could scarcely carry 
or drag on the ground. Scarcely, however, was the 
enemy repulsed, when their f^bleness returned. The 
theory of this is, that the approach of the combat called 
into activity a variety of additional fhculties ; these sent 
new energy through every nerve ; and, while their vi- 
vacity was maintained by the external stimulus, they 
rendered the soldiers strong beyond their merely phy- 
sical condition. Many persons have probably expe- 
rienced the operation of the same principle. If, whan 
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•itting feeble and listless by the firo. we hear uf an ac- 
cident having occurred to Home beloved friend who re- 
quires our instantaneous aid, or if an unexpected visi- 
tor has arrived, in whom our affections are bound up, — 
in an instant our lassitude is gone, and we move with 
an alertness and animation that seem surprising to our- 
selves. The cause is the same ; these events rouse Ad- 
hesiveness, Benevolence, Ix>ve of Approbation, Intellect, 
and a variety of faculties which were previously dor- 
mant, and their induence invigorates the limbs. Dr 
Sparrman, in his Voyage to the Cape, mentions a strik- 
ing illustration of the principle. *' There was now 
again," says he, '• a great scarcity of meat in the wag- 
gon ; for which reason my Hottentots began to grumble, 
and reminded me that wo ought not to waste so much 
of our time in looking after insects and plants, but give 
a better look out after the game. At the same time, 
they pointed to a neighbouring dale overrun with wood, 
at the upper edge of which, at the distance of about a 
mile and a quarter from the spot where wo then were, 
they had 9cen several buffaloes. Accordingly, we went 
thither ; but, though our fatigue was lessened by our 
Hottentots carrying our guns for us up a hill, yet we 
were quite out of breath, and overcome by the sun, be- 
fore we got up to it. Yet, what even now appears to 
me a matter of wonder is, ikat at toon at tee got a glimpte 
of the ffamty all Ikit langiior left ut in am inttant. In fact, 
wo each of us strove to fire before the other, so that we 
seemed entirely to have lost sight of all prudence and 
caution.'* 

It is part of the same law, tluit the more agreeable 
the mental stimulus, the more benign is the nervous 
inlluence transmitted to the body. 

An individual who has received from nature a large 
and tolerably active brain, but who, from possessing 
wealth sulKcient to remove the necessity for labour, is 
engaged in no profossiun, and who has not enjoyed the 
advantage of a scientific or extensive education, and 
takes no interest in moral and intellectual pursuits for 
their own sake, is in general a victim to the natural 
laws. Penfons of this description, ignorant of these 
laws, will, in all probability, neglect nervous and mus- 
cular exercise, and suffer the mineries arising from im- 
peded circulation and impaired digestion. In want of 
objects on which the energy of their minds may be ex- 
ponded, the dae stimulating influence of their brains on 
their bodies will be withheld, and the effects of muscu- 
lar inactivity will be aggravated: all the functions will, 
in consequence, become enfeebled ; lassitude, uneasi- 
ness, anxiety, and a thousand evils, will arise : and life 
will become a mere endurance of punishment for in- 
fringement of institutions calculated in themselves to 
promote happiness and afford delight when known and 
oboyetl. This fktc frc<iucntly overtakes uneducated 
females, whose early days have been occupied with 
business or the cares of a family, but whose occupations 
have ceased b;:fore old age has diminished corporeal 
vigour : It overtakes men also, who, uneducated, retire 
from active business in tlie prime of life. In some in- 
stanceji, these evils accumulate to such a degree that the 
brain at length gives way, and insanity is the conse- 
quence. 

It is worthy of remark, that the more elevated the 
objects of our study, the higher in the scale are the 
mental organs which are exercised ; and that the higher 
the organs, the more pure and iuUinso is the plea^iure : 
hence, a vivacious and regularly supported excitement 
of the moral sentiments and intellect, is, by the organic 
law, highly favourable to health and corporeal vigour. 

No reasonable person, after having his Intellect im- 
bued with a perception of, and belief in, the natural 
laws, as now explained, can desire continued idleness 
as a source of pleasure ; nor can he regard muscular ex- 
ertion and mental activity, when not carried to excess, 
as any thing else than enjoyments, kindly vouchsafed 
to him bv the benevolence of the Creator. The notion 



that moderate labour and mental exertion are cvil!i. c 
ui-tgiuate only from ignorance, or from viewing 1 
efft^ts of over -exhaustion as the result of the nata 
law. and not as the punishment for infringing it. 

If, then, wo seduloui^ly inquire, in each partica 
instance, into the caute of the sickness, pain, and p 
mature death, or the derangement of the corpon 
frame in youth and middle life, which we see so oo 
mon around us ; and endeavour to discover whether 
originated in obedience to the physical and orgai 
laws, or sprang from infringement of them, we shall 
able to form some estimate as to how far bodily sidF* 
ing is justly attributable to imperfections of natu 
and how far to our own ignorance and neglect of divi 
institutions. 

The foregoing principles being of much practical ii 
portance, may, with propriety, be elucidated by a II 
examples. Two or three centuries ago, various dt' 
in P^urope were depopulated by the plague, and, in pt 

i ticular, I^ndon was visited by an awful mortality fn 
this cause, in the reign of Charles the Secund. Mo 
people of that age attributed the scourge to the i 
scrutable decrees of Providence, and some to the m^ 
nitude of the nation's moral iniquities. Acoording 
the views now presented, it must have arisen from u 
fringement of the organic Unrt, and have be«i intend* 
to enforce stricter obedience to them in future. Thn 
was nothing inscrutable in its causes or objects. Tim 
when clearly analyzed, appear to have had no dixfc 
reference to the moral condition of the people : I or 

' direct reference to the moral condition of the peop]»- 
because it would be easy to shew that the physical, th 
organic, and all the other natural laws, are conneeta 
indirectly, and act in harmony with the moral Isir 
and that infringement of the latter often leads todi> 
obedience of other laws, and brings a double paniib 
mcnt on the offender. The facts recorded in history 
exactly correspond with the theory now propooodfid 
The following is a picture of the condition of the dtki 
of Western Kurope in the 16th century : — »' The (loan 
of the houses being commonly of clay, and strewed wMI 
rushes or straw, it is loathsome to think of the tSA 
collected in the hovels of the common people, and loni 
times in the lodgings even of the superior nob 
fn>m spilled milk, beer, grease, fVagments of bmd 
flesh, bones, spittle, excrements of cats, d<^, &c. T 
this Erasmus, in a letter 432, c. 1815, ascribes th 
plague, the sweating sickness, &c. in Ix>ndon, whiduli 
this respect, resembled Paris and other towns of av, 
magnitude in those times." — Ranken^t Hittorjf of Fntc 
vol. V. p. 41({. The streets of London were excesaiTcl 
narrow, the habits of the people dirty, their food pM 
and no adequate provision was made for introdudBg 
plentiful supply of water, or removing the filth n 
avoidably produced by a dense popolation. The gM 
fire in that city, which happened soon after the ptft 
lence, afforded an opportunity for remedying in sob 
degree the narrowness of the streets, while habits < 
increasing cleanliness abated the filth : These cbaagi 
brought the condition of the people more into aoooR 
anco with the laws of health, and the plague has w 
since returned. Again, till very lately, thomsaDdi < 
children died yearly of the small-pox ; but. in onr d^ 
vaccine inoculation saves ninety-nine ont of eveiy htf 
drc>d, who, under the old system, would have died. 

A gentleman who died about twenty years ago ift i 
advanced period of life, told me that, in his youth, tl 
country six miles west from Edinburgh was so a 
healthy, that every spring the farmers and their mi 
vantd wen* seized with fever and ague, and needed 1 
undergo bleeding, and a course of medicine, to preva 
attacks or remuve their effects. At that time the 
visitations were bclic>ved to be sent by ProTidenoa, n 
to be inlierent in the constitution of things. Afti 
however, said my informant, an improved system 
agriculture ar\d drainage was established, and the iv 
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n^rcms pooUi of sUgnant water furroerly left between the 
ridges of the fields were removed, nftor dunghills were 
carried to a distance from the doorfl, and the houses 
theniteWej made more spacious and commodious, every 
sTBiptoin of agn^e i^nd mari^h fever di-sappeared fk*om the 
dbitrict. and it became highly palubrious. In other 
words, as soon as the gross infringement of the organic 
livni w^ abated by a more active exertion of the mu:)- 
cnlar and intellectual powers of man, the punishment 
Another friend informed me that, about fifty 
i^o, he commenced farming in a high and uncul- 
6virt6d district of East Lothian ; that at first the crops 
severely in the spring from cold fogs ; but that, 
the r^ion has been reclaimed and drained, the 
has greatly improved, and, in particular, the 
ive mists have disappeared. The same results 
followed in Canada and the United States of 
from similar operations. 
In like manner, many calamities occurred in coal- 
pita, in consequence of introducing lighted candles and 
into places filled with hydrogen gas, which had 
from seams of coal, and which exploded, 
Korched, and suffocated the men and animals within its* 
rh ; until Sir Humphrey Da\'y discovered that the 
had established such a relation between flame, 
i, and hydrogen gas, that, by surrounding the 
'ith gauxe, its power of exploding hydrogen was 
•aspended. By the simple application of a covering of 
wire-gaoze over and around the flame, it is prevented 
horn igniting gas beyond it ; and colliers are now able 
to carry, with safety, lighted lamps into places highly 
bspregnated with inflammable air. I have been in- 
fbRoed, that the accidents from explo^^ion, which still 
•eeasi<mally occur in coal-minei<. arise from neglecting 
takcep the lamps in perfect condition. 

It is needless to multiply examples in ."upport of the 
proposition, that the organized system of man, in itself, 
■dmtta of a healthy existence from infancy to old age, 
provided its germ hiis been healthy, and its nubscquent 
eoodition uniformly in harmony with the physical and 
organic laws. But it has been objected, that, although 
die honum faculties may perhai>G be adequate to dis- 
ower these laws, and to record them in books, they are 
totally incapable of retaining them in the nicmonr', and 
ti formally applying them in every act of life, if, it 
is sud. we could not move a $«tcp without calculating 
Ae «fr«ctB of the law of gravitation, and adjusting the 
kodj to its influence, and could never eat a meal with- 
nt squaring our appetite by the organic laws, life 
wnSd be oppressed by the pedantry of knowledge, and 
miserable by the observance of trivial de- 
Thc answer to this objection is, that our facul- 
adapted by the Creator to the external world, 
act spontaneously when their object-* are properly 
before them. In walking durinj; the day on a 
Ibot-path in the country, we adjust our steps to the in- 
eqvslities of the surface, without being overburdened 
bf mental calculation. Indeed, we perform this od- 
jwtxnent with so little trouble, that we are not aware 
of hnring made any particular mental or muscular effort. 
Bat, on returning by the i<ame path at night, when we 
emnot see, we stumble; and discover, for the first time, 
how important a duty our faculties had been perform- 
ing daring day, without our having adverted to their 
laboar. Now, the simple medium of light is sufiicient 
to bring clearly before our eyes the inequalities of the 
ground ; but to make the mind equally familiar with 
tbt countless objects which abound in external nature, 
and their relations, an intellectual light is necessary, 
which can be struck out only by exercising and apply- 
mg the knowing and reflecting faculties ; — when that 
It^it is obtained, and the qualities and relationships in 
question are clearly perceived, our faculties, so long as 
the light lasts, will act spontaneously in adapting our 
oondnct to the nature of the objects, just as they do in 
aooommodating our movements to the unequal surface 



of the earth. After the poisonous qualities of hemlock 
are known, it is no more necessary for us to go through 
a course of reasoning on physical, botanical, and che- 
mical objects, in order to be able to abstain from eat- 
ing it, than it is to go through a course of mathematical 
investigations before lifting the one foot higher than 
the other, in ascending a stair. At present, physical 
and political science, morals, and religion, are not taught 
as parts of one connected system ; nor arc the relations 
between them and the constitution of man pointed out 
to the world. Consequently, theoretical and practical 
knowledge arc often widely separated. This ought not 
tp be the case ; for many advantages would flow from 
scientific education, some of which may now be men- 
tioned. 

In the firtt place, the physical and organic laws, when 
thoroughly known, appear to the mind as institutioni 
of the Creator ; wise and salutary in themselves, un- 
bending in their operation, and universal in their ap- 
plication. They interest our intellectual faculties, and 
strongly impress our sentiments. The duty of obey- 
ing them comes home to us with the authority of a 
mandate from God. While we confine ourselves to 
mere recommendations to beware of damp, to observe 
temperance .r to take exercise, without explaining tho 
pHncipUi the injunction carries only the weight due to 
the authority of the individual who gives it, and is ad- 
dressed to only two or three faculties, — Veneration and 
Cautiousness, for instance, or Self-love, in him who re- 
ceives it. But if we be instructed in the elements of 
the physical world, and in those of our organized system, 
— in the uses of the different parts of the human body, 
and the conditions necessary to their healthy action, — 
in the causes of their derangement, and the pains con- 
sequent thereon ; and if the obligation to attend to these 
conditions be enforced on our moral sentiments and in- 
tellect, as a duty imposed on us by the Creator, which 
we cannot neglect without suffering punishment ; then 
the motives to ob8er>'e the physical and organic laws, 
as well as the povfr of doing to, will be greatly in- 
creased. Before we can dance well, not only must we 
know the motions, but our muscles must be ti|^ned to 
ejcecute them ; and, in like manner, to enable us to act 
on precepts, not only must we comprehend their mean- 
ing, but our intellects and sentiments must be disci- 
plined into tho- habit of actual performance. The act 
of acquiring and pnictically using scientific informa- 
tion concerning the natural world, its qualities, and 
their relations, is to the intellect and sentiments what 
dancing is to the muscles : it invigorates them ,- and, as 
obedience to the natural laws mu.st spring from them, 
exercise renders it easy and delightful. 

Secondly. Br Johnson define *• principle" to be " fun- 
damental truth ; original postulate : first position from 
which others arc deduced ;" and in these senses of the 
word I remark, that it is only by comprehending the 
principle on which consequences depend, that wc be- 
come thoroughly impressed with the in variableness of the 
physical and organic laws, acquire confidence in, and 
respect for, them, and fairly endeavour to accommodate 
our conduct to their operation. The human fkculties 
are spontaneously active, and desire gratification ; but 
Intellect must have fixed data on which to reason, 
otherwise it is itself a mere impulse. The man in 
whom Constructiveness and Weight are powerftil will 
naturally betake himself to constructing machinery ; 
but, if he be ignorant of the principles of mechanical 
science, he will not direct his efforts to such import- 
ant ends, nor attain them with so much success, as if 
his intellect had been stored with this kind of know- 
ledge. Scientific principles are deduced from the latrt 
of nature. A man may comi>ose music by the impulses 
of Tune and Time ; but as there are immutable laws of 
harmony, he u ill not compose so correctly and in such 
good taste if he be ignorant of them, as he would do ii' 
he knew them. In every art and science, theie a)*o 
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principles referable solely to the constitution of nature, 
which admit of countless applications. A musician 
may produce gay, grave, solemn, or ludicrous tunes, all 
good of their kind, by following the laws of harmony ; 
but he will never produce one good piece by violating 
them. Wliile the inhabitants west of Edinburgh al- 
lowed the stagnant pools to deface their fields, some 
seasons would be more healthy than others ; and, while 
the cause of the disease was unsuspected, this would 
confirm them in the notion that health and sickness 
were dispensed by an overruling Providence, on in- 
scrutable principles, which they could not comprehend : 
but the moment the cause was known, it would be found 
that the most healthy seasons were those which were 
cold and dry, and the most sickly those which were 
warm and moist ; — they would then discover, that the 
salubrity of one year, and unwholesomeness of an- 
other, were clearly referable to one principle ; and after 
perceiving this truth, they would both be more strongly 
prompted to apply the remedy, and be rendered morally 
and intellectually more capable of doing so. If some 
intelligent friend had merely told them to drain their 
fields, and remove their dunghills, they would probably 
not have complied with his recommendation ; but when- 
ever their intellects were led to the perception that the 
evil would continue until they acted in this manner, the 
improvement would become easy. 

The truth of those views may be still farther illus- 
trated by examples. A young gentleman of Glasgow, 
whom I knew, went out, as a merchant, to North Ame- 
rica. Business required him to sail from New York to 
St Domingo. The weather was hot, and he, being very 
sick, found the confinement below deck, in bed, as he 
said, intolerable ; that is, this confinement was, for the 
moment, more painful than the course which he adopt- 
ed, of laying himself down at full length on the deck, 
in the open air. He was warned by his fellow-passen- 
gers, and the officers of the ship, that he would inevit- 
ably induce fever by his proceeding ; but he was utterly 
ignorant of the physical and organic laws : his intellect 
had been trained to regard only wealth and present 
pleasure as objects of real importance ; it ouuld perceive 
no necessary connexion between exposure to the mild 
grateful sea-breeze of a warm climate, and fever ; and 
he obstinately refused to quit his position. The oon7 
sequence was, that he was soon taken iU, and died the 
day after arriving at St Domingo. Knowledge of che- 
mistry and physiology would have enabled him, in an 
instant, to understand that th^ sea air, in warm climates, 
holds a prodigious quantity of water in solution, and 
that damp and heat, operating together on the human 
organs, tend to derange their healthy action, and ulti- 
mately to destroy them entirely : and if his sentiments 
had been deeply imbued with a feeling of the indispen- 
sable duty of yielding obedience to the institutions of 
the Creator, he would have actually enjoyed not only a 
greater desire^ but a greater pweer^ of supporting the 
temporary inconvenience of the heated cabin, and might, 
by possibility, have escaped death. 

The late Dr Robert Macnish, well known to the lite- 
rary world, favoured me with the following particulars, 
suggested by a perusal of the second edition of the pre- 
sent work : — " On four several occasions I have n^ly 
lost my life from infringing the organic laws. ^Vhen 
a lad of fifteen, I brought on, by excessive study, a 
brain fever which nearly killed me ; at the age of nine- 
teen I had an attack of peritonitis (infiammation of 
the lining membrane of the abdomen), occasioned by 
violent efforts in wrestling and leaping; while in France 
nine years ago, I was laid up with pneumonia (inflam- 
mation of the lungs), brought on by dissecting in the 
great galleries of La Piti6, with my coat and hat off in 
the month of December, the windows next to me being 
constantly open ; and in 1829 I had a dreadful fever, 
occasioned by walking home from a party at which 
I had been dancing, in an exceedingly cold morn- 



ing, witliout a cloak or greatcoat. I was for fov 
months on my back, and did not recover perfectly for 
more than eighteen months. All these e^s were ea^ 
tirely of my own creating, and arose tttan. a foolbh vio- 
lation of laws which every sensible man ought to ob- 
serve and regulate himself by. Indeed, I have alwaji 
thought — and your book confirms me more folly in.ths 
sentiment — that, by proper attention, crime and dis- 
ease, and misery of every sort, could, in a mudi grsatsr 
measure than is generally believed, be banished fVoa 
the earth, and that the true method of doing so is to 
instruct people in the laws which govern their own 
frame.*' 

Captain Murray, R. N., mentioned to Dr A. Combs» 
that, in hb opinion, most of the bad effects of the di- 
mate of the West Indies might be avoided by care and 
attention to clothing ; and that so satisfied was he on 
this point, that he had petitioned to be sent there in 
preference to the North American station, and had do 
reason to r^pret the change. The measures which hs 
adopted, and their effects, are detailed in the foUowiiy 
interesting and instructive letter : — 

" Mr Dear Sib, AasnrT, April 28. 1827, 

" I should have written to yon before this, had I do4 
been anxious to refer to some memorandums, whidi I 
could not do before my return home fVom Cool. I at- 
tribute the great good health enjoyed by the crew of his 
Majesty's ship Valorous, when on the West India sta- 
tion, during the period I had the honour of command- 
ing her, to the following causes : 1«/, To the keeping 
the ship perfectly tfr^and clean; 2<f, To habituating the 
men to the wearing of flannel next the eUcin ; 3d, To the 
precaution I adopted, of giving each man a proportion 
of his allowance of cocoa before he left the ship in the 
Morning, either for the purpose of watering, or any other 
duty he might be sent upon ; and, 4tk, To the cheerful- 
ness of the crew. 

" The Valorous sailed from Plymouth on the 84th 
December 1823, having just returned from the coast of 
Labrador and Newfoundland, where she had been sta- 
tioned two years, the crew, including officers, amount- 
ing to 150 men. I had ordered the purser to draw two 
pairs of flannel drawers and two shirts extra for eadi 
man, as soon as I knew that our destination was the 
West Indies ; and, on our sailing, I issued two of each 
to every man and boy in the ship, making the officen 
of each division responsible for the men of their respse- 
tive divisions wearing these flannels during the day and 
night ; and, at the regular morning nine o'clock mus- 
ters, I inspected the crew personally ; for you can hardly 
conceive the difficulty I have had in forcing some of the 
men to use flannel at first ; although I never yet knew 
one who did not, from choice, adhere to it, when onoe 
fairly adopted. The only precaution after this was to 
tee that, in bad weather, the watch, when relieved, did 
not turn in in their wet clothes, which the young hands 
were apt to do, if not looked after ; and their flannels 
were shifted every Sunday. 

" Whenever fresh beef and vegetables could be pro- 
cured at the contract price, they were'always issiwd in 
preference to salt provisions. Lime juice was issued 
whenever the men had been fourteen da3rB on ship's pro- 
visions ; and the crew took all their meals on the main 
deck, except in very bad weather. 

" The quarter and main decks were scmbbed with 
sand and water, and wet holy-stones, every morning at 
day-light. The lower deck, cock-pit, and store-rooms 
were scrubbed every day after breakfast, with dry holy- 
stones and hot sand, until quite wUte, the sand being 
carefully swept up, and thrown overboard. The pump- 
well was also swabbed out dry, and then scrubbed with 
holy-stones and hot sand ; and here, as well as in every 
part of the ship which was liable to damp, Brodie-stoves 
were constantly used, until every appearance of humi- 
dity vanished. The lower-deck and oock-pit were wash- 
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■d onoe every week in dry weather ; but Brodie-ctoves 
vert c one to n tly kept burning in them, until they were 
qjidtc dry agein. 

** The hammocks were piped up and in the nettings, 
from 7 A. M . until dusk, when the men of each watch 
took down their hammocks alternately ; by which means, 
only one-half of the hammodis being down at a time, 
the 'tween docks were not bo crowded, and the watch 
lelieTed were sure of turning into a dry bed on going 
below. The bedding was aired every week once at least. 
Hie men were not permitted to go on shore in the heat 
■f the son, or where there was a probability of their 
fitting Bpirituoua Uqnora ,* but all hiuids were indulged 
with a run on shore, when out of reach of such tempta- 



** I was employed on the coast of Oaraomt, the Wert 

Islands, and Gulf of Mexico ; and, in course of 



ice, I visited Trinidad, Margarita, Cocha, Cumana, 
Mneva Barcelona, Laguira, Porto Cabello, and Mara- 
edbo, OQ the coast of Caraccas ; all the West India 
Islands from Tobago to Cuba, both inclusive ; as also 
Gtom^oa and Arnba, and several of thew placM repeat- 
edly ; also Vera Cms and Tompico, in the Gulf of Mezi- 
eo. which you will admit must have given a trial to the 
esostitutions of my men, after two years among the ice- 
bergs of Labrador, without an intervening summer be- 
tween that icy coast and the coast of Caraccas : yet I 
airived in England on June 34th, without having bu- 
lled a single man or officer belonging to the ship, or in- 
dtsd having a single man on the sick list ; from which 
I am satisfied that a dry ship will always be a healthy 
soe in any climate. When in command of tlie Recruit, 
of 18 guns, in the year 1800, 1 was sent to Vera Cruz, 
where I found the — 4G, the — 42, the — 18, and — 
gn-farig ; we were joined by the — 36, and the — 18. 
IWing the period we remained at anchor (from 8 to 10 
weeks), the three frigates lost from 30 to 50 men each, 
tks brigs 16 to 18. the — most of her crew, with two 
fiferent commanders ; yet the Recruit, although moor- 
ed in the middle of the squadron, and constant inter- 
eeorse held with the other ships, did not lose a man, 
md bad none sick. Now, as some of these ships had 
bm m long in the West Indies as the Recruit, we can- 
lol attribute her singularly healthy state to Mosoiiia^, 
Mr can I to superior cleanliness, because even the 
keedMe of the carronades, and all the pins, were po- 
fidMd briffht in both — and — , which was not the case 
with the Recruit. Perhaps her healthy state may be at- 
tributed to cheerfulness in the men ; to my never allow- 
lif them to go on shore in the morning on an empty 
Mamch : to the use of dry sand and holy -stone for the 
ASp ; to never working them in the sun ; perhaps to 
ioeident. Were I asked my opinion, I would say that 
I imly believe that cheerfulness contributes more to 
irn^ a ship's company healthy, than any precaution that 
can be adopted ; and that, with this attainment, com- 
kiaad with the precautions I have mentioned, I should 
■il for the West Indies with as little anxiety as I 
voold for any other station. My Valorous fellows were 
Si cheerful a set as I ever sew collected together." 

Suppose that two gentlemen were to ascend one of 
the Scottish mountains, in a hot summer day, and . to 
smve at the top, bathed in perspiration, and exhausted 
with fatigue ; that one of them knew intimately the 
ffaysical and organic laws, and that, all hot and wearied 
as he was, he should button up his coat closer about his 
bo^, wrap a handkerchief about his neck, and continue 
walking, at a quick pace, round the summit, in the fiiil 
blase of the sun ; but that the other, ignorant of these 
lawBt should eagerly run to the base of a projecting cliff, 
stretch himself at full length on the turf under its re- 
fletibing shade, open his vest to the grateful breeze, and 
pws himself up entirely to the present luxuries of cool- 
oesB and repose : the former, by warding off the rapid 
chiH of the cold mountain air, would descend with health 
■Bfaapaired ; while the latter would most probably carry 



with him the seeds of rheumatism, consumption, or 
fever, fh>m permitting perspiration to be instantane- 
ously checked, and the surface of the body to be cooled 
with an injurious rapidity. The death of the young 
Buke de Leuchtenberg, husband of Donna Maria, Queen 
of Portugal, affords a striking example of the operation 
of these principles. On Monday, the 2dd of March 1 836, 
being in perfect health, he went out to shoot. On re- 
turning to the palace, he imprudently threw off his coat 
dnd waistcoat, while in a state of profuse perspiration. 
This brought on a cold ; slight at first, but which soon 
began to assume a serious character. On Friday the 
37th, inflammation appeared ; and, on Saturday the 2Stht 
at twenty minutes past two p. m., he expired. 

The following case, also illustrative of the points un- 
der consideration, is one which I have had too good an 
opportunity of observing in all its stages. 

An individual in whom it was my duty as well aa 
pleasure to be greatly interested, resolved on carrying 
Mr Owen's views into practical effect, and set on foot 
an establishment on his principles, at Orbiston, in Lan- 
arkshire. The labour and anxiety which he imderwent 
at the commencement of the undertaking, gradually im- 
paired an excellent constitution ; and, without perceiv- 
ing the change, he, by way of setting an example of in- 
dustry, took to digging with the spade, and actually 
wrought for fourteen days at this occupation, although 
previously unaccustomed to labour. This produced he- 
moptysis or spitting of blood. Being now unable for 
such severe exertion, he gave up hu whole time to di- 
recting and instructing the people,— about 250 in num- 
ber, — and for two or three weeks tpokt tke wAole day, 
the effusion of blood from his lungs continuing. N»> 
ture sank rapidly under this irrational treatment, and 
at last he came to Edinburgh for medical advice. When 
the structure and uses of his lungs were explained to 
him, and when it was pointed out that his treatment of 
them had been equally injudicious as if he had thrown 
lime or dust into his eyes after inflammation, he waa 
struck with the extent and consequences of his ignor- 
ance, and exclaimed, " How greatly should I have been 
benefited, if one month of the five years which I was 
forced to spend in a vain attempt to acquire a masteiy 
over the lAtin tongue, had been dedicated to convey- 
ing to me information concerning the structure of my 
body, and the causes which preserve and impair ite 
functions ! " He had departed too widely from the or- 
ganic laws to admit of an easy return : he was seised 
with inflammation of the lungs, and with great difli- 
culty survived that attack ; but it impaired his consti- 
tution so grievously, that he died after a lingering ill- 
ness of eleven months. He acknowledged, however, 
even in his severest pain, that he suffered under a just 
law. The lungs, he perceived, were of prime import- 
ance to life, and a motive to their proper treatment was 
provided in this tremendous punishment, inflicted for 
neglecting the conditions requisite to their health. Had 
he given them rest, and returned to obedience to the 
organic law, at the first intimation of departure from 
it, the way to health was open and ready to receive 
him ; but in utter ignorance, he persevered for weeks 
in direct opposition to that law, till the fearful result 
ensued. 

This last case affords a striking illustration of a prin- 
ciple already noticed, namely, tke independence of the dif- 
ferent nmtunU /air«, and of the necessity of obeying o/i of 
them, as the only condition of safety and enjoyment. 
The individual here alluded to, was deeply engaged in 
a most benevolent and disinterested experiment for pro- 
moting the welfare of his fellow -creatures ; and super- 
ficial observers would say that this was just an example 
of the inscrutable decrees of Providence, which visited 
him with sickness, and ultimately with death, in the 
very midst of his most virtuous exertions. But the in- 
stitutions of the Creator are wiser than the imagina- 
tions of such men. The first condition on which exist- 
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ence on earth and all its advantages depend, is obe- 
dience to the physical and organic laws. The benevo- 
lent Owenite, in his zeal to obey the moral law, neglected 
these, and suffered the punishment of his omission ; if 
it were possible to dispense with one law by obeyirig 
another, the whole field of man's existence would speedily 
be involved in inextricable lUsorder. 

The following case was communicated to me by an 
actual obserx'er. A gentleman far advanced in years 
fell into a state of bodily weakness, which rendered 
necessary the constant presence of an attendant. A 
daughter, in whom the organs of Adhesiveness, Bene- 
volence, and Veneration were largely developed, devoted 
herbclf to this service with ceaseless assiduity. She was 
his companion for month after month, and year after 
year — happy in cheering the last days of her respected 
parent, and knowing no pleasure equal to that of sola- 
cing and comforting him. For months in succession 
she never went abroad from the house ; her duty became 
dearer to her the longer she discharged it, till at length 
her father became the sole object on earth of her feel- 
ings and her thoughts. The superficial observer would 
say that this conduct was admirable, and that she would 
receive from Heaven a rich reward for such becoming 
and virtuous devotion. But Providence rules on other 
principles. Her enjoyment of mental happiness and 
vigour depended on the condition of her brain, and her 
brain was subject to the organic laws. These laws de- 
mand, as an indispensable condition' of health, exercise 
in the open air, and variety of employment, suited to 
maintain all the faculties in activity. She neglected the 
first in her constant attendance in her father's chamber ; 
and she overlooked the second in establishing him as 
the exclusive object of lier regard. The result was, that 
she fell into bad health, accompanied by weakness of the 
brain, extreme irritability and susceptibility of mind, 
excessive anxiety and hysteria, bordering on symptoms 
even of insanity. At last, some judicious friends inter- 
fered, and by forcing her (for it was much against her 
inclination) to leave for a time the object of her soli- 
citude, they rescued her from death, or confirmed mental 
derangement. If this case had been allowed to proceed 
uninterruptedly to its natural termination, many pious 
persons would have marvelled at the mysterious dispen- 
sations of Providence in afiiicting so dutiAil a daughter ; 
whereas, when the principle of the divine government 
is understood, the result appears neither wonderftil nor 
perplexing. 

In the works of religious authors may be found many 
erroneous views of divine dispensations, traceable to 
ignorance of the natural laws. The Reverend Ebenezer 
Erskine. speaking of the state of his wife's mind, says, 
•' For a month or two the arrows of the Almighty were 
within her, the poison whereof did drink up her spirits ; 
and the terrors of God did set themselves in array 
against her." He called in the assistance of some neigh- 
bouring clergymen to join in prayers on her behalf, and 
she was induced to pray with them ; but *' she still con- 
tinued to charge herself with the unpardonable sin, and 
to conclude that she was a cast-away." Such feelings 
occurring in a woman of blameless life, clearly indicated 
diseased action in the organs of Cautiousness. *' Before 
she fell into these depths," he continues, •♦ she told me 
that the Lord gave her such a discovery of the glory of 
Christ as darkened the whole creation, and made all 
things appear as dung and dross in comparison of him." 
These expressions indittnte morbid excitement of the 
oxgans of Wonder and Veneration. She subsequently 
recovered her mental serenity ; and her husband treats 
of the whole phenomena as pmrely mental and religious. 
He, however, afterwards incidentally mentions that she 
was subject to bad health, and that " melancholy was 
a great ingredient in her disease." We now know that 
melancholy is a diseased affection of the oi^gans of Oeu- 
tiousness. 

At the time when Mr Erskine lived and wrote, the 



physiology of the brain waj unknovm : the oocttrrenoei 
which he describes had a real existence ; and he hid 
been taught to attribute them to the agency of the Divine 
Spirit, or the devil, according to their different charac- 
ters. He is, therefore, not deserving of censure for the 
errors into which he unavoidably fell ; but now when 
the facts wliich he describes, and analogous oocurrenoa 
in our own day, can be traced to diseased action of tha 
organs of the mind, we are authorized to view the pro- 
vidence of God in a different light. While it would ba 
subversive of all religion to throw any doubt whatever 
on the reality and importance of religious feelingly 
sound in their character and directed to proper objeeta, 
it is nearly equally injurious to the aacred cause, to 
mistake the excitement and depression of disease ibr 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, or the agency of tha 
enemy of mankind. 

It is farther mentioned in the Life of Mr Erskine, 
that his wife bore several children to him while in pre- 
carious health, and that the situation " of the manae, cv 
parsonage-house, was unttkoletome" We are told, abo, 
that in the year 1713, three of his children died ; that 
one died in 1720 ; and that, in 1 723, a fifth was on tha 
brink of death, but recovered.* He treats of all these 
events as •' severe trials," and <* sore afflictions," with- 
out having the least glimpse of their true canaea, <^ 
their relation to the natund laws. 

Another illustration may be added. Hannah Mwe, 
in a letter to the Rev. John Newton, doted Cowslip 
Green, 23d July 1788, says, " \\Tien I am in the great 
world, I consider myself as in an enemy's country, and 
as beset with snares, and this puts me upon my guanL" 
" Fears and snares seem necessary to excite my circum- 
spection ; for it is certain that my mind has more lan- 
guor, and my faith less energy here, where I have no 
temptations from without, and where I live in the faJl 
and constant perusal of the most beautifld objects of 
inanimate nature, the lovely wonders of the munifi- 
cence and bounty of God. Yet, in the midst of his 
blessings, I should be still more tempted to forget him, 
were it not for frequent nervous headachs and low 
fevers, which I find to be wonderfully wholesome for 
my moral health. "t 

This passage contains several propositions that merit 
attention. First, in all well constituted and rightly 
instructed minds, *' the most beautiful objects of inani- 
mate nature," and '' the lovely wonders of the munifi- 
cence and bounty of God," are calculated, according to 
the natural laws, to invigorate the moral, religious, and 
intellectual faculties ; yet Hannah More's mind " had 
more languor, and her faith less energy," amidst gueh 
objects, than " when beset with snares :" Secondly, ac- 
cording both to the natural laws and scripture, *' evil 
commimications corrupt good manners ;" but ** whtii 
in the great world," and " in an enemy's country," her 
faith was improved : And, thirdly, ** nervous headacha 
and low fevers" are the consequences of departures f^om 
the organic laws, and are intended to reclaim the suf- 
ferer to obedience that the pain may cease ; yet she 
" found them wonderfully wholesome for her moral 
health," and they prevented her from *• foi^tting God !" 
Only disease, or errors in education, could have in- 
duced a woman so talented, so pious, and so excellent, 
as Hannah More, to present to the world such a series 
of absurd propositions. Can we wonder that the profane 
should sneer, and that practical religion should advance 
slowly, when piety exhibits itself in such lamentable 
contradiction to the divine institutions ? And still more 
eOf when, from proceeding on a false theory, it contra- 
dicts itself? Hannah More, in her Journal in 1794, 
says, " Confined this week with four days' hfadach im 
unprofitable time — thoughts wandering — ^little commu- 
nion with God. / tee hy every freak trial, that the time 

• Life and Diary of the Rer. Ebenezer Erskine. Edin- 
burgh, 18S1, pp. 266, 801, 286, 290, 820. 
t Memoirs of H. More, voL ii. p. 110, 111. 
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' it tiUem at HOfM /«■ TitlaUmt improrfi 
t work tbMild be done In hmltb, ur it 
idooewell." Vol. II. p. 4U. Tbii pu 
MRiad Miua ; but it cDstmlict* lier pr«vloui 

thM " nervou headacha and luw Teven %r» 
l)y wbulcHns* for mantl hralth." 
'lAmpliB. to wbicfa mtaj more might tx 
jrrt u illuatrmtloiu of ths propoglUoa, That 

pfaUufiuphj of hamui nature, even reli^ous 
rtwn tnallng of ■ublunar; eventi, cannot al- 
icrva conaittenej either with reason or with 
a; and that hence nli^on can nerer become 
r practical, or pat forth Iti full enerjlei for 
.provement, until it lie wedded Ui phtlaaaphy. 
tioti Bi men ihall become acquainted with the 
wi, and applj them aa teata to theological writ- 
Ire to thii world, they will become oooTlDoed 
Cfa of this obeerratlon. 

' traced bodll; niffBiing, la tha caH of indl- 
u Dcfflect of, or oppoaition to, the organic 
heir progenitors or by thenueiTei, I next id- 
otber order of calamitiea, which ma; be call- 
Mirti:utt^, and which obvloualy spring from 
caiuea. And Gr<t, in nf^anl to eTil* of 



tile I 



If il 



Hi Jiipuutiuoa are oannected by the Creator 
ieular cunSguratiuni of the brain, then il * 

one of Hilt initituttona, that, in forming 
itr life, tbeae confifturationi shuuld be attend- 
.'faa rullunring beta I regard to be fully ealab 

competent evidence. The portion of thi 
iire the line AK, Fig. 1, mantfeiU the Intol- 

above DC maiiifeata the moral aeotimenU, 
* reit the animal eentimonU and propeniitiei ; 
part acl». nclcrli parllim: with a degree of en- 
eapundinjc to iu i>iie. The fblluwing iigurea 
kcw regiiiai of the head exiiting in diffbrant 
u In different individual!; and the livea of 
na reprei*ntcd bear tmlimony to their poi- 
« curmpoDding dinpoaillana. 
■t I* i> view of the head of William Hare, the 
vf Uurke. whoi acting in concert with blm, 
■ixtern individual In Edinburgh for the pur- 
UUig their boillea C " 




ir example of the game kind ia afforded by the 
Viniams. who waa executed along with tbe no- 
liahop. in [x>ndon, for the nme crime la thai 

St* nimiuli«l»l jDumal, n\. iJI. p. t4«. 




the head of the celebrated Richard Brinilej Sha- 
ridan (of which a eaet wa* taken alter death) we find 
an example of the three regiooi of the brain In qow 
lion, exiitlng nearly iu a itate of equilibrluni. Tb* 
natural lendanclea of aucb an individual are aqnallr 
■trong towanla vice and virtue ; and hi* actual conduct 
ia generally determined by the iaflueiKe of enenial dr- 




The Life of Slieridan ahewi, llial while he | 
me high Inlallectual qualitlea. he »ai abo the alaye 
of degrading and diacredltable vices. 

The hewi of PbUip Melancthon. the Ilinatriaia ra- 

rmer and aaaodste of Lather, fomlabei an example of 

e decided predominance of the moi^ and intellectual 

region* over that of the animal propensttiea. Thedcaw- 

* ig i* copied tma a portrait by Albert Dorer. 
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The following description oT Melinrthon'i head ud 
dilTKter ia given in I>r Spunheim'. work on Phreno- 
logy In Conneiion wilh I'hysiognomj. '■ It is the 
brun of nn eilrwrdinsr; nun. Th« organi of (he 
moral and religious feelings predominsM greatly, Uld 
will diMppiDve of ill violence, irreverence, and injus- 
tice. The forehead betokuns a vast Bnd cumprchencive 
understanding ; and the enttmlte a mind the nob1c«t, 
the most aniiBble, and the mon intellectual that can bo 
coDceived." " Never was any man more civil and '.tili- 



derful talenii. and m 



word, 1; 



n forced U 
exhibit 



ick now ledge I 



■ry ftw 
De comparra wiID mm, whether extent ofknowledg 
things human and divine, or quickness of comprcl 
■ton and fertility of genius, b« regarded. The caui 

more afTectu&l support, from MelaacthDn, than it 
celled rrom any or the other docton of the age. 
mildness and charity, perhaps, carried him too fai 
timia. and led hlin occastoDally to make conceuions 
might be styled imprudent 
•hipper 



ruth, I 



iself, a 
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the other hand, his fortitude in defending the right 
gr«at. His opinion! were »o universally respected, that 
Marcely any one among the I.ulhenui doctors ventured 

and intrepidity, but his ecjual in piety, and much hii 
tuperior in learning, judgment, meekness, and humn- 
Dity. He latterly grew tired of his life, and wa! par 
ticularly disgusted with the rage for religioui conlru- 
»etsie9, which prevaiW universally.''" 

With the head of Melanctbon may be contreated that 
of Pope Aleumdcr VI. 
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«ptiva facultiee are pretty large ; but the tjncipllri 
or coronal) region is exceedingly low, particolariy M ' 
he organs of Beaevoietjce. Veneratim. av^ fTmnria 
iouuieui. Such a head ii unfit for asy HDpIajBM 

if humanity. The sphere of it* activity doaa dM n- 
end beyond those enjoymenta which minifttr to Ike 
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to have bought the tiara by bribing a certain numbarrf 
cardinait, or rather by making large promi^ve^ which b 
never fulfilled. It ia well known that, when he bec^ 
pope, he had a family of five children, four boyi tat 
one daughter. He made a tegular practice of aelliiii 
hiahoprid and other ecclesioetical tcnefices. to enriek 
hiouelf and his family. Though ptofane and vwioai 
religious writen do not all agree in their JadguMiil 
concerning the disorderly conduct of this man, maaf 
atrocities committed by him are well-asoartaiked fketh 
History will alway* aocuie bill of the Crimea of ptHso* 
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poliliol 
irmed alllaoeea with all the princes of Itii 

t for breaking his word, and dietoriitng tin' 
• • singular example of Alexander's arm- 
ill may be mentioned, by which h* toik 
iivide the new world between the kiiiKi 
Portugal, granting to the fonner all Ibl 
he west of an imaginary Une pa*iiB«IVi» 
h, at one hundred leagues distance ttim 
V'erd Islands. Alexander poaseaud eL>. 
iddreai ; but a total lack of noble seDll- 
ments renilered him alla)telher unfit for his lacrad sb- 
tlun. Poiioned wine. w}iich had been prepaivd forces 
tain cardinal, who^ ribhes tempted the cupidity of kk 
holiness, was given him by mistake, and ended his pr*- 
Bigatc career. Some writers have questioned the IrMk 
uf this acmunt of Aloiander'e death, but then is is- 
thing in the relation inconeisleni with the ackxw- 
Icdged character of thit ponlKr. Lownevi of feelil^ 
and lownMs of brain are teen together."* 

Aa an additional illustraiion of this conddBiog it- 
mark, I subjoin a reproKntatioa of the head of Vltd- 
••t cruel and depraved of the Rf 

■y broad in pioportion to its bei^; 

' letopment at Ihe bate of Iki 

organs of the morml aenli- 
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h deflcieney of th 

cations in Fig. 1. are not aHtittar^. TIn 
A n corresponds to the anterior lobe of 
and Ihe space ^xive B C includes all tb 

riiie higher than the organs of Cautioiu- 
iponding to nearly the middle of Ihe pi- 
's, end of Causality, situated in the up- 
pnrt of the forehead. It Is geuemlly not dilli- 
distinguish these regions ; and a oonp*ri»a 
proportions with Ihe tslcoila Bi * 
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" This cerebral orgmifation." says Dr Spun 
" U despicable in the eyes of a phrenologist. Tl 
mal organs compose by far ite greatest portion. 
■ brain is no more adequate to the manifei-tat 
Christian virtue), than the btain of an idiot fn>n 
to the exhibition of the intellect of • Leibniti 
Bacon. The cervical and whole basilar region < 
head are particularly developed! the organs of th 
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"'^S^ honest, and accurate observer, of the truth of the fore- 
going Btalements. I have examined the heads or 
skulls, and casts of the headii or skulbi, of several hm 
dred criminals of rarious countrln. and found them all 
(0 belong to the classes repre*ented by the figure* of th« 
heads of Hare or of Sheridan ; and I ike^r saw one iff 
them with a brain like Ihnt of Melancthon. Neither 
haie I ever seen a man distinguished by moral and in- 
tellectual qualities like those of Melanctbon. present- 
ing a bnin like that of Hare. The figures repre- 
sent nature — not a ouual appoaraooa, but form* which 
•0|i.m. p.Ti. 



FROM INFRINOBHENT OF THE ORGANIC LAWS. 



mt tbaBd enutantl; in comtnnation witb tJi< 
inaliliH hen pamed; ud I Hk »hf Nalura, 
rhca tba ipimkt to ■ gaologjit or chemiEt, 
ihoold b* luMned (o wllli profound ■tlenlion, 
nd her nvelMIou trauurad for bunun im- 
^roraDMnt, — but icouted and daipiaed when 
ito tp—lr.i to uul ii InUrpnUd b; phrenolo- 
(isK ? It ii God who ipwka rrom nature in 
lU itj dcpartnuuti : ud tlie brain ia lu u- 
^ndJy hi* woz^muuhip u the Milky Waj, 
rilk ill iti mjriMli oT (ona. If the dvclrine 
>rf»m eipoanded be true, ttiat evriy fscultf 
■ good in itmlf.Ihatlha foil; ud crime which 
■i(nca faomui (odatj apring {Toia abuua of 
jhtbatlUei. ud that tiro great ciusea of Iht 
(Willi iirj to abuie Ibem are the diaproportion 
rf'etTtain parte of the bnin to each other, uul 
j|Bi««lll II of the proper mode of inuiifeatuig 
Ikan, how atrikiogly do Cbeaa eon.iderationa 
|»to t)M rnot of theology ud monia! At pra- 
■■■, tha tffBa of organiution In determining 
teMtaral dlapoaitinni ia altogether neglect- 
riardaiuad by many diviaet, moreliala, and 
lUkaoplwn : yet it ia of an importance ei- 
iiriiig all other terreaCrial influeiicea. 

If, aoim tha eicilemaat of youthful pHiion, 
as lodividoal endowed with tha aplendid ce- 
■ebial dereiopEaeot of iUeluctboD, ahauld unite 
yweir for life to a female poiMeiiDg a head 
Bka that of tiara, Williama, or Vitelliui, the 
aflacB ooold Dot fail to be moat dlnatroua, with n 
tfad both tn hia own happineea and to the qualitli 
if hi* oSapring. In the firat place, after the uimi 
ftallng* WBie gratified, and their aniour had aubiidei 
tka tvu minda could not by any poeaibility aympa- 
Kh. Many manlagca are unhappy to coniequence 
rf n isatioctive dikoard between the mod« of feel- 
taf and tbinking of the huaband and wife, the caiua 
i( which the; themaelvee cannot explain. T^a mental 
Uareauaa wilt be found to arise from different con- 
^f-'l— ■« and qualitiea of brain. Thua, if tha huaband 
k d«&ci«ot in the orgao of ConacientlouaDeaa, ud tha 
■iCt poaaaa a it in a high degree, ehe will be aecretty 
Aiguled with the diahoneaty ud inherent falfehood ot 
til character, whicb abe will have muy opportunitiea 
<f obterving, even whan they' are unknown to tha 
•arid i while, on the otber haad. few mndltioni are 
■on lamealabla thea that of a mora!, intellectual, and 
vall educated man, irrep-ievably doomed to the auciaty 
4n ignurut, jealoua. narrow-minded wife. The ful- 
Ivriw picture, in C'rabbe'a Tata o/ Ike Uall, ia avi- 
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" What," aaja Dr Jobnaon, " can be expected bnt dl>- 
appointmenl and repentance from a choice made in Iha 
immaturity of youth, in Iha ardour of deairo, withoot 
judgment, without foraaifiht, without inquiry after con- 
formity of opinlona, timilarity of mannerj, netitnde of 
judgment, or purity of aeDlimant 1 Such la the com- 
mon procaaa of marriage. A youth ud maiden meet- 
ing by chuce, or brought together by artifice, eichuga 
glances, reciprocate dvilitiei, go home, ud dream of 
one Mother. Having lHHe to divert attention, or di- 
venlfy thought, they find themaelvei uneasy when thej 
are apart, ud therefore conclude that they ahail be happy 
together. They marry, and diacover what nothing but 
voluntary blindnen before had oonoealad : they wear 
out life la altercations, and charge nsture with crval- 
ly."— (RD..ff«, eh. SB,; 

Until Phrenology waa diacorered, no natural index 
to mental qualitiea, that could be aafely nlied on, waa 
poaaesaed, ud each Individual, In directing hb conduct, 
waa left to Ibe guidance of hii own aagacity. But the 
natural law never headed to accomoiadate itaelf to that 
aUle of ignoruce. Men auffiired from unauitable alll- 
ucea ; and tbey will continue to aulltr, ootil they avail 
tlienueltea of the meu> of judging afforded by Fhrarn*- 
logy, and give effect to ita dictalea. In the play of the 
Gameater, Mra Beverly ii represented aa a moat eicel- 
lant wil^, acting habitually under ihe guidance of the 
moral aeDtimants ud Intellect, but married to a being 
who, while be adorea her, reducea her to beggary and 
iniaeiy. Hie aiater exclaima ;— Why did Joal Heaven 
unite such an angel to so heartleaa a creature I The 
parallel of thie caae ocean too often in real life ; only 
it in not -juat Heaven" that makea auchmatchea, — but 
Ignorant and thoughtleaa humu beinga, who imagina 
themseWea absolved fVooi all obligation to study and 
obey tha lawa of Heaven, aa announced in the general 



id benevolence of rendering the Indl- 
'et, who diiregard natural qualitiea tn 
py, will become more striking when, 
», we Gooalder Ikt rfficlt of at-auattti 
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ON THE EVILS THAT BEFALL MANKIND, &c. 



easof} fruni paronts to children is a matter of unive^^al 
notorif^ty : thus consumption, gout, scrofula, hydi-oce- 
phalus, rheumatiHm, and insanity, are known to descend 
from generation to generation. Strictly speaking, it is 
not diieatr which is transmitted, but organs of such im- 
perfect structure that they ore liable to be thrown into 
a morbid condition by causes which sound organs easily 
resist. Blinduens is often, though not uniformly, a he- 
reditary defect. There is a family in North America, 
some individuals of which have been affected with blind- 
ness for the Ia«t hundred years.* A medical friend 
writes : — '* I have known more than one instance of 
blindness descending in families ; and have also known 
instances where the parents were blind without the chil- 
dren labouring under this infliction. 

Form, size, and quality of the brain, like those of 
other parts of the body, ore transmissible from parents 
to cliildren ; and hence dispositions and talents are 
transmissible also, as has been long remarked, not only 
by medical authors, but by attentive observers in gene- 
ral : — 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; 
Ent in JuTencls, est In equii patrum 
Virtus : nee '.mboUom ftsroccs 
Progonerunt oquilco columbam. 

Horn. I. ir. od. 4. 

The following remarks, by Professor John Gregory, 
are extracted fix>m his comparative View of the State 
and Faculties of Man with those of the Animal World. 
** By a proper attention wo con preserve and improve 
the breed of horses, dogs, cattle, and indeed all other 
animals. Yet it is amazing this observation was never 
transferred to the human species, where it would be 
equally applicable. It is certain that, notwithstanding 
our promiscuous marriages, many families are distin- 
guished by peculiar circumstances in their character. 
This family character, like a family face, will often be 
lost in one generation, and appeai' again in the suc- 
ceeding. Witliout doubt, education, habit, and emula- 
tion, may contribute greatly in many coses to keep it 
up ; but it will be generally found, that, independent 
of these. Nature has stamped an original impression on 
certain minds, which eilucation may greatly- alter or 
efface, but seldom so entirely as to prevent its traces 
being seen by an accurate observer. How a certun 
character or constitution of mind can be transmitted 
from a parent to a child, is a question of more difKculty 
than importance. It is indeed equally difficult to ac- 
count for the external resemblance of features, or for 
bodily diseases being transmitted from a parent to a 
child. But wo never dream of a difficulty in explain- 
ing any appearance of nature which is exliibited to us 
every day. A proper attention to this subject would 
enable us to improve not only the constitutions but the 
characters of our posterity. Yet we every day see very 
sensible people, who are anxiously attentive to preserve 
or improve the breed of their horses, tainting the blood 
of their children, and entailing <m them not only the 
most loatluome diseases of the body, but madness, folly, 
and the most unworthy dispositions, and this too when 
they cannot plead being stimulated by necessity, or im- 
pelled by passion."! 

l)r James Crrogory also, in treating of the tempera- 
ments in his Conspectus Medicinaa T/teoretidJe, says, " Hu- 
jusmodi varietates non corporis modd, verum et animi 
quoque, plerumque congenita^, nonnunquam hicre<lita- 
I'lae, obscrvantur. Hoc modo parentes sa;pc in prole 
reviviscunt ; certe porentihus liberi similes sunt, non 
vultum modo et corporis formam, 6e<l animi indolent, 
et virtutes, et vitia. Imperiosa gens Claudia diu Itomo; 
floruit, impigra, ferox, superba ; eadem illachrj'mabilcm 
Tiberium, tristissimum tyrannum, produxit ; tandem in 
immanem Caiigulam, et C-Iaudium, et Agrippinam, ip- 

• New York Medical RrpiKiltory, vol. ill. No. 1. 

t Comparative View, &c. 3d rdlt. I.ond. 17fi0, pp. 18, 19. 



sumque denium Neronem, post sexceotot anno9, desi- 
tura."*— Cap. i. sect. 16. 

A celebrated French writer, who has written modi 
sound as well as false philosophy, obferves, that " phy- 
sical organization, of which moral is the offspring, trans- 
mits the same character from father to son through a 
succession of ages. The Apii were always haughty and 
inflexible, the Catos alwavs severe. The whole line of 
the Guises were bold, ra*«h, factious ; compounded of tbt 
most insolent pride and the most seductive politeneai. 
From Francis de Guise to him who alone and in sUenea 
went and put himself at the head of the people of Na- 
ples, they were all, in figure, in coonge, and in turn of 
mind, above ordinary men. I have seen whole-lengtk 
portraits of Francis de Guise, of the BaiafV^, and of bli 
son : they are all six feet high, with the same featuna, 
the same courage and boldness in the forehead, the cyv, 
and the attitude. This continuity, this series of betngi 
alike, is still more observable in animals ; and if m 
much care were taken to perpetuate fine races of mot, 
as some nations still take to prevent the mixing of tha 
breeds of their horses and hounds, the genealogy would 
be written in the countenance and di/iplayed in the man- 
ners."t 

Dr King, in speaking of the fatality which attended 
the House of Stuart, says, '• If I were to ascribe their 
calamities to another cause (than an evil fkte), or en- 
deavour to account for them by any natural meant, I 
should think they were chiefly owing to a certain oMt- 
nactf of temper, which appears to have been hereditmrf 
and inherent in all the Stuarts, except Charles II." 

It is well known that, of all the castes in Hindostm, 
that of the Brahmins is the highest in point of intelli- 
gence as well as rank ; and it is mentioned by the miv 
sionarics a<) an ascertained fact, that their children an 
naturally more acute, intelligent, and docile, than ths 
children of the inferior castes, age and other circnm- 
■tancea being equal. 

Dr John Slason Crood obser\'es, that " stupidity, like 
wit, is propagable ; and h*»nce we fVequently see it mn 
fh)m one generation to another, and not unfreqaently 
it forms a distinctive mark in the mental character of 
districts or nations — in many cases, indeed, where they 
border closely on each other."* 

The character of the mother seems to have great in- 
fluence in determining {he qualities of the children, par- 
ticularly when frhe has much force of character, and ii 
superior in mental energy to her husband. There is 
perliaps no instance of a man of distinguished \-igoar 
and activity of mind whose mother did not display a 
considerable amount of the same qualities ; and the flKt 
of eminent men having so frequently children far infe- 
rior to themselves, is, in most cases, explicable by the 
circumstance that men of talent oflen marry women 
whose minds are comparatively weak. When the mo- 
ther's bi-ain is very defective, the minds of the children 
are inevitably feeble. •* We know," says Haller, ** a 
very remarkable instance of two noble females, who 
got huslmnds on account of their wealth, although they 
were nearly idiots, and from whom this mental defect 
has extended for a century into several families, so that 
some of all their descendants still continue idiots in the 
fourth and even in the fifth generation. "S In many 
families, the qualities of both father and mother are 
seen blended in the cliildren. "In my own case," sayi 
a medical friemi, •' I can trace a very marked combina- 
tion of the qualities of bi>th parents. My father is a 
large chested, strong, healthy man, with a large but not 
active brain ; — my mother was a spare, thin woman, 

• Parents fr«|uentlj live again in their ofrspring. It Is 
quite certain that children resemble their parents, act ooly 
in countenance nnd the form of their body, but also in their 
mental disiiositions, in their virtues and vices. &c. 

t Vultalrv's Philosophical Dictionary, Art. Cato. 

♦ Study of Medicine, 2d i«dit. vol. ir. p. 187. 
) Elem. Physiol, lib, xzix. set t. 3, { 8. 



HEREDITARY THANSMISSItiJi OF OLALITIES. 
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l>nme and the enjoimieiit of excellimt health, and to 
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abaolulely undeniable in nations. When we pli 
oollection of Hindoo, Carlh, E«|uiRuuji, Peruvian, an< 
Bwiss skulls, pDSMSsed by the Phrenokiglca] Society. <i 
Jtutaposition, we perceivfl a national form Jlnd combi 
nation of organs in each, ubtruding itnelf upon our 00 
tice, and corresponding with the 
Um reepedive tribes : the nrebnl derelopmi 
tribe is wen to dilfer as wiilcly fnm that of a 
the European minil dot* from that of the Carib. Each 
fiindoo. Esquimaux, Pemriim. and (!arih. Dbi-ioasly in- 
herits from his parents acertain general typaof head; and 
Mdoeseicb European. And if the general forms and pro- 
purtiuDt be thus palpably tranf mitled, can we daabt that 
the imliyidiiBl varietipi fiiUow the tamo rule, modified 
•lif^tty t>y cDuws peculiar to the parents of the indi- 
. vidDIll t Tho Jifferences of national e^amcfrr are as 
Oonspiciunu us tho^t of national tralii: and it is i ur- 
priaing how pirmanently both endun. It is observed 
bj an anthor citod in the Edlnburyli Htrlnt, that ■■ the 
~^ncendne diitrict is, as every one knowt, and has been 
far ages, an integrat port of the Venetian douinioni, 
professing the mae ruUgiun, and goremed by the same 
laws, as the other continental provlneea of Venice : yet 
the Englifili chanuTler is not mora dlSisrent tram the 
Frmch, than that of the Vlncenline fVi>m Itia Padnan : 

nelghboar. the Taroneae, is hardly lass remarkable." — 
No. lixxir. p. 4S0. See Appendix, No. V. 

A striking and undeniable proof of the effect on (he 
efaamcler and dispMilioos of children, praducad by the 
form nf bmin transmitted to them by heredilaty dsonenl. 
is to be fuund in the progeny of mArringes between 
Europeans, whnse brain* possess a fkvourable Jevelop- 
ment of the mami and Intellcetuitl organs, and Hindoos 
and native Amerioins. whose bruns are iuferiar. All 
aDihnn agiee (and report Iho clnumslance as singularly 
■triklng) that the children of such unions are decidedly 
■uperior in mental qualities to the native, while they 
are itill inferior to the Europon parent. Oaptiun 
Fnnkliu nys, that the half-breod American Indians 
" are upon the whole a good-looking people, and, where 
the experiments have been mode, have ihewn much ex- 
pertuesg in learning, and willingness m be taught 
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w moat gifted in natural qualities, bodily 
ana mental, of any class in that country' : a (iiit dia- 
metrically opposite to tiiat which occurs in Spain, and 
other European counlricB, whore the oubles intermarry 
c]osely with eocli other, and tet the organic lews at de- 
fiance. Consanguinity in the parents. exerts ■ deleri- 
onling influence on the children. The degeneracy and 
even idiocy of some of the noble and royal families uf 
Spain and Portugal, from marrying nieces aud other 

fbctive brains may be observed. 

If, then, form, size, and connitntion of brain, be 
transmitted from parents to children, and if these de- 
tannine natural menial talents and dispositions, whidi 
in (heir torn exercise the greatest influence over the hap- 
piness of individuals throughout the whole of life, it be- 
comes extremely important to discover the law* occord- 
iiig to which tliis transmission takes place. At the lint 
aspect of the question, three views present tbemselve* 
fi>r our contideraliun. Either, in the flrti piace, the 
coQitiM^n, siie, and conligunitlon uf brsin, which the 
parents themselves inherited at birth, are tranimicted 
obsulntely, so that the children, sex following sex, am 
eiact oopies, without variation or modification, of the 
one parent or tlte other : or, inoiiiUy, the natural and 
inliereni quoliticA of the faUier and mother comhloa, 
and are tnosmitted in a mudifled Ibrm tu the offspring i^ m 
or. liirdtf, the qualities of the cbildrsn are determiiwA' I 
jointly by the oomlilulion of the slock, and by the A-. M 
cultles which predominala in power and oclivitf in tha 
et the particular time when the organic exitt- 
ench child commences. 

by observation that the jtrtt cannot be the 
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le minds of children are 
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luse it is equally certain 
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have, however, bean sadly neglected/ 
p. S6. He adds. " It Iibs been remariied, 
know with what truth, that half -breeds shew 1 
•onal coun^G ttuin the pure breeds.' 



ind* of children 

dents and dispo- 

tions. exactly blended reproductions of the fether and 

lother. If this law prevailed, no child would be a 

copy of the (hther. none a copy of the mother or of any 

coLxteiBl relation : but each would he invariably a 

npound of tho two parents, ami all the children would 

exoctty alike, sex alone excepted. OhservBtioa en- 

ablas ui to say that tbis is not the law. What, then, 

iperience say to the tUrd idea, that the mental 

character nf each chiM is determined by the particular 

alltips of the slock, comhiueJ with tliote which pra- 

minale in the parents when its existenoe commenced t 

1 have already adverted to the inlliicnGo of the (lock, 

and shall now illustrate that of the condition of tha 

conununicated. 
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■e per- 1 Irsnsmission ofartuiral ktihllt; iUlp, The appeanmcerf 

n on \ ftciMarHlet i» eliMm, tn dmttqtaice 0/ impriMtlimt 



South America mention, that IheolTspring of aboriginal , 

d Spanish parents constitute the most active, vigor | mission iif trmparar) menial 
s. and powerful portion of the inhabitants of these j I. With raspect to the Hi 
aocries; and that many of them rose to high com- aid, in his Reiearchea in 
uids during the revolutionary war. So much is this ^ Msnki 



V. Allan's piMun 



mentioned the mixed race as destined to become the mocteueu 1 
future wveceigns of India. They inherit fHim the na- i 
&te parent a certain adaptation to the climate, and from ' * '" I'' 
the European a higbar development of brain; the two . ["Jj^j^iji 
oombiaed cnnstituting their KUgieriorily. j -u^ j^nift 

Another example occurs in Penia. The <.1roassian tw cansulb 
aBdOaDT^an brain itml* oanpjnllvdjr Ugh la tha|slBsidnMof(aaMef In^. 



ilAI^. The tran»- 

I hoJIIf fualiliti. 

•t tbtte tnplcs, Dr Prich- 
hea into the Physiol History of 
result of his investlgatloiu to b^ 
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of the parent ; and, secondJjf, " That changes produced 
hj external causes in the appearance or constitution of 
the individual are temporary' ; and, in general, acquired 
characters are transient ; they terminate with the indi* 
▼idual, and have no influence on the progeny." — Vol. ii. 
p. 536. He supports the first of these propositions by 
a variety of facts occurring " in the porcupine family," 
" in the hereditary nature of complexion," and " in the 
growth of supernumerary fingers or toes, and corres- 
ponding deficiencies." " Maupertuis has mentioned 



bits of the animal which educadon baa formed in this 
country, and hks rendered^ as I have said, in some de- 
gree capable of transmitting his acquirements to bis de- 
scendants." 

** Acquired habits are hereditary in other *niin iiU be- 
sides dogs. English sheep, probably from the greater 
richness of our pastures, feed very much together ; while 
Scotch sheep are obliged to extend and scatter them- 
selves over their hills, for the better discovery of food. 
Yet the English sheep, on being transferred to Sootland, 



this phenomenon ; he assures us, that there were two keep their old habit of feeding in a wuus^ though so littlt 

4i.-.:i:^ :« n -«^ «,».-v k-«^ k^., .i!-»:«^.:-i,-^ «u- adapted to their new country : so do their descendants ; 

and the English sheep is not thoron^y naturalized 
into the necessities of his place lill the tUrd genendim. 
The same thing may be observed as to the nature of his 
food that is observed in his mode of seeking it. Whoi 
turnips were introduced from England into Scotland, U 
teai onlg ike third generation which heartily adopted this 
diet, the first having been starved into an acquieacenea 
in it." 

The author of the article America, in the Eocyci^- 
pndia Britannica (7th edit. vol. iL p. 66d) says, *' It is 
worthy of notice, that the amble, the pace to which the 
domestic horse in Spanish America is exclusively train- 
ed, becomes in the course of some generations bercdi' 
tary, and is assumed by the young onea without teadi- 
ing." 

3. Impreitiona on the mind of the wtother, eapedally 
those received through the senses, often produce a pal- 
pable efifect on the ofispring. On this subject Dr Pricfa- 
ard observes, " The opinion which formerly prevailed, 
and which has been entertained by some modem writ- 
ers, among whom is Dr Darwin, that at the period when 
organization commences in the ovum, that is, at or soon 
after the time of conception, the structure of the foetoi 
is capable of undergoing modification from impresaioBS 
on the mind or senses of the parent, does not appear 
altogether so improbable. It is contradicted, at least, 
by no fact in physiology. • It is an opinion of veiy 
ancient prevalence, and may be traced to so remote a 



fkmilies in Germany, who have been distinguished for 
several generations by six fingers on each hand, and the 
same number of toes on each foot," &c. Dr Prichard 
admits, at the same time, that the tecond proposition is 
of more difficult proof, and that '* an opinion contrary 
to it has been maintained by some writers, and a va- 
riety of singular facts have been related in support of 
it." But many of these relations, as he justly observes, 
are obviously fables. The following facts, however, 
certainly militate against it. 

A man's first child was of sound mind ; afterwards 
he had a fall from his horse, by which his head was 
much injured. His next two children proved to be 
idiots. After this he was trepanned, and had other chil- 
dren, and they were of sound mind. This case was com- 
municated to me by a medical practitioner of Douglas, 
in the Isle of Man. 

" In Europe," says a late writer, " the constant prac- 
tice of milking cows has enlarged the udder greatly be- 
yond its natural size, and so changed the secretions, that 
the supply does not cease when the calf is removed. In 
Colombia, where circumstances are entirely different, 
nature shews a strong tendency to assume its original 
type : a cow gives milk there oxdy while the calf is with 
her."* 

2. There are some curious facts which seem to prove 
that acquired habits are hereditary, at least in the infe- 
rior animals. A strong illustration is quoted in the 
Edinburgh Review. No. Ixxxiv. p. 457. 



" Every one conversant with beasts," says the writer, period, that its rise cannot be attributed to the specola- 
knows, that not only their natural, but many of their tions of philosophers, and it is difficult to account for 
acquired qualities, are transmitted by the parents to the origin of such a persuasion, unless we ascribe it to 



their offspring. Perhaps the most curious example of 
the latter fact may be found in the pointer. 

** This animal is endowed with the natural instinct 
of winding game, and stealing upon his prey, which he 
surprises, having first made a short pause, in order to 
launch himself upon it with more security of success. 
This sort of temicolon in his proceedings, man converts 



facts which happened to be observed." — P. 550. 

The following case fell under my own observation : 

W. B. shoemaker in Portsburgh, called and shewed ma 
his son, aged 18, who is in a state of idiocy. He is 
simple and harmless, but never could do any thing for 
himself. The father said that his wife was sound in 
mind ; that he has other three children all sound : and 



into a full etop, and teaches him to be as much pleased , that the only account he could ever give of the origin 
at seeing the bird or beast drop by the shooter's gun, ' of the condition of this son was the following : He kept 
as at taking it himself. The staunchest dog of this , a public house ; and some months before the birth of 
kind, and the original pointer, is of Spanish origin, and i this boy, an idiot lad accompanied a brewer's drayman 
otir own is derived from this race, crossed with that of i and helped him to lift casks off the cart into his cellar; 
t&e foxhound, or other breed of dog, for the sake of im- ! that that idiot made a strong impression on his wife ; 
proving his speed. This mixed and factitious race, of that she complained that she could not get his appaar- 
course, naturally partakes less of the true pointer cha- ! anoe removed from her mind, on which account she 
racter ; that is to say, is less disposed to stop, or at least afterwards kept out c»f the way when he came to the 
he makes a shorter stop at game. The factitious pointer house ; and that his son was weak in body and silly in 
iSj hovever^ dieciplinedy in this countrjf^ into staunchness t mind from birth, and had the slouched and slovenly ap- 
andt tehat is most singular^ this qualifg is, in a great de- pearance of the idiot. 

gree^ inherited bjf his puppy, who may be seen earnestly '* It is peculiarly lamentable to observe," says Dr 
standing at swallows or pigeons in a farm-yard. For Mason Good, in reference to deafness and dumbness, 
intuition, though it leads the offspring to exercise his « That when the defect has once made an entrance into 
parent's faculties, does not instruct him how to direct a family, whether from the influence it produces on the 
them. The preference of his master afterwards guides nervous system of the mother, or from any other less 
him in his selection, and teaches him what game is bet- obvious cause, it is peculiarly apt to become common to 
ter worth pursuit. On the other hand, the pointer of those children which are bom afterwards ; insomuch 
pure Spanish race, unless he happen to be well broke that we often meet with a third, or a half, and in a few 
himself, which in the south of Europe seldom happens, ' instances, where the first-bom has been thus affected, 
produces a race which are all but untcachable, accord- with every individual of the progeny, suffering from 
ing to our notions of a pointer's business. They will ' the same distressing evil. ' The late investigation in 
make a stop at their game, as natural instinct prompts Ireland discovered families in which there were two, 
them, but seem incapable of being drilled into the ha- '. three, four, or more, thus circumstanced. In one family 
* Eneyclop. Brit., 7th edit. vol. ii. p. 65S, article America, \ there were five children all deaf and dumb, in another 
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r ten ; Hnil in tbat of n poor militiA 
officer on halT-piiy, tiiBrewere nine bora Jeif and dumb 
in soecesulon.'^ — {Quorl. Jour, of Foreign Mtd., vol, i. 
p. 3S1.) Yet it 19 consoling to reflect, that the iustuicui 
ve Tery r»re inJeei). in which the ume defiwt hu been 
prap*gati^ to a lucferding generation, wlien thr deiiF- 

' ' * n wlien both the hojibutd 



lilted."* 



nlioned it 



The following ulditiand Ikcts 
AtheDanim : — " Many t^rtoDi who have Hover linoirn 
my, or periiapfl not more than onCt deaf and dumb indi- 
Tidual intheimmcdiBtedrtleip which tlipy 11iEd,«^oDld 
be Ktiiiiiihed to read the [isl< of applications circulated 
hj lh« mmoiitle* for the aiylum in the Kent Road, so 
ably conducted by Mr WatWD, whicb uiualiy conliUD 
■Kart; a hundred name?. The moct remarliable fact. 
lunrever. which these lirt* present, is tbe number of 
dr«f and dumb children IVequenily found in the flune 
Ikmlliei. evidently in consequonce of the continued opern- 
tioa of (ome unknown causa connected with theparenti. 
"Hme, four, and five, deaf and dumb children are not 
BOSDramonty met with in one fsioily, and in tome iH' 
■taiGes there have been sa many ai eevcn. In the Qtmily 
of Martin, a labuuter, out of ten children seven were 
deaf and dnmb ; in the family of Kelly, a porter,' seven 
aol of eight were deaf and dumb ; and in the family of 
JUdum, a weaver, six out of twelve were deaf and dumb. 
The result of a Table of twenty familieH, given In the 
' Historical Sketch of the Asylum,' published by Puwelt, 
Xhnrgate-bitl, is ninety deaf and dumb out of one hun- 

I dred and fifty-nine children."! 

, A medical friend days, ■' Several of the children of a 
dartn'm"'! >i '^ '"'"^ "^ Scotland have been born 
bUud. I know a &mi!y of the individual* — four girls 
■nd two boys. All the giria were bora blind, while the 
hojt aee perfectly. Hoth parents had good eyesight. » 
Ihr as I can learn. These are curious ftcts. and not 
V^J eiplrined." Portal statM, that " Morgagni has 
■fltm three flsfers dnnib - d'oriffine.' Other authon aJso 
lute eiemplea, and I have iieen like cases mywlf." In 
m note, ho adds, " I have seen three children out of 
fbur of the same family blind from birth by amaurosis, 
or ffulta jfroia."— PofW, Mfmmrii lar Hutitiin Mai— 
riiVj. turn. iii. p. ID.t. raris, 1808. 

Dr Prichard, la bis " Researches." already quoted, 
of>»ervos. " (5iiidren rwernble, in feature and constl- 
tation. bulb parents, but I think more generally tbe 
fcther. In the breeding of horses and oxen, groat im- 
portance is atta&ied, by experienced propagators, to the 
male, Inshcep. it is oommouly observed tbat black nuns 
leKct black iambs. In the bnman species also the com- 
-pleiion chleSy follows that of thefhtber; and I believe 
it to be a general ftct, that the offiipring of a Mack /afier 
■nd white mother is muti derterthan the progeny of 
B K»iU/allitr and a dark mother." — Tol. (i. p. 561.; 
These facts appear to me to be referrible to both causes. 
The slock must have had lonie Influeniw. but tbe mother. 
in all (bese case*, is not Impresied by her own colour, 
does Dot look on herself: while tbe /■Mn'i 

is way, give the darker tinge td tbe off- 



ihew tlut the state of the parents, particularly of 
:her, at the time when tbe sxlnience of the child 
ices, has a strotig influence on its taieats, diipo- 
and health. 

bther of Napoleon Buonaparte, saya Sir Waltsr 
■ is stated to have possessed a very handiom* 
. a talent for eloquence, and a vivacity of intel- 
whicbho transmitted to his son." " It was iatiie 



middle of civil discord, fights, and skirmishes, that 
Cberlts Buonaparte married Lietitia Bamaiini, one of 
j the most beautiful young women of the island, and poi- 
I sasscd of ngreat deal of lireinesiof character. ShepaiH^ 
, took of tbe dangen of her husband during the yara rf^ 
1 civil war, and issald to have acoompaniedhiii ' 
' back on aume militai? expeditions, ur perhaps h 
flights, shortly before her being delivered of the fotn», 
Emperor."—/.//, a/ ftVpofrOM Bmmaparti. vol, iii. f.A 
Ti ..J j,f j)^,jj R-|„jo y,^ perpetrated fc 



iMTwi 



■ OoDit'e Stndr of MoUeine. M 
I Attaminun. IBIh Miv I»I.S, p 
{ Srt Appendii, No. ' 



armed nabiex, « 

terror, in the presence of Mary, Quei 

aherlly before tbe birth of her son, afterward* Jan 

the First of England. The constitutional liability^ 

this monarch to emotions of ft ' " " 

racteristic of his mind : and it has been mentioned H 

h? even started invoionlarity at tite sight of a 

sword, Queeu Mary was not deficient in coura 

tbe Stuarts, both before and after James the Firs 

distinguished for this quality; so that hi« di<po«itloa 

were an eiception (o the f " ' 

and James form striking « 

marked that tlio mind of Napoleon's mother appears to 

have risen to the danger to which she was esposed. and 

braved it : while the circumstances in which Queen 

Mary waa phiced, were such as must have inspired her 

with violeiit fear. 

Eequiroi, a celel>rated French medical writer, in ad- 
verting to the cHoses of madness, mentions tbat many 
oliildren, wluwe existence dated from periods when tha 
hcuTon of the Frendi Revolution were at their height, 
toraed out subsequently to be weak, nervou*. and irri' J 
table in tnind, extremely susceptible of in ^ 

liable to be Ihmwn, by the least extraordinary exdttf 



toabsoh 



anlty. 



considerable talent wrote a* follows to i^| 
phrenological friend -. — " From the age of i 
wiw that my oldest son's rentlesaness wnold ruin him$.3 

aflectionate. ' I read the Iliad for six months before ha 

saw the light, and have often wondered If 

hsve any influence on him. He was actoally ■ 

Achilles."* 

The following particulera have been commnnicatt 
10- me by the medical friend already alluded 1i 
know an old gentleman." says be, " who has been twioi 
mxrried, Ttae children of his flnt nurriage ai 
active, healthy people, and their children are the n 
The produce of the second marrlege are vety Inferl 
especially in an intellectual point of view 
younger the children are, the mure is this obvioi 
Tbe girls are superior Co the boys, both physically •■ 
intellectually; indeed, their mother told me thi ' 
had great dilllcDlty in rearing her sons, but noni 
her daughters. The gentleman bimself, at the t' 
his second marrisge, was upwards of sixty, and hi 
about twenty-five. This shews very clearly that 
boys have taken chiefly of tbe father, and tbe daughM 
of the mother." 

In a case which fell under my own o 
the fktber of a family became sick, had a partial r 
cuvery, hut relapsed, declined in health, and in 
munttas difd. Seven months aAer his death, a son 
bom, of the full ege, and the origin of whose eiistej 
was referrible to the period of the partial rccoverf^ 
At that time, and during the subsequent two nu ' 
tlie taculties of the mother were highly excited, ii 
nisteriog to her husband, to whom the was greatly v| 
tached ; and. after his death, the same eicit 
tinued, as she was then leaded nilh the charge off 
family, but not depressed ; for her ' 
are comfortable. The son is now 
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man ; and, while his constitution is the most delicate, | 
the development and activity uf the mental organs are 
decidedly greater in him than in any other member of 
the family. 

A lady poeeessing a large brain and active tempera- 
ment, was employed profei^sionally as a teacher of music. 
Her husband also bad a fine temperament, and a well- 
constituted brain, but his talents for music were only 
moderate. They had sevoral children, all of whom were 
produced while the mother was in the full practice of 
her profession, and the whole now indicate superior 
musical abilities. They have learned to play on «)eve- 
ral instruments as if by instinct, and highly excel. In 
this case the orippnal endowments of the mother, and 
her actual exercise of them, conspired to transmit them 
to her children. 

A friend told mo that in his youth he lived in a 
county in which the gentlemen were much addicted to 
hard drinking : and that he, too frequently, took a part 
in their revels. Several of his sons, bom at that time, 
although subsequently educated in a very different moral 
atmosphere, turned out strongly addicted to inebriety ; 
whereas the children born after he had removed to a 
large town and formed more correct habits, were not 
the victims of tliis propensity. Another individual, of 
superior talents, described to me the wild and mis- 
chievous revelry in which he indulged at the time of 
his marriage, and congratulated himself on his subse- 
quent domestication iuid moral improvement. His eldest 
son, bom in his riotous days, notwithstanding a strictly 
moral education, turned out a personification of the 
father's actual condition at that time ; and his younger 
children were more moral in proportion as they were 
removed fVom the period of vicious frolics. The mother, 
in this case, possessed a favourable development of brain. 

The Margravine of Anspach obser\'e8, that " when a 
female is likely to become a mother, she ought to be 
doubly careful of her temper ; and, in particular, to in- 
dulge no ideas that are not cheerful, and no sentiments 
that are not kind. Such is the connexion between the 
mind and body, that the features of the face are moulded 
commonly into an expression of the internal disposi- 
tion ; and is it not natural to think that an infant, be- 
fore it is bom, may be affected by tlie temper of its 
mother V* — Memolr$y vol. ii. chap, viii.* 

\Vhen two parties marry very young, the eldost of 
their children generally inherits a less favourable de- 
velopment of the moral and intellectual organs than 
those produce<l in more mature age. The. animal or- 
gans in the human race are, in general, most vigorous 
in early life, and thin energ}' appears to cause them to 
. be then most readily transmitted tti offspring. Indeed, 
it is difficult to account for the wide varieties in the 
form of the brain in children of the i«ame family, except 
on the principle, that the organs which predominate in 
vigour and activity in the parents, at the time when 
existence is communicated, determine the tendency of 
corresponding organs to develope themselves largely in 
the children. The facts illustrative of the tmth of this 
principle, which have been communicated to me and 
observed by myself, are so numerous, that I now regard 
it as highly probable. 

If this be the law of nature — parents, in whom Com- 
bativeness and Destructivenefs are habitually active, will 
transmit these organs to their children, with a c^msti- 
tutional tendency to high development and excitement ; 
while parent!*, in whom the moral and intellectual or- 
gans reign supreme, will transmit the predisposition to 
develope them in predominant size and activity. 

This view is in harmony with the fact, that children 
generally, although not universally, resemble their pa- 
rents in their mental qualities. The largest organs 
being naturally the most actives the habitual mental 
condition of the parents will be determined by those 
which predominate in size in their own brains ; and, on 
• See Appendix, No. VII. 



the principle that predominance in activity and energj 
causes the transmission of similar qualities to the uff- 
spring, the children will generally resemble the parents. 
But they will not always do so ; because even inferinr 
characters, in whom the moral and intellectual orguu 
are deficient, may be occasionally exposed to extemil 
influences which, for the time, may excite these orgam 
to unwonted vivacity : and, according to the rule nav 
explained, a child dating its existence from that period 
may inherit a brain superior to that of the parent. Ob 
the other hand, a person with an excellent moral deve- 
lopment, may, by some particular occurrence, have lui 
animal propensities roused to unwonted vigour, and hit 
moral sentiments thrown for a time into the shade ; tod 
any offspring connected with this condition, would prow 
inferior to himself in the development of the moral or- 
gans, and greatly surpass him in the size of those of tbe 
propensities. 

I repeat, that I do not present these views as ascer- 
tained phrenological science, but as inferences strongly 
supported by facts, and consistent with known pheno> 
mena. If we suppose them to be true, they will greatly 
strengthen the motives for preserving the kabUual ra- 
premacy of the moral sentiments and intellect ; since, 
by our doing so, improved moral and intellectual capa- 
cities may be conferred on offspring. If it be true that 
this lower world is arranged in harmony with all tht 
faculties, the moral and intellectual powers, in cases of 
conflict, holding the supremacy, what a noble prospect 
would this law open up, of the possibility of man ulti- 
mately becoming capable of placing himself more fuUj 
in accordance with the Divine institutions than be htt 
hitherto been able to do, and, in consequence, of reap- 
ing numberless enjoyments that appear destined for hiM 
by his Creator, and avoiding thousands of miseries thst 
now render life too often only a scries of calamitiw! 
The views here expounded also harmonize with tits 
principle maintained in a former part of this work:— 
that, as activity in the faculties is the fountain of en- 
joyment, the whole constitution of nature is designedlj 
framed to support tliem in coa&eless actitm. >Vliatieope 
for observation, reflection, exercise of the moral senti- 
ments, and the regulation of animal impulse, does not 
this picture of nature present I 

I cortlially agree, however, with Dr Prichard, thai 
this subject is still involved in great obscurity. ** Wt 
know not," says he, " by what means any of the facti 
we remark are effected ; and the utmost we con hope ts 
attain is, by tracing the connection of circnmstancfs, 
to learn from what combinations of them we may ex- 
pect to witness particular results.'* — Vol. ii. p. 542. 
But much of this darkness may be traced to ignonoei 
of the functions of the brain. If we consider that, in 
relation to mind, the brain has always been the molt 
important organ of our system ; but that, neyerthelcH, 
all past observations have been conducted without thft 
knowledge of its functions ; it will not appear marval- 
lous, that hitherto much confusion and contradiction 
have existed in the cases recorded, and in the infereneci 
drawn from them. At present, almost all that phraoo- 
logists can pretend to accomplish is, to point out ths 
mighty void ; to offer an exposition of its causes ; and 
to state such conclusions as their own very limited <^ 
servations have hitherto enabled them to deduce. Fir 
from pretending to be in possession of eertais and com- 
plete knowledge on this topic, I am inclined to think, 
that, although every conjecture now hazarded wars 
founded in nature, centuries of observation might pr^ 
bably be necessary to render the principles fUlly pne- 
tical. We have still almost no information conceniog 
the effects, on the children, of different temperameDtii 
different combinations in the cerebral organs, and dtf> 
ferences of age, in the parents. 

It is remarkable, however, to what extent mere pe- 
cuniary interests excite men to investigate and observe 
the Natural I^aws, while moral and ratioiial comsidef*- 
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ttoM tiEcrt m maaSl an inflnnioe in leading them to do 
nu Balbra a common insurance company will under- 
Ilka tha riak of paying L.100 on the death of an indi- 
vidnal. the following questions must be answered by 
credible and intelligent witnesses : — 

** 1. How long liave you known Mr A. B. ? 

** S. lias he had the gout t 

** 3. Ilaa he had a spitting of blood, asthma, con- 
sumption, or other pulmonary complaint ? 

** 4. Do you consider him at all predisposed to any 
flf these complaints 7 

^ 5. Haa he been afflicted with fits, or mental de- 
rangement ff 

** (k Do you think his constitution perfectly good, in 
the common acceptation of the term I 

" 7. Are his habits in every respect strictly regular 
aad temperate I 

"8. Is he at present in good health ? 

■* 9. Is there any thing in his form, habits of living, 
er businesa, which you are of opinion may shorten liis 
life? 

~ 10. What complaints are his family most subject 
tst 

"11. Are you aware of any reason why an insurance 
■ifht not with safety be effected on his life ?" 

A man and woman about to marry, have, in the ge- 
Qcralitj of cases, the health and happiness uf five or 
mora human beings depending on their attention to 
eoosidarations essentially the same as the foregoing, and 
yet bow much lew scrupulous are they than the mere 
deal en in money ! " Before the parties,'* says Dr 
Caldwell, ** form a compact fraught with consequences 
so infinitely weighty, let the constitution and education 
of both l>e matured. They will then not only trans- 
mit to their offspring a better organization, but be 
thcm«elTes, fh>m the knowledge and experience they 
hate attained, better prepared to improve it by cultiva- 
tion. For I shall endeavour to make it appear that 
caltiTatieo can improve it. When a rtkilful ugricultu- 
ri4t wishes to amend his breed of cattle, he dr>cM not 
raploy. for that purpose, immature animuli. On the 
eoatrary. he carefully prevents their intercourse. Ex- 
perience moreover teaches him not to expect fruit of the 
be«t quality fh>m immature fruit-tree^ or vines. The 
y.'wluct of such cruden^s is always defective. In like 
nsnoar. marriages between boanHng-school girls and 
■triplinga in or just out of rollt^e, ought to be prohi- 
Kitsd. In such ca«ies, prohibition is a duty, no less to 
tk» parties themselves, than to their offspring and so- 
dcCy. Marriages of the kind are rarvly productive of 
my thinjT desirable. Mischief and unhappiness of some 
•sit are their natural fruit. PatriotiMu therefore, phi- 
liaduopy. and every feeling of kindness to human na- 
fBft, call for their prevention. Objcctitms resting on 
irraand not altogether diHsimilar may bo juntly urged 
tTsiast young women marrying men far ndvimccd in 
jnrs. Old men should in no case cuntmct marriages 
likely to prove fruitful. Age has impaired their con- 
ftitotional qualities, which dci^ccnding to their offspring, 
Uie practice tends to deteriorate our race. It is rare 
fur the descendants of men far advanced in years to 
be distinguished for high <iualitics of either body or 
■ind. 

** At respects persons seriously deformed, or in any 
9vf eonstitutiimally enfeebh>d — the rickety and club- 
ibolad. for instance, and those with distorted spines, or 
wha arv predisposed to in<i.'uuty, scrofula, pulmonary 
eonsomption, gout, or epilepsy — all persons of this de- 
scription should conscientiously abstain from matri- 
Boay. In a special manner, whore both the male and 
lemUe labour under a hereditary taint, thoy should make 
it a part of their duty to God and their posterity never 
te be thus united. Marriage in such individuals can- 
not bt defended on moral ground, much less on that of 
poMle UMAilnesf. It is sclfiifh to an extent but little 
■hort of crime. Its abandonment or prevention would 



tend, in a high degree, to the Improrement of man- 
kind." • 

I am indebted for the following particulars to the 
medical gentleman already repeatedly quoted, who 
induced to communicate them by a perusal of the 
cond cilition of the present treatise: — ** If your work haa 
no other effect than that of turning attention to the 
laws which regulate marriage and propagation, it will 
have done a vast service, for on no point arc such grieV' 
ous errors committed. 1 often see in my own practice 
the most lamentable consequences resulting from ne- 
glect of these laws. There are certain faniilio.4 which 
1 attend, where the constitutions of both parents art 
bad, and where, when any thing happens to the chil- 
dren, it is almost impossible to cure them. An in- 
flamed gland, a common cold, hangs about them for 
months, and almost defies removal. In other families, 
where the ]>arcnts are strong and healthy, the children 
are easily cured of almost any complaint. I know a 
gentleman aged at)out 5(), the only survivor of a family 
of six sons and three daughters, all of whom, with the 
exception of himself, died young of pulmonary consump- 
tion. He is a little man with a narrow che«t, and mar- 
ried a lady of a delicate constitution and bad lungs. 
She is a tall spare woman, with a chest still more de- 
ficient than his own. They have had a large family, 
all of whom die off regularly as they reach manhood 
and womanhood, in consequence of affections of the 
lungs. In the year \HiMl, two sons and a daughter died 
within a period of ten months. Two still sur\'ive, but 
they are botli delicate, and there can t>e no doubt that 
when they arrive at maturity they will follow the rest. 
This is a most striking instance of punishment under 
the organic laws." 

It is pleasing to observe, that, in Wurtemberg, tbert 
ore two excellent laws calculated to improve the moral 
and physical condition of the people, which other itatet 
would do well to adopt. First, '' It is illegal for any 
young man to marry before he is twenty-five, or any 
young woman before she is eighteen ; and a young man, 
at whatever age he wishes to marry, must shew to tha 
police and the priest of the commune where he residea, 
that he is al)le, and has the prospect, to provide for a 
wife and family." The second law compels parents to 
send their children to school, from the age of six to 
fourteen.! 

There is no moral difficulty in admitting and admir- 
ing the wisdom and benevolence of the institution bj 
which good qualiti^ are transmitted from parents to 
children : but it is frequently held as unjust to tha 
latter, that they should inherit parental dr/lciencifi, and 
be made to suffer for sins which they did not commit. 
With a view to answering this objection, let u^, in tha 
Jir$t place, suppose the law of hereditar}' descent to be 
nbn>gated altogether,— that is to say, the natural qua- 
lities of each individual of the race to be conferred at 
birth, without the slightest reference to what his porenta 
had been or done :- it is clear that thi.t form of consti- 
tution would have excluded the means of improvement 
of the mce. The brains of the New Hollanders, C'ariba, 
and other savage tribes, arc distinguished by great de- 
ficiencies in the moral and intellectual organs.^ If it 
l>e true that a considerable development of these is in- 
dispensable to the com prehension of bciunce and tha 
pructico of virtue, it would, on the present suppu>ition, 
bo impossible to raise the Now Hollanders, as a people, 
one step higher in capacity for intelligence and virtue 
than they now are. We might cultivate each genera- 
tion up to the limits of its powers, but there the im- 

* TliuuKht* on the Triif Mode of IinpnitinK the Condition 
of Man. Dj ('harks CuldwvU, M. D. Lcxinf^tun. Kcntuckjr, 
1838, p. 20. Thv Rn>atcr |>art of this el<M}ui>Dt and pow«r- 
fill E«iajr is reprinted in ttie Phrrnological Jourual, Vol. vlii. 
No. 40. 

t Set- Appon'lU, No. VIII. 

\ This fact i» di-utonsiratod by specimins in moet Phreao* 
lojpcal Musvuros. 
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remu-ka on applicable to every tribe af nunkiDd. 
Be usume modern EuropeuiB u a BtaDdanl, — the 
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fect or dlsproportiiMUle development or brain, would be 
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Tttutages are at once perceived to be on the lide if the 
latter arraogemeDt. Acconling to tbii rule, the chil- 
dren of the indivlduali who have obeyed the organic, 
the moral, and tbe intellectual Uwa. will, wheu well 
•docated. not only start from the bighut level of their 
parents in acquired knowledjfe. but will inherit an eo- 
Uiged development of the mural anil intelleclual orgnns, 
and Iboreby SDJuy an increaeiag capability ofdiiicover- 
ing and obeying the institutions of the Creator,' 
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We see m mutter ..f fnct. that a vicious and it\ai*i 
parent it actually defective in the moral and intclltc 
tunl organs. Now, if liin children ihoold take up v- 
octly the name development aa hiiaself. this woold k 
the Imnsmission of imperfections, which is the vet; 
thing objected to ; wliile, if they were to take up s de- 
velopment liie.1 by nature, and not at all referrible w 
that of the parent, this would render the whole race ils 
tionary in Ibeir first condition, withutil the posribiMiy 
uf improvement in their cspocilie* — which ahio, we hav 
seen, would bo nn evil greatly to be deprecated. But 
the bad development may be supposed to transmit, hv 
hereditary descent, a good development. Tbio. hoH- 
'ould set at nouftht the niptemacy of jnsiic 
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The debauchee, the ciicat, the mordenr, 
ler, would, according tu this view, be ab^e 
to look upon the prospecbi of tlwir posterity, with ll.e 
tame contidence in their welfare anil happinsai. si lbs 
pious intelligent Christian, who had sought to know 
Llod and to obey his Institutions during his wbtde lii>. 
Certainly no individual in whom the higher scntimtBli 
prevail, will for a moment reganl ibis imagined ehaom 
as any improvement on the (.'reator's arrangonentf. 
What a bust of motives to morel and religioBS eonduci 
would It ono) be withdrawn, were such a spectacle «' 
divine government to be exhibited to the world '. 

3Jly. It may b« supposai that human happiaw woali) 
have been more completely enured, by endowing all in- 
dividuals at birth with that degree of devclopmeol rf 
the mural and inlFltectual organs which would liave best 
fitted them for ditcoiering and obeying the Creator! 
and by preventing all ttberraiioin from this stsi- 
danl : just as the lower animsls appear to have receiveil 
pacitiw adjusted with the most pelf«t 
oondiiiona. Two remark" occur on Uiii 
ippoii 
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ipment actually bt- 

r. possibly, there may be, ii 
Hiciely, departments eiacllj' 
ms of brain not imperferl 
through disease, if we possessed knowledge sufficient lo 
them. The want of a natural index to the 
lispositions and capacities of Individuals, and 
I tbeury of theconslitnlion of society, may bare 
precluded philosophers from arriving at KHmd 
)ns on this question. It appean to me pro- 
bable, that, wliile there may be great room for impnive- 
and diipoBiiiona of vast numbers of 
iperfi.'Ctions of Ihe race in general 
may not be so great as we, in our present state of ig- 
.ptitudcs of particular penona for parti- 
cular situations, ai-e prone to believe. But, ircanrflji. 
principle that activity of the faculties is the 
I of enjoyment, it may be queetioood whether 
additional motive) to the exercise of the whole faml- 
itcllectaal powers. 
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limits) to regulate the 
taianut anu lenuencies ot uieir uesceodanta, than by en- 
dowing each Individual with the best qualities, inde- 
pendently iiT the coiuluet of his lurenla. 
impFOVfment will, no doubt, hare Its limits i but It ma^pra- 
babb estind li> tbst polal ol whicb msii will ba ctpoble of 

fori nccHurj lo MinMis himself there, will tllU proiids 
for the actlilly of Us Cicultlcs. 
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Otk the wbole, there MeniJi rea8on to conclude that the 
teCaal intUtatiou, by which both good and Imd quali- 
tiM* an tmitinittcd, is fraught with higher advantages 
la the race, than the abrogation of the law of trans - 
mivioB altogether, or than the supposed change of it. 
bj which bad men 8houId transmit good qualities to 
their children. The actual law, when viewed by the 
moral sentiments and intellect, appears, both in its 
principles and in its consequences, beneficial and cxi>e- 
dient. %Mien an individual sufferer, therefore, com- 
platDs of its operation, he regards it through the animal 
lenities alone ; liis self-love is annoyed, and he carries 
his thotights no farther. He never stretches his niiud 
fimrard to the consequences which would ensue to man- 
kind at large, if the law which grieves him were re- 
Ttfned. The animal faculties, when acting by them- 
ielTes« regard nothing beyond their own immediate and 
apparent interest, and they do not discern even it cor- 
rectly : for no arrangement that is beneficial fur the 
mx would be found injurious to individuals, if its ope- 
rations in regard to them were di.stinctly traced. The 
sbrogation of the rule, therefore, under which they com- 
plain, would, we may presume, bring greater evils, even 
BpoD themselves, than its continuance. 

On the other hand, an individual sufferer under here- 
ditary pain, in whom the mural and intellectual facul- 
ties predominated, and who should understand the prin- 
riple and consequences of the institution of hei*cditary 
tbaoent ts now explained, would nut murmur at them 
u unjust : he would bow with submission to a law which 
he perceived to bo fraught with blessings to the race 
when it wa^ known and obeyed ; and the very practice 
of this rererential acquiescence would dimini^h, in a 
preat degree, the severity of his misfortune. Besides, 
he would see the door of mercy standing widely open, 
tod inviting his return : — Everj' step which he made 
in his own person towards exact obedience, would re- 
move, by so much, the organic penalty transmitted on 
•ecount of his parent's transgressions ; and his poste- 
rity would reap the full benefits uf his mure dutiful ut^ 
Krranoe. 

It may be objecte<l to the law of hereditary transmis- 
•ion uf organic qualities, that the children of a blind and 
lame father have frequently sound eyes and limbs. But, 
in the Jirat place, these defects are generally the result 
of accident or disease, occurring either during preg- 
UBcj or posterior to birth ; and, consequently, the ele- 
■cots of the defective organs being present iu the con- 
ftitution, the imperfections are not transmitted to the 
fngcoy : Seeomdlp^ Where the defects arc congenital or 
(•Htitutional, it frequently happens that they are trans- 
mitted through successive generations. This is pome- 
tiaas exemplified in blindness, and even in the poiises- 
fioa of supernumerary fingers or toes. One reason why 
lach peculiarities are not transmitted to all the progeny, 
may probably be, that, iu general, only one parent is 
defective. If the father, for instance, be blind or deaf, 
the mother Is generally free from that imperfection, and 
her influence may extend to, and modify the result in 
those of her progeny, who take their constitution chiefly 

from her. 

If the mental qualities transmitte<l to offspring be, 
to lome extent, dependent on the organs nunt highly 
*!xdted in the parents, this will account for the varie- 
ties, along with the general resemblance, that occur in 
children of the same marriage. It will throw some 
light also on the circumstance uf genius being 8<mietimes 

a In using the popular expressions ** good qualities" and 
** bad qualities,* I do not mean tu insinuate, that any of the 
(mdsDcies t>estowed on man are essentially bail in tlieiu- 
Klvca. DestructiTeness and Aciiui»itivencs8, for example, are 
ia themselves essential to human welfare in tills world, and, 
whea pioperly directed, produce effects unquestionably good ; 
Iml they become the sources of evil when they arc 111 direct- 
ed, which may happen either fVom moral deficiency, fmm In- 
tellcctoal ignorance* or Arora thrir organs being too large in 
pruportion to those of the superior sentiments and intellect. 



transmitted and sometimes not. Unless hoik parents 
should possess the cerebral development and tempera- 
ment of genius, the organic law would not certainly 
transmit these qualities tu the children : and even al- 
though both did pof^sess these endowments, they would 
be transmitted only on condition of the parents obeying 
these laws— one of which forbids that excessive exertion 
of the mental and corporeal functions which exhausts 
and debilitates the system ; an error almost universally 
committed by persons endowed with high original talent, 
under the present condition of ignorance of the natural 
laws, and erroneous fashions and institutions of society. 
The supposed law would be disproved by cases of weiJc, 
imbecile, and vicious children, being bom of parents 
whose own constitutions and habits had been in the 
highest accordance with the organic, moral, and intel- 
lectual laws ; but no such cases have hitherto come un- 
der my ubsen'ation. 

As rules are best taught by examples, I shall now 
mention s<mie facts that have fallen under my own no- 
tice, or been comnmnicated to me from authentic sources, 
illustrative of the practical consequences of infringing 
the law of hereditarv descent. 

A man, aged about CAh possesse<l a brain in which the 
animal, moral, and knowing intellectual organs, were 
all large, but the retlecting small, lie was pious, but 
destitute of education ; he married an unhealthy young 
woman, deficient in moral development, but of consi- 
dcrablc force of character : and several children were 
lK>rn. The father and mother were far from being 
hap]>y ; and when the children attained to eighteen or 
twenty years of age, they were adepts in everj' species 
of immorality and protligacy ; they picked their father's 
pocket, stole his goods, and had them sold back to him 
by accomplices, for mcmey, which was spent in betting, 
cock-fighting, drinking, and low debauchery. The fa- 
ther was greatly grieved : but knowing only two re- 
sources, ho beat the children severely as long as he was 
able, and prayed for them : his own words were, that 
** if after that, it pleased the Lord to make vessels of 
wrath of them, the Lord's will must just bo done." I 
mention this last observation, not in jest, but in great 
seriousness. It was impossible not to pity the unhappy 
father : yet, who that sees the institutions of the Creator 
to be in themselves wise, but in this instance to have 
been directly violated, will not acknowledge that the 
bitter pangs of the poor old man were the consequences 
of his own ignorance ; and that it was an erroneous 
view of the divine administration which led him to over- 
look his own mistakes, and to attribute to the Almighty 
the purpose of making vessels of wrath of his children, 
as the only explanation which he could give of their 
wicked dispositions ? U'ho that sees the cause of his 
misery can fail to lament that his piety was not en- 
lightened by philosophy, and directed to obedience, in 
the first instance, to the organic laws of the Creator, as 
one of the prt'scnbed conditions without observance of 
which he had no title to expect a blessing upon liis off- 
spring ? 

In another instance, a man in whom the animal or- 
gans, particularly those of Combat iveness and l)estruc- 
tiveness, were very large, but who had a pretty fair 
moittl and intellectual development, married, against her 
inclination, a young woman, fashionably and showily 
educated, but with a very decided deficiency of Con- 
scientiousness. They soon became unhappy, and even 
blows were said to have passeil between them, although 
thoy beh»nged to the middle rank of life. The mother 
employed the childi'cn to deceive and plunder the fa- 
ther, and latterly spent the pilfered sums in purclmsing 
ardent spirits. The sons inherited the deficient mo- 
rality of the mother, combineti with the ill temper of 
the father ; and beibre they attained majority, they had 
retaliated the blows with which he Iwd visited them in 
their earlier years so recklessly that his death might at 
any moment have ensued. The family fireside became 
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k tltCBtn of war, and tha father ms gild to bare them 
ramovtd from bi> liuuae, u the only mMDt by which 
b« cmild feal even his ILTe id ufety from their violence. 

devFlopment oC the IDoral sod intellectual orguii, whUa 
In the father tha ■niinal organi [iredDmiaata in great 
excaiB. Bha boa beea the unhappy victim of ceaaeleai 
nlifurtuoe, originatiag from the miacooduct of herhoi- 
band. Some of tha children have Inherited the father'a 
brain, and aome the muther'i ; aod of the Mm whnae 
beadi naemble that of the fkther, seTeroi have died 
through (hear rlebaucherj and profligacy under thirty 
jean of agw, whereaa thoee who reiwmble the mother 
■re alive, and little oDDtamiaBted even amidat all the 
diaadvantagei of evil example. 

On the other hand, I am not ocqiiunted with a tingle 
Inatance in which the moml and intellectual orjtani pre- 
dominated in the atock) from which both the father and 
mother were deicended, and alio la ihemaelvei, and 
Whoaa eaterml circuniitancea permitted the general ac- 
tivity of theee power), in nhich the whole children did 
not partake of a moral and intellectual cliaracter, dif- 
ftring aliifhtly In degreea of eieellenea one from an- 
other, but all preaentinK the predominance of the hu- 
Ban over the animal facaltiei. 

There are well-known eiiunplea of the children of 
oataniihly rellj^oua and moral falhert eihibitinii dlopo- 
rtUonaofa very inferiordescriplion; but !n all the in- 
ttancei of thia turt that I have been able to obierve, 
there baa been in one or both parenta a large develop- 
ment of the animal ortpuia, which were with dilBcuItj 
eontrolled by the moral and Intellectual powen. The 
nnfurtunate child inherited the large animal develop- 
ment, with defective moral organa ; and Ihua waa in- 
ferior to both. The way to latiafy one'e aelf on thit 
point, 1> toeiamtne the beada of the parenta. In auch 
eaiet, a large baie of the brain, which la the region of 
the anlm^ propenaitiea, will ba found In one or both. 

Another law of the animal kingdom deKrvei atten- 
tion, vii. that by which man-iagea between blood rela- 
tion! tend to the deterioration of the phyaical and men- 
tal qualitlea of the otT'pring. In Spain, klngi marry 
their niecee, and In thla country flrat and oecondcouaina 
marry without scruple ; although every philosophical 
phyaioltgiat will declare Ihnt this li In opposition to tbe 
InMitution* of nature. The 49d Number of the Phre- 
nological Journal 




Thia Ibw bold* alw in the vegetable kingdom, 
provision of a very almple kind, la, in aome coses, 
to prevent the male and female blotfomi of the same 
plant from breeding logcther, thia being found to 
the lireed of vegetablen. Just as hrtedlng in and in doei 
the breed of animals. Itiacontrived that the dual shall 
ba shed by the male bloitom before the fbmale is rewly 
to be affected by it. so that the impregnation muM 
parformed by the dust of some oUier plant, and In 
way the breed bo eroaaed." Objtiti. He. of Sdnci. p. 

lln a similar principle, it is highly advantageoui 
agriculture to avoid sowing grain of the same stoci 
oonttant succesalon on tha nme soil. If both the mil 
and planti poaaeaa great vigour, the nmekind of grail 
atff ba imra twice or tbrlea la ancceaaion, witb \tm 



iptible deterioration than when the elemenli of 

iduction are fi^eble and Imperftct ; and a limilir 

rule holds good In the animal kingdom. If two etir 

■elationa, uncommimly robuat. and puasoaing very ft- 

rounUily developed braina, unite in marriage, their off. 

nan atanilard of the counliy as to attrw;t particular sl- 
«ntion. and Id auch cases the law of nature ia auppoeed 
lot to act ; but it doei operate i for to a law of nalon 
,hera Is no eiceptioD. Theofispring are uniformly in- 
ferior to what they vovM tart itr*. if the same partDt) 
had united with slrangen in blood of ef ul rigemr wad 
ral direlofmal. Whenever there la any remark- 
able defldency in parents who are related in blood, 
these appear in the most marked and aggravated formi 
in the oflapriDg. This fact la lo well known, and so 
easily ascertninei], that I forbear to enlarge upon it. — 
" luch for mberles arising from neglect of the orgaaic 
I in forming the domtille eampaet. 

proceed to advert to those evils which arise from 
overlooking the operation of the tame Laws in tha oidl- 
nary nlatlons of society. 

Mow many little annoyances arise from the miaoon- 
ctof servant! and dependants in various departmeDIi 
life : how many losses, and sometimes min, arise 
>m dlshoneety and knavery in confidential deika, 
partnen, and agents ! A mercantile bouse of great re- 
putation. In London, wis ruined and became bankrupt, 
by a clerk having embi'Zzled a large amount of fkuds, 
and absconded to Anierica; another company in Edin- 
burgh sustained a great loss by a aimllar inatance rf 
disboneaty : a company in Toisley wa.« ruined by one of 

witb them to the L'nited Stales ; and aeveral twiken, 
and oilier persons in Edinburgh, suffered severely, by 
the conduct of an individual aome time connected wiQi 
the public press. It i> said that depredations are 
constantly cnmmilted in the post-offlcea of the United 
Kingdom, although every effort 1> made to select pei^ 
sons of the beat character, and the strictest vigilance la 
exercised over their conduct. If it be true that tbs 
talents and dispositions of individuals are Influenoed 
and indicated by the development of their brains, asd 
that their conduct la the result of this development and 
of tlieir external eircamatinces, including iu the latter 
every mofal and Intellectual Influence coming Tna 
without. It la obvloua that the evils hen enumerated 
may, to aome extent, be obviated by the application ef 
Phrenology. These misfortunes can be traced to the 
error of having placed human beings, decidedly de- 
ficient in mural or intellectual qualities. In siluailou 
which demanded these in a higher degree than tbey 
postesscd tbem : and any means by which the presenct 
or absence of these qualities could ba certainly predi- 
cated, before their appuintnient, would go far to pre- 
vent the occurrence of the evila alluded to. The IwS 
following figures represent several of the organs meat 
important in practical conduct In opposite etalai of de- 
velopment, and the dispositions of tbe likdlvlduals ex- 
actly correspond with them. 

una H, Mr* H. waa a lady 

It u It nmarkable for Con- 






der to preserve har- 

If from yielding la 

'ery internal Impulsa 

ootwant solicits 
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D. BAOOABT. prlslng thief and pick- 

15 pocket, who was executed 

at last for murdering the 
jailor of Dumfries, with 
^ a view to escape from jus- 
tice. 

If individuals having 
brains resembling that of 
Haggart, who was remark- 
able for dishonesty, should 
be placed in situations 
of trust, in which there 
should be presented to 
them temptations to de- 
ception and embezzlement 
which could l>e resisted 
onlj by strong sentiments 
of justice, their miscon- 
duct, sooner or later, would 
be almost certain, owing 
liflnDnesrilaixt-rKKConsden- to the great size of their 
tiousnesa deficient; 12. Cau- animal organs, and the de- 
tJoucaeM rather Urge. ^ . ?ai. • r 

" nciency of their organs of 

GnscieDtiotumeai. I have seen so many instances of 
fiihonest practice* tn concomitance with similar com- 
binations, that I cannot doubt of their connexion. 
^Hiere external circumstances remove from persons 
thiu oon^ituted all temptation to pilfering, their de- 
Cdcfit perceptions of justice will still be discernible in 
the laxnestf of their notions of morality, in their treat- 
■KDt of inferiors, and in their general conduct. 

Again, if a person were wanted for any situation in 
vhich great decision of character, steadiness, and per- 
wveranoe were necessary, and if one were chosen whose 
cvgan of Firmnets resembled that of Mrs H., assuredly 
kb eaaployers would be disappointed. This lady, as al- 
rstdy mentioned, was remarkable for vacillation of pur- 
pose ; and I have never seen a single instance of deci- 
sioo of character combined with such a defect of brain 
■ b here represented. These cases are introduced 
ily as examples and illustrations. The reader who 
to pursue the subject farther, is referred to the 
eoounon treatises on Phrenology and to the Phrenologi- 
al Journal for additional information. 

If any man were to go to sea in a boat of pasteboard, 
wbtch the very fluidity of the element would dissolve, 
ao one would be surprised at his being drowned ; and. 
ia like manner, if the Creator has so constituted the 
\mn as to exert a great influence over the mental dis- 
ysntsons, and if, nevertheless, men are pleased to treat 
tUft fact with neglect and contempt, and to place indi- 
Titeby naturally deficient in the moral organs, in si- 
where great morality is required, they have no 
to be surprised if they suffer the penalties of their 
Mm misconduct, in being plundered and defrauded. 

Although I can state, from experience, that it is pos- 
nble. by the aid of Phrenology, to select individuals 
vfaoee moral qualities may be relied on, yet the ex- 
tnenely limited extent of our practical knowledge in 
regard to the intellectual talents that fit persons for 
particular duties, must be confessed. To be able to 
jodge accurately what combination of natural talents 
and difpositions in an individual will best fit him for 
soy given employment, we must have seen a variety of 
combinations tried in particular departments, and ob- 
served their effects. It is impossible, at least for me, 
to anticipate with certainty, in new cases, what these 
cffiBcts will be ; but I have ever found nature constant ; 
sod after once discovering, by experience, an assort- 
ment of qualities suited to a particular duty, I have 
found no subsequent exception to the rule. Cases in 
which the predominance of particular regions of the 
brain, such as the moral and intellectual, is very decid- 
ed, present fewest difficulties ; although, even in them, 
th« very deficiency of animal organs may sometimes in- 
individaals for important stations. Where 



the three classes of organs, the animal, moral, and in- 
tellectual, are nearly in equilibria, the most opposite re- 
sults may ensue by external circumstances exciting the 
one or the other to decided predominance in activity, 
and little reliance ought to be placed on individuals 
thus constituted, except when temptations are removed, 
and strong motives to virtue presented.* 

Having now adverted to calamities from external vio- 
lence, — to bad health, — to unhappiness in the domestio 
circle, arising from ill-advised unions and viciously -dis- 
posed children, — and to the evils suffered from placing 
individuals, as servants, clerks, partners, or public in- 
structors, in situations for which they are not suited by 
their natural qualities, — and traced all of them to in- 
fringements or neglect of the physical or organic laws, 
I proceed to advert to the last, and what is reckoned 
the greatest, of all calamities, death, which itself is 
obviously a port of the organic law. 

In the introduction, page 2, to which I refer, I have 
stated briefly the changes which occurred in the globe 
before man was introduced to inhabit it. The researchct 
of geologists appear to shew that the world we inhabit 
was at first in a fluid condition ; that crystalline rocks 
were deposited before animal or vegetable life began ; 
that then came the lowest orders of zoophytes and of 
vegetables ; next fishes and reptiles, — and trees in vast 
forests, giving origin to our present beds of coal ; then 
quadrupeds and birds, and shells and plants, re$embling 
those of the present era, but all of which, as species, 
have utterly perished from the earth : that next came 
alluvial rocks, containing bones of mammoths and other 
gigantic animals ; and that last of all came man. Dr Buck- 
land has shewn that certain long, rounded, stony bodies, 
like oblong pebbles or kidney potatoes, scattered on the 
shore at Lyme Regis, and frequently lying beside the 
bones of the saurian or lizard-like reptiles there dis- 
covered, are the dung of these animals in a fossil state. 
Many specimens of ^em contain scales, teeth, and bones 
of fishes, that seem to have passed undigested through 
the body of the animal ; just as the enamel of the teeth 
and fragments of bone are found undigested in the dung 
of the ravenous hyena. Similar fossils (scientifically 
named coprolites) are found on the shore of the Firth 
of Forth, about a mile westward from Newhaven. These 
facts appear to shew that death, or destruction of vege- 
table and animal life, was an institution of nature before 
man became an inhabitant of the globe. t 

Physiologists in general regard the organic frame of 
man also as containing within itself the seeds of disso- 
lution. '* The last character," says a popular author, 
" by which the living body is distinguished, is that of 

♦ The prospectus of the ** British Surety Companj for goa- 
mnteeiug the fitlcUtjof p^rnons employed by others," on |>ay- 
ment of an annual premium by the i>erK<m8 employed, has re« 
cently ap|>oared. Such a Compauy, couducted on phrennlogi- 
cal principles, could ncarcely fail of Ruccess ; for by means of 
tliis science tbey could ascertiiin pretty correctly the extent 
of their risks. The best developed brains would be ufe from 
dishonesty in all circumstances exclusive of disea.%e; the worst 
would b<3 secure in no circumstances in which temptation 
was possible ; while those in wliom all the three regions of 
the brain were tn eqt'ilibrio would st.'ind or fall according to 
their external inducements to virtue or vice. If they do not 
avail themselves of phrenology, they will be liable to be plun- 
dered by knaves. A combination of rogues may liire one of 
their own number as a contidfutial clerk, obtain a guarantee 
for a large sum, send him off to the Continent or America, 
pretend that he has robbed them, and compel the company 
to pay up the alleged loss. Phrenology would alTurd them 
pretty nearly a coni])lote protection ngaintt such individuals. 
SeeTcBtimoniala prf$enled by Sir George S. Mackenzie to Lord 
Glenelgy printed in the Appendix to ** a System of Phrenology 
by George Combe.** 

1 As, however, some of these views are disputed by geolo- 
gists of eminence, I statu tht-m here merely as hypothetical 
Illustrations of the general doctrine inaintaincd in the text, 
the proper evidence of uhlch is facts directly observvd in 
natum in our own day. 
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terminating its existence bj" the process of death. The 
vital energies by which the circle of actions and reac- 
tions necessary to life is sustained, at length decline, 
and finally become exhausted. Inorganic bodies pre- 
serve their existence unalterably and for ever, unless 
some meclianical fonx, or some chemical agent, separate 
their particles or alter their composition. But, in every 
living body, its vital motions inevitably cease, sooner 
or later, from the operation of cauiios that are internal 
and inherent. Thus, to terminate its existence by death, 
is as distinctive of a living being as to derive its origin 
fn>ra a pre-existing germ."* 

It is beyond the compass of philo.^ophy to explain 
vhy the world was constituted in the manner here re- 
presented. I therefore make no inquiry why death was 
instituted, and refer, of course, only to the dissolution 
of organized bodies, and not at all to the state of the 
soul or mind after its separation from the body. 

Let us first view tlie dissolution of the bod^' abstract- 
edly from personal considerations, as a mere natural ar- 
rangement. Death appears to be a result of the consti- 
tution of all organiz(Kl beings ; for the very definition 
of the genus is, that the individuals grow, attain matu- 
rity, decay, and die. The human imagination cannot 
conceive how the former part of this series of move- 
ments could exist without the latter, as long as space is 
necessary to corporeal existence. If all the vegetable 
and animal productions of nature, from creation down- 
wards, had grown, attained maturity, and there remain- 
ed, the world would not have been capable of containing 
the thousandth part of them. On this earth, therefore, 
decaying and dying appear indispensably necessary to 
admit of reproduction and growth. Viewed abstract- 
edly, then, organized beings live as long as health and 
vigour continue ; but they are subjected to a process of 
decay, which gradually impairs all their functions, and 
at last terminates in their dissolution. Now, in the 
vegetable world, the effect of this law is, to surround 
lis with young trees, in place of everlasting stately full 
grown forests, standing forth in awAil majesty, without 
variation in leaf or bough ; — with the vernal bloom of 
spring, changing gracefully into the vigour of summer 
and the maturity of autumn ; — with the rose, first sim- 
ply and delicately budding, then luxuriant and lovely 
in its perfect evolution. In short, when we advert to 
the law of death, as instituted in the vegetable king- 
dom, and as related to our own faculties of Ideality and 
Wonder, which desire the beautiful and the new, and 
delight in the ver>' clianges which death introduces, we 
without hesitation exclaim, that all is wisely and won- 
derfully made. Turning again to the animal kingdom, 
we discover that tiie same fundamental principle pre- 
vails. Death removes the old and decayed, and the or- 
ganic law introduces in their place the young, the gay, 
and the vigorous, to tread the stage of life with fresh 
agility and delight. 

This succession in existence may rcailily be granted 
to be beneficial to the young ; but, at first sight, it ap- 
pears the opposite of benevolent to the old. To have 
lived at all, is felt as giving a right to continue to live ; 
and the question arises. How can the instituticm of 
death, as the result of the organic law, be reconciled 
with benevolence and justice? 

I am aware that, theologically, death is regarded as 
the punishment of sin, and that the attempt to reconcile 
our minds to it by reason is objected to, as at once futile 
and dangerous. But I beg leave to observe, that death 
prevails among the lower animals, not only by natural 
decay and the operation of physical forces, but by the 
express institution of camivorotis creatures dcstine<l to 
prey on living beings ; that man himself is carnivorous, 
and obviously framcid by the Creator for a scene of 
death ; that the inherent qualities of his organic consti- 
tution, imply death as its termination : and that if those 
facts be admitted on the one hand, and we are prohi- 

• Anim»l Physlologv, p. 7 ; Library of I'M-fiil Knowledge. 



bited, on the other, from attempting to discover, from 
the records of creation itself, the wise adaptation of the 
human feelings and intellect to this state of thing!), 
neither the cause of religion nor that of reaion con be 
benefited. Facts cannot be disputed or concealed ; and 
the only effect of excluding the investigation on which 
I propose to enter, would be to close the path of reaeon, 
and to leave the constitution of the external world and 
of the human mind apparently in a state of contradic- 
tion to each other. Let us rather rely on the inherent 
consistenc}' of all truths ; and on sound conclusions in 
reason being in accordance with correct interpretationi 
of Scripture, 

In treating of the moral Fentiments, I pointed oat, 
that the grand distinction between these sentiments and 
the propensities consists in this — tliat the former are in 
their nature disinterested, generous, and fond of the 
general good, while tiie latter aim only at the welfare 
or gratification of the individual. It is obvious that 
death, as an institution of the Creator, must affect theie 
two classes of faculties in the most different manner. A 
being endowed only with propensities and Intellect, and 
enabled, by the latter, to discover death and its conse- 
quences, would probably regard it as an appalling visi- 
tation. It would tioe in it onlv the utter extinction of 
enjoyment to itself; for, although it perceived existence 
conferred on other beings, who would enjoy life after 
its removal iVom the scene, this would afford it no con- 
solation, in consequence of its wanting all the facultiei 
which derive pleasure from disinterestedly contemplat- 
ing the enjoyments of other creatures. The lower ani- 
mals, then, whose whole being is composed of the infe- 
rior propensities and several hnotring faculties, would 
prol)ably see death, if they could at all anticipate it, b 
this light. It would appear to them as the extinguisher 
of every pleasure which they had ever felt ; and appa- 
rently the bare prospect of it would render their livei 
so wretched, that nothing could alleviate the depressing 
gloom with which the habitual consciousness of itwoold 
inspire them. But, by depriving them of rejfectivt facul- 
ties, the Creator has kindly and effectually withdrawn 
them from this evil. He hai^ by this means rendered 
them completely blind to its existence. There is not 
the least reason to believe, that any one of the lower 
animals, while in health and vigour, has the slightest 
conception that it is a mortal creature, any more than 
a tree has that it will die. In cimsequence, it lives in 
as full enjoyment of the present, as if it were assujnd 
of every agreeable scnuation being eternal. I3eath alwaji 
takes the individual by surprise, whether it comes in the 
form of violence suppressing life in youth, or of slow 
decay by age ; and i*eally operates as the removal of one 
existence to make room for anotlier, without ctmscious- 
ness of the loss in the one which dies. Let us, however, 
trace the operation of death, in regard to the lower ani- 
mals, a little more in detail. 

Philosophy, as alrcoily remarked, cannot explain why 
death was instituted at first ; but. according to the vietn 
maintained in this work, we should expect to find it 
connected with, and regulated by, benevolence and jus- 
tice, — that is to sny, tliat it should not be inflicted for 
the sole purpose of extinguishing the life of individuaK 
to their damage, without any other result : but that the 
general system under which it takes place should be, 
on the whole, favourable to the enjoyment not only of 
the race, but of each individual animal while life is 
given. And this accordingly is the fact. Violent 
death, and the devouring of one animal by another, are 
not purely benevolent ; because pure benevolence would 
never indict pain : but they arc instances of destruc- 
tion leading to beneficial rc;«ults ; that is, wherever 
death is introduced under the institutions of nature. 
it has been preceded by enjoyment arising out of it, 
to the very animals which ni*c to become the subjects 
of it. ^\^^ile the world is calculated to sup^mrt only a 
limited number of living creatures, tlie lower animals 
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fare receWed from nature powers of reproduction fhr 
bejond what nre necessary to supply tl»e waste of na- 
tural decay, and they do not po^sa'^H intellect sufTicicnt 
to n^train their numbeni within the limits of their 
mean§ of 8uh»i*itence. Herhivoruui* animnlK, in parti- 
cular, are exceedingly prolific, and yet the supply of 
v«g«tablc food is limited. Hence, after multiplication 
for a few yciars, extensive starvation, the most painful 
and lingering of all deaths, and the most detrimental 
to the race, would inevitably ensue: but carnivorous 
ftaimaU liavc been instituted who kill and cat thera ; 
utal, by thi4 means, not only do carnivorous animals 
r«ap the plca«ui*es of life, but the numbers of the herbi- 
>orotit ore restrained within such limits that the indi- 
ridual* among them enjoy existence while they live.* 
"Hie defitrriyers. again, ore limite<l in their turn : the 
BUNDent they become too numerous, and carr}' their de- 
fartations too fur, their food fails them, and they die 
of starration, or, in tlioir conflicts for the supplies that 
ifoiain, destroy one another. Nature seems averse from 
iofUcting death extensively by starvation, probably be- 
OBse it impaim the conf>titution long before it extin- 
K^»b«si life, and has the tendency to produce degcne- 
ficy in the race. It may be rcmarlccd alHo. specula- 
tively, that herbivorous animals roust have existed in 
sansiderable nunil>ers before the carnivorous began to 
aerciie their functions ; for many of the former must 
fie, that one of the latter may live. If a single sheep 
lad a tingle tiger had br^en placed together at first, the 
Ufcr would have eaten up the sheep at a few meals, and 
ftfierwards died itsulf of starvation. 

There is rexson to believe, that, in the state of na- 
tare, death is attended with little suiTering to the lower 
omturea. In natural decay, the organs arc worn out 
by mere age, and the animal sinks into gradual in- 
itnsibility, unconscious that dissolution awaits it. Far- 
ther, the wolf, the tiger, the lion, and other beasts of 
prey Instituted by the Creator as instruments of violent 
4ti^, are provided, in addition to Dostructiveness, with 
Ivge organs of Cautiousness and Secret iveness, which 
prompt them to steal ui>on their victims with the un- 
expected suddcnncsi) of a mandate of annihilation ; and 
they are also impelled to inflict death in the most in- 
itaotaneous and least pain Ail method. The tiger and 
Ueo spring from their covers with the rapidity of the 
thunderbolt, and one blow of their tremendous paws, 
iailicted at the junction of the heoil with the neck, pro- 
teecu inftantaneous death. The eagle is taught to strike 
in sharp boak into the spine of the birds which it de- 
fmrt, and their agony endures scarcely for an instant. 
U has been objected that the cat plays with the un- 
hif^ mouM, and prolongs its tortures ; hut the cat 
t&st docs so is the pampered and well-fed inhabitant of 
s kitchen ; the cat of nature is too eager to devour, to 
ddolgc in such luxurious gratifications of Dcstructive- 
ICM and Sccretivcness. It kills in a moment, and cats. 
Here, then, is a re;fulnrly organized process for with- 
Irawing individuals among the lower animals from 
existence, almost by a fiot of destruction, which per- 
mits the comfortable RulwiMtcnco of the creatures while 
th^ live, and makes way for a succession of new occu- 
poBts.t ** Nature,*' says St Pierre, " does nothing in 

• 8t Pierre statM this ari^iiment forcibly. — " By their pro- 
laetion without restraint," nays lie, ** creatures would be 
jiultiplied beyond all limits, till evun the globe itnelf rouM 
aot contain them. The preservation of every indivlilunl pro- 
looed* would lexid to ultimate dvitruction of the Rp<>cies. 
lome win answer, that the animals miKht live Always, if they 
tbtTTcd a proportion suitable to the territory virhirh they 
nhabitcd. But, arcording to this supposition, they must nt 
a«t ecawi to multiply; and then adieu to the Iotcs and alU- 
mcee, the bailding of nests, and all the harmonifs which 
Mgn hi tbeir nature.** — Etude de la Nature^ Paris, 1 79 1, p. K. 

t Mr H. C. Watson disputes the views stated in the text, 
uftd maintains that ** innumerable creatures, after being 
9^uKed, lacerated, or othentise injured by stronger animals, 
IT* left to a lingering death by starvation, or other slowly 



vain : she intends few animnls to die of old age ; ind I 
believe that she hn,s permitted to none except man to 
run the entire course of lifo, hecau'e in his case alone 
can «)ld age bo useful to the rwe. WTiat would be the 
advantage of old animals, incnpable of reflection, to a 
posterity born with instincts holding the place of ex- 
perience ; and how, on the other hand, would decrepit 
parents find support among offspring which instinctively 
leave them whenever they are able to swim, to fly, or 
to run ? Old nge would prove to such creatures a bur- 
den ; of which beasts of prey mercifully deliver them." 

Man, in his mode of putting the lower creaturen to 
death, is not so tender as beasts of prey : but he might 
be so. If the sheep were guillotined, and not maltreated 
before its execution, it would never know that it had 
erased to live. And. by the law which I have explained, 
man does not with impunity add one unnecessary pang 
to the death of the inferior animals. In the butcher 
who inflicts torments on calves, sheep, and cattle, while 
driving them to slaughter, — and who bleeds them to 
death by successive stages, prolonged for days to whiten 
their flesh, — the animal faculties of Pestructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, and Self Ksteem, predominate so de- 
cidedly in activity over the moral powers, that he is 
necessarily excluded from the enjoyments attendant on 
the supremacy of the human faculties : He, besides, 
goes into society under the influence of the same low 
combination, and suffers at every liand animal retalia- 
tion ; so that he does not esmpe with impunity for his 
outrages against the moral law. 

Here, then, we perceive nothing malevolent in tha 
institution of death, in so far as regards the lower ani- 
mals. A pang certainly does attend it : but while I>e- 
structivouess must be recognised in the pain, Benevo- 
lence is equally perceptible in its effects. 

No remedial process is instituted by nature to repair 
injuries sustained bv purely physical objects. If a mir- 
ror fall and be smashed, it remains ever after in frag- 
ments ; if a ship sink, it lies at the bottom of the ocean, 
chained down by the law of gravitation. T'nder the 
organic law, on the other hand, adi«tinct remedial pro- 
cess is established. If a tree he blown down, every 
root that remains in the ground will increase its exer- 
tions to preserve its life ; if a hnmch be lopped off, new 
branches will shoot out in its place ; if a leg in an ani- 
mal be broken, the bone will reunite ; if a muscle be 
sevonxl. it will grow together : if an arterj- be obli- 
terated, the neighbouring arteries will enlarge their 
dimensions, and perform its duty. The Creator, how- 
ever, not to encourage animals to abuse this benevolent 
institution, has established pain as an attendant on in- 
fringement of the organic law, and made them suffer 
for the violation of it, even while he restorM them to 
health. It is under this law that death has received Its 
pangs. Instant death is not attended with pain of any 
perceptible duration ; and it is only when a lingering 
death occurs in youth and middle age, that the suffer- 
ing is severe. Dissolution, however, does not occur at 
these periods ai a direct and intentional regult of the or- 
ganic tafM, but as the consequence of infringement of 
them. Under the fair and legitimate operation of the*<e 
laws, the individual whose constitution was at firrt 
sound, and whose life has been in accordonce with their 
dictates, will live till old age fairly weai-s <»ut his or- 
ganized frame, and then the pang of expiration is little 
perceptible.* 

compU'tetl const-quences of the injuries which they hare re- 
ceived." ** Thy butcher-hird im]mles living insects upon 
thorns, and leaves thctn to die." — Phn-n, Jour. vol. xiii.p. 869. 
The rrailer munt d<>cide which of these views best accords 
with t)ie geneml system of nature. 

* The following table is copied fTom an inten^sting article 
by Mr Willinm Frascr. on the History and Constitution of 
Beneflt or Friendly .Societies, published in the Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal for October 1B27* and is deduced 
from Returns by Friendly Societies in Scotland for various 
years, from 1750 to 1821. It shews how much sickness In- 
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This view of onr oonstitutioD U objected to by some 
persons, because disease appears to them to invade our 
bodies, and after a time either to end in death or to dis- 
appear, without any organic cau50 being discoverable. 
On this subject I would observe, that there is a vast 
difference between the uncertain and the unascertained. 
It is now generally admitted that all the movements of 
matter are regulated by laws, and that the motions are 
never uncertain, although the laws in virtue of which 
they occur, may, in some instances, be unascertained. 
The revolutions of the planets, for example, are fully 
understood, while those of some of the comets are as 
yet unknown ; but no philosopher imagines that the 
latter are uncertain. The minutest drop of water that 
descends the mighty Fall of Niagara, is regulated in 
all its movements by definite laws — whether it rise in 
mist, and float in the atmosphere to distant regions, 
there to descend as rain ; or be absorbed by a neigh- 
bouring shrub, and reappear as an atom in a blossom 
adorning the Canadian shore ; or be drunk up by a 
living creature, and sent into the wonderful circuit of 
its blood ; or become a portion of an oak, which, at a 
future time, shall career over the ocean as a ship. No- 
thing can be less ascertained, or probably less ascer- 
tainable by mortal study, than the motions of such an 
atom ; but every philosopher will, without a moment's 
hesitation, concede that not one of them is uncertain.'* 
A philosophic understanding will extend the same con- 
viction to the events evolved in ever}' department of 
nature. In many instances our knowledge may be so 
imperfect, that we are incapable of unfolding the chain 
of connection between a disease and its organic cause ; 
but he is no philosopher who doubts the reality of the 
connection. 

One reason of the obscurity that prevails on this sub- 
ject, in the minds of persons not medically educated, is 
ignorance of the structure and functions of the body ; 
and another is, that diseases appear under two very dis- 
tinct forms — structural and functional — only the first 
of which is understood, by common observers, to consti- 
tute a proper organic malady. If an arrow be shot in- 
to the eye, derangement of the structure will follow ; 
and the most determined opponent of the natural laws 
will at once admit the connection between the blind- 
ness which ensues, and the lesion uf the organ. But if 
a watchmaker or an optical-instrument-maker, by long 
continued and excessive exertion of the eye, become 
blind, the disease is called functional ; the function, 
from its organ being overwrought, cannot be success- 
fully executed, but frequently no alteration of structure 
can be perceived. No philosophic physiologist, how- 
ever, doubts that there i» a change in the structure, 
corresponding to the functional derangement, although 
human observation cannot detect it. lie never says 
that it is nonsense to assert that the patient has be- 
come blind in consequence of infringement of the or- 
ganic laws. It is one of these laws that the eyes shall 
be exercised moderately, and it is a breach of that law 

or«a«ns with ajre, and how little there is of it in youth, even 
in the present disordered state of human conduct. We maj 
expect tlie quantity to decrease, at all ages, in proportion to 
the increase of obedience to the organic laws. It is cliiefly 
in advanced life, when the constitution has lost a portion of 
its vigour, tliat the accumulated eficcts of disobedience be- 
come apparent. 

Avtraf^e Annual Sicknf$g of each Individual. 
Am Weeks and ^^^. n.». n«..,. Proportion of Slek 



Under 20 
yO-30 
20-40 
40-50 
AO-60 
«0-70 

Above 70 



0.3797 
0..^»1C 
0.r.8G5 
1.0278 
1.8806 
5.6337 
16.5417 






1 
1 
5 
16 



2 

4 
4 

6 
4 
8 



16 
8 

19 
4 
8 

10 

19 



Memben. 
1 in 136.95 
1 ^ 87.89 
1 ~ 75.74 
1 » 50.61 
1 -. 27.65 
1 ^ 9.23 
1 ^ 3.14 



a I owe this forcible illustration to Dr Chalmers, having 
beard it in one of his Lectures. 



to stnun them to excess. The same principle applies 

to a large number of diseases occurring under the or- 
ganic laws. Imperfections in the tone, structure, or 
proportions of certain organs, may exist at birth, lo 
hidden by their situation, or so slight, as not to be 
readily perceptible, but which are not on that account 
the less real and important : or deviations may be made 
gradually and imperceptibly from the proper and healthy 
exercise of the functions ; and from one or other csast 
disease may invade the constitution. Religious per- 
sons term diseases arising from such hidden causes, dis- 
pensations of God's providence ; the careless name them 
unaccountable events ; but the enlightened physician 
views them as the results of imperfect or excesAire ac- 
tion of the organs ; and never doubts that they have 
been caused by deviations from the laws which the Crea- 
tor has prescribed for the regulation of the ajiimal ec(^ 
nomy. The objection that the doctrine of the organic 
laws is unsound, because diseases come and go without 
uneducated persons being able to trace their causes, has 
not a shadow of philosophy to support it. I may err 
in my exposition of these laws ; but I hope that I do 
not err in stating that neither disease nor death, in 
early and middle life, can take place under the ordinaiy 
administration of Providence, except when the organic 
laws have been infringed. 

The pains of premature death, then, are the punish- 
ments of infringement of these laws ; and the object of 
subjecting us to them probably is to impress upon us 
the necessity of obeying the laws that we may live, and 
to prevent our abusing that capacity of remedial action 
which is inherent to a certain extent in our constitu- 
tion. 

Let us now view death as an institution appointed to 
man. If it be true, that the constitution of man, when 
sound in its elements, and preserved in accordance with 
the organic laws, is fairly calculated to endure in health 
from infancy to old age ; and that death, when it occurs 
during the early or middle periods of life, is the conse- 
quence of departure from these laws ; it follows, that, 
even in premature death, a benevolent principle is dis- 
cernible. Although the capacity of remedial action al- 
lows animals to recover from moderate injuries, yet the 
very nature of the organic laws must place a limit to 
it. If life could be preserved, and health be restored, 
after the brain had been blown to atoms by a bomb-shell, 
as effectually as a broken leg and a cut finger can be 
healed, this would be an abrogation of the organic laws, 
and of all the curbs which they impose on the lower 
propensities ; and all the incitements which they afford 
to the activity of the higher sentiments and intellect 
would have been lost. The limit, then, is this, — that 
any disobedience, from the effects of which restoration 
is permitted, must be moderate in extent, and must 
not involve, to a great degree, any organ essential to 
life, such as the brain, lungs, stomach, or intestines. 
The maintenance of the law, with all its advantages, 
requires that restoration from grievous derangements 
of these organs should not be permitted. \\'lien we 
reflect on the transmission of hereditary qualities to 
children, we perceive benevolence to the race, in the 
institution which cuts short the life of an individual in • 
whose person disease of essential organs has exceeded 
the limits of the remedial process : it prevents the ex- 
tension of the punishment of his errors over an innu- 
merable posterity. In premature death, then, we see 
two objects accomplished; fir$t, the individual sufferer 
is withdrawn from agonies which could serve no bene- 
ficial end to himself — he has transgressed the limits of 
recovery, and continued life would be protracted misery; 
and, tecondljf^ the race is guaranteed against the future 
transmission of his disease by hereditary descent. 

The disciple of Mr Owen formerly alluded to, who 
had grievously transgr^sed the oi^anic law and suf- 
fered a punishment of equal intensity, observed, when 
in the midst of his agony, — " Philosophers have urged 
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lent tund, itretched oi 
the? ceasa to >«rve any beneficial end." On lhi> prin- 
dpla. the death of a feeble and gtckt3' child if ui event 
of mercy to it. It withdraws a being, in whane person 
tb* organic lawe have been Tiulatud, from onlen luf- 
fering; cutting ■hort.therebj. alto the truumiulons of 
in imperfections to pwtaritj. If, then, pain and dii- 
•ue. u puniabtQDilts for transgrening the organic Uw*. 
be fininded in benev(dence and winlum ; and if dealb, 
fal the early and middle periods of life, be an airange- 
meiit for wilhdmwing the tranigreasor from farther 
nif&ring. after return to obodieuee is impo^elble, and 
fiir protecting the race from the coneequencei of bla 
errors, it aim is in Itielf wise and benevolent. 

Thii, then, leaves only dmili im old age is a natural 
•ad unavoidable institution of the Creator. It will not 
b« denied, that, if old per-ons, when tbelr povien of eu- 
Jojment are fairly eibau-tecl, and thoir cup of pleasure 
is full, could be romDrsd from Ibii world, as we have 
inpiKXcd the lower animals to lie, in an instuil. and 
without pain or con^ciouinesB, to make way for a fresh 
•ud rigoruus oflspring. alwut lo run the career which 
tbe old have terminated, there would be no lack of be- 
iwnilence and justice in (be amngement. At present, 
wlille we live in igDoronee and habitual neglect of the 
organic laws, death probably comes npon D> with more 
pain and agony, even in advanced life, than would be 
its legitimate accompaniment if we placed ourselves in 
aeoordance with them ; so that we are not now in a 
condition lu ucortmn tbe mrlunl cjuantlly of pain ne- 
earairily attendant on death. Judging from eueh facta 
ks have been obierved, we ma; infer, that the close of 
t long life, founded at flr^t, and sfterwardt spent, in itc- 
cotdanca with the Creator's laws, would not be accom- 
panied with great organic tuSoring. but that an insea- 
aible decay would steal upon tbe f^ama. 

Be this, however, as It ma;, I (Guerre, in the next 
place, that, as the Orvalor has bestowed on man. animal 
fiuulties that fear death, and reuon that carries home 
to him the conviction that he most die, it is an interest- 
ing inquiry, whether He has providud any iwfnnrl means 
ofreileffrom the consequence* of this combination of ter- 
rors. "AndwhBttiiinkflstthon,"<aid8acratestoArIsto- 
demus, " of this continual love of life, this dread of disso- 
lution, which lakes poHewion of us from the moment that 
weareconsciousofeiirteneet" " lthlnkofil,"an»WB^- 
ed he. "u the meani employed by the same great and wise 
artidt, deliberately determined to preserve what be has 
n^e." Lord Byron strongly eipreSMd the tame opi- 

in^tiriclivoty madt 
bis life, although : 
•o unhappy that he wished to die. There are roasuns 
for believing not only that the love of life is a special 
iDitlnct, but that it is conneclcd with a particular or- 
gan, which is suppoied to be situate at the luwe of the 
brain ; and that, ealetit parani, the fCDling varies in 
inlenslly in diRerent individuals, according to the riae 
of the organ. I have ascertained, from nnmeroue con- 
fidential commuDl cations, as well as by observation, 

perousi there are great differences in the desire of life 
in diOerent minds. Some persons have assured me. that 
death, viewed even aa the extinction of being, and with- 
<Mt roference to a fatare stats, did not appear to them 
In the leaft appalling, or calculated, when contemplat- 
•d as their certain fate, to impair the enjoyment of life : 
■nd these wore not profligate men, whose vices might 
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litions. This is so different from Ibo ftellngi 
meed by ordinary perwus, tbat I have been led 
!rllw it to a very small development of thi 
Love of Life in these individuals. A medical gent 
wbo was attached to the native arm)- in India. 

was by no mean? strong. On the contrary, it was 
quently necestary to compel Ibem to make even model 
aertions, quite within the compsss of their strcngllt, 
I avoid death. That port of the base of tbe bndn 
hicb lies between (be ear and the anterior lobe, is ge- 
nerally narrow, measuring across the bead, in such in- 
dividuals. Farther, if there be an organ for tbe love of 
lift, tbe vivacity of the Instinct will diminish in pro- 
portion a* the organ decays : so that age, which induces 
eriun approach of death, will, by impairing tbe 
organ, atrip him, in a correfrpondlng degree, of his tei^ 
ran. The apparent exceptions to this rule will be found 
Wfl in which this organ predominates 
ity, and preserves an ascendency over 
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l((i It is obvious that, in conseqnenca of the institu- 
lion of death, Amativeneas and Philoprogenitivones* era 
providedwiihopportunitiesof gratiliculion. If the same 
idividuals had lived here for ever, there could have 
wn DO field for the enjoyment that Bow* from the 
iiual union and the rearing of offspring. The very 
dstence of these propensities nhews. that the produo- 
on and rearing of young form port of the design of 
'eelion : and tlis successive production of young ap- 
pear* nccKurily to imply the removal of the old. 

Sd. Had thing* been otherwise arranged, the other 
faculties would have been limited in their gratifications, 
tjooceive, for ■ moment, how much exercise is afforded 
la our intellectual and moral powers, in acquiring and 
communicating knowledge to the young, and in provi- 
ding fur their enjoyments^ — also, what a delightful ex- 
ercise of the higher sentiments is implied in the inter- 
eoune between the aged and tbe young ; all which plea- 
siirea would have been unknown had Ihcra been no 
young in existence. 

Si, Conililuled as man is, the law of a snccossion of 
individuals withdraws beings whose physical and mental 
constitutions have run their courao and became impaired 
in senilbilily, and subotilutcs in thoir pkice freih end 
vigorous mind> ukI bodies, for better adapted for the 

ill). If I am right in the position that the organia 
laws transmit to ofljspring, in on increasing ratio, the 
qualities muEt active in the psrent'i, the law of succes- 
sion providosfor a higher degree of improvement in tbe 
nice than oould have been reached, supposing tbe pei^ 
manency of a single generation, possessing tlie present 
human constitution, to have been tbe rule. 

Let us inquire, then, how the moral sentiments are 
aSbcted by death in old age. as a nature institution. 

Benevolence, glowing with a disinterested desire ibr 
the increase and diffusion of enjoyment, utters no com- 
plaint against death in old age, as a surrender of mortal 
lift by a being impaired in its capacity for usefuioeaa 
and pleasure, to make way for one fresb and vigoroua 
in all its powers, and fitted to carry forward, toa higher 
point of improvement, every beneficial measure pre- 
iansty begun. Conscientiousness, if thoroughly e 
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keener and mure youtliful appetite to partake; and 
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Veneratioi], when inntrocted by intelloct that this is the 
institatitm of the Creator, and made acquainted with its 
objects, bowM in hmnble acquiescence to the law. Now. 
if these powers have acquired, in any individual, that 
complete suprdmacy which they are clearly intended to 
hold, he will be placed by thorn as much i^ve the ter- 
ror of death as a natural institution, as the lower ani> 
raals are by being ij^orant of its existence. And unless 
the case were so, man would, by the very knowledge of 
death, be rendered, during his whole life, more misera- 
ble than they. 

In these observations, I have f:aid nothing of the pros- 
pect of a future existence a<t a palliative of the evils of 
dissolution, because I was bound to regard death, in the 
first instance, as the result of the organic law, and to 
treat of it as such. But no one who considers that the 
prospect of a happy life to come, is directly addressed 
to Veneration, Hope, Wonder, Benevolence, and Intel- 
lect, can fail to perceive that this consolation also is 
clearly founded on the principle, that the moral senti- 
ments are intended by the Creator to protect man from 
the teiTors of death. 

The true view of death, therefore, as a natural in- 
stitution, is, that it is an essential part of the system 
of organization ; that birth, growth, and arrival at ma- 
turity, as completely imply decay and death in old age, 
as morning and noon imply evening and night, as spring 
and summer imply harvest, or as the source of a river 
implies its termination. Besides, organized beings are 
constituted by the Creator to be the food of other or- 
ganized beings, so that some must die that others may 
live. Man, for instance, cannot live on stones, on earth, 
or water, which are not organized, but must feed on 
vegetable and animal substances ; so that death is as 
much, and as essentially, an inherent attribute of or- 
ganization as life itself. If the same animals and men 
had been destined for a permanent occupation of the 
earth, we may presume, fi-om analogy, that God, — in- 
stead of creating a primitive pair of each, and endow- 
ing them with extensive powers of reproduction, with 
a view to their ushering young beings into existence, — 
would have furnished the world with a definite comple- 
ment of living creatures, perfect at first in ^1 their parts 
and functions, and that tliese would have remained with- 
out diminution and without increase. 

To prevent, however, all chance of being misappre- 
hended, I repeat, that I do not at all allude to the state 
of the soul or mind after death, but merely to the dis- 
solution of organized bodies : that, according to the 
soundest view which I am able to obtain of the natural 
law, pain and death during youth and middle age, in 
the human species, are consequences of departure from 
the Creator's laws, — while death in old age, by insen- 
sible decay, is an essential and apparently indispensable 
part of the system of organic existence ; that this ar- 
rangement admits of the succession of individuals, sub- 
stituting the young and vigorous for the feeble and de- 
cayed ; that it is directly tlie means by which organized 
beings live, and indirectly the means by which Amiw 
tiveness, Philoprogenitivcness, and a variety of our 
other faculties obtain gratification ; that it admits of 
the race ascending in the scale of improvement, both 
in their organic and in their mental qualities ; and final- 
ly, that the moral sentiments, when supreme in acti- 
vity, and enlightened" by intellect, which perceives its 
design and consequences, are calculated to place man 
in harmony with it; while religion addresses its.conso- 
lations to the same faculties, and completes what rea- 
son leaves undone. 

If the views now unfolded bo correct, death in old 
age w\\\ never be abolished as long as man continues an 
organized being ; but pain and the frequency of prema- 
ture death will decrease in the exact ratio of his obe- 
dience to the physical and organic laws. It is interest- 
ing to observe that there is already some evidence of this 
process being begun. About seventy years ago, tubles ; 



of the average duration of life in England were com. 
piled for the use of the Life Insurance Companies ; tod 
from them it appears to have been then SS years — that 
is, 1000 persons being born, and the years of their re- 
spective lives being added together, and divided bj 
1000, the result was 28 to each. By recent tables, it 
appears that the average is now 32 years to each ; that 
is to say, in consequence of superior morality, cleanli- 
ncsB, knowKnige, and general obc^dicnce to the C^reator'i 
laws, fewer individuals now perish in infkncy, yooth, 
and middle age, than perished in these conditions seTeuty 
years ago. Some persons have said, that the difierenet 
arises from errors in compiling the old tables, and that 
tlie superior habits of the people are not the cause. It 
is probable that there may be errors in the old tables, 
but it is also natural that increasing knowledge and 
stricter obedience to the organic laws should diminish 
the number of premature deaths. If this idea be cor- 
rect, the average duration of life should go on increas- 
ing ; and our successors, two centuries hence, may pro- 
bably attain to an average of 40 years, and then ascribe 
to errors in our tables the present low average of 3*2* 

SECT. 111. ^-CALAMITIES ARISIKG FROM IXFRIKGEMKXT 01 

THE MORAL LAW. 

We now proceed to consider the Moral I^aw, which 
is proclaimed by the whole faculties acting harmonious- 
ly ; or, in cases of conflict, by the higher sentiments 
and intellect acting harmoniously, and holding the ani- 
m^ faculties in subjection. In surveying the monl 
and religious codes of different nations, and the moral 
and religious opinions of different philosophers, every 
reflecting mind must have been struck with their diver- 
sity. Phrenology, by demonstrating the different com- 
binations in power and activity of which the faculti^ 
are susceptible, enables us to account for these Tarietiei 
of sentiment. A code of morality framed by a legisla- 
tor in whom the animal propensities were strong and 
the moral sentiments weak, would be very different 
from one instituted by another lawgiver, in whom thii 
combination was reversed. In like manner, a system 
of religion, founded by an individual in whom Destme- 
tiveness, Wonder, and (^utiousness were very large, 
and Veneration, Benevolence, and Conscientiouaneei de- 
ficient, would present views of the Supreme Being 
widely different from those whicli would be promul- 
gated by a person in whom the last three faculties and 
intellect decidedly predominated. The particular cods 
of morality and religion u-Aick it moit in harmony wHk 
the vhole facvUiet of the indiriJualf will necessarily ap- 
pear to him to be the best, while he refera onlp to tht 
dictatrt of hit individual mind at the ttandard of riphi ni 
trronft. But if we shew, that when several facoltisi 
conflict, the aeheme of external creation it arranged i» 
hnrmonxf with certain principict, in preference to othertj so 
that enjoyment fiow^s upon the individual from withoat 
when his conduct is in conformity with some, and that 
evil overtakes him when he resigns himself to othen, 
we shall prove that the former is the morality and re- 
ligion established by the Creator, and that individual 
men, who support codes differing from His, must ne- 
cessarily be deluded by imperfections in their own 
minds. That constitution of mind, also, may be pro- 
nounced to be the best, which harmonizes moat com- 
pletely with the morality and religion established by 
the Creator. In this view, morality becomet a tcienet, 
and departures from its dictates may be demonstrated 
to be practical follies, injurious to the interest and hap' 
piness of the individual. 

Dugald Stewart has most justly remarked, that " the 
importance of agriculture and of religious toleration to 
the prosperity of states, the criminal impolicy of thwart- 
ing the kind arrangements of Pro\ndenoe by restraints 
upon commerce, and the duty of legislators to Hudy tht 
lawt of the moral world at the groundwork and tUmdMrd 
* See Appendix, No. IX. 
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oflktlT an. appMr, la Ditndi oniopbiitiaileil b/ iave- 
lenls prejudicHs, u spproBeUiig nearly (u the cIms uf 
■lioma ; — jet, how much ingpalnus aad nfined di■ca^- 
>ioii has been cmplojed. even in our own tiniH. to t»ni- 
bU the prejodioai which evarjwber* contSnua to atnig- 
glfl •gainst Ihcm : lUid bow remotB Jimh the period jcl 
BMin. when IhersisanjprDbBliiilty that these prejudjcen 
will be complete!}- alwnduned !'"* Tbe great cause uf 
the \<iog GuntltiuanFe of tbeae prejudice. » the wuit of 
an intelligible Mid praGlieal phlloiophy of morali. Bc- 
fort ordlnBTy mindB can perceive that the world ij really 
guremed by divine Uw>. tliey must become acquainted 
with, Jlnl, Iba Qstuie uf man, pbyslcal, animal. luoral. 
■nd intcUenoal ; itcmdly, the relations of the difToraut 
parti uf that Duture to isch other ; and, thrils. the re- 
lationBldp of the whole to Qod and external uhjecli. 
Tbx ppsBent Ircatite is an attempt (a very feeble and 
iinporfect one indeed) to arrive, hv the aid of phreno- 
logy, at a demunslmtiuD uf morality ai a science. Tbe 

ling, and the effort iteelf is so delightful, that the at- 
tempt cnrries ilc own reward, faowevcr unsuccenfiil In 
iUrHolH. I am not without hope, that if phrenology, 
(A the science of mind, and the doctrine of the natural 
laws, were taught to the people aa part of Iheir ordi- 
nary education, the removal uf thpje pnyudicos would 
ba considerably accelerated. Tbit iaetructioa may be 
poatpuned ; but if the views maint^ned in this work be 
■ooDd, It will in dme be communicated to the young. 

Aisainlag, then, thai, In caies of conflict among tbe 
fiieiiltiet of the mind, the higlier eentiioenl* and lutel- 
leet bold tbe natural eupreinsdy, I shall endeavour lo 
ahew, that obedience lo tbe dictates of these pawerJ is 
rewanlnl with pleasing emotions in the mental faml- 
tiea tliemulTes, and with the most beneficial external 
consequences ; wheresi disobedience is followed by de- 
privation of these emotions, by punihl feelings within 
the mind, and by much eitemal tvU. 

Ftrii, Obedience Is sccomjianled by ples«ing emotions 
in the fttcullio, It is scarcely noceBsary to dwell ou 
the clrcunutance. that every pmpeDslty. sentiment, and 
tntdleetual faculty, when gratified in harmony with all 
tbe rest, is a fouutein of pleasure. How many eiqul- 
■It« thrills of joy arise from Philoprogcnitivenesa, Ad- 
hesivcDeas, Acquisitiveness, Constmcliveness, Ixive of 
Approbation, and Self-Esteem. when gratified in SiC- 
cmilance vrith the moral sentiments ! Who that lias 
ever poured forth the aspirations of Hope, Ideality, 
^yonder, and Veneradon. directed to an object in whom 
K Jntellect sod Consdentiou^ess also rejoiced, has not ex- 
Hftrienced the deep delight of sai:h an exorcise 1 And 
■ lAo la a stranger to the gtuteful pleasures attending nn 
ftaottve Benevolence t Turning to the intellect, what 
■.pleamres are afforded by the scenery of nature, by paint- 
ing, poetry, and music to those who poasen the com- 
bination of faculties suited tn these objects ! And how 
rich a fea^t dues philosophy yield to those who posses* 
large reHecttve organs, combined with Concontrative- 
ne» Odd LJonscientioiuness ! The reader is requested, 
therefore, to lieep steadily in view, that these exquisite 
rowanis are attached by the tVeator to the active exer- 
cise of our faculties in accardance with tbe mora! law ; 
and thai one punishment, clear, ubvious, and imdeniiUile, 
indicted on those who neglect or inliinge that law. is 
dtpri^aHtn of these plcasares. This is a cijnsideration 
vei7 little attended to; because men. in general, live in 
•uch habitual neglect of the moral law. that they have 
only a very partial expeiience of its rewords, and do not 
know the enjoyments they are deprived of l>y it* in- 
fringement. Before its full measure can be judged of, 
the mind must be instructed In its osrn constltulton. in 
that uf external objects, and in the relationship estab- 
lished between it and them, and between it and the 
Creator. Tntil a tolei^bly di«tinct perception of ths« 
tmlhs he obtained, the Kcultles omnot enjoy repose, 



nuract in full vigour and Itarmony ; while, for example. 
our forefathers regarded the marsh fevers tu which they 
were subjected iu consequence of deficient drainage in 
their fields,- — and the outmges on person and pnqierty, 
attondonl on the wars waged by the English against the 
Scots, or by one n^udal lord against another, on their 
own soil, — not as punisbtnant* ibr particular infringe- 
m<nts of the organic and monl laws, tu be removed by 
olsodience to tliese laws, but as inscmtal'le dispensatto 
of God's providence, which it behoved Ihtm meekly 
etidure, but which it was Impoatible for \ ' 
— the full enjoyment whicJi the moral an 
faculties were fairly calculated to aSi>nl. 
experienced. Benevolence would pine in diwall 

scienCiousness would suggest endlese curmues of 
order and Injustice, in a scheme uf creation undernhiob' 
such evlU occurred and were lelt vrithout a remedy : — 
in short, the full tide uf moral, religious, and intellec- 
tual enjoyment could not pcnsibly flow, until views mora 
In accordance with the constitution and dwires of Iha 
moral fsctdties were obtained. The ume evil stilt 
afflicts mankind to a prodigloui extent. How if it poa- 
alble lor the Hindoo, Mussulman. Chinaae, and savaga 
Aroericnn. wliile they conliaue to worship deities whose 
qualities outrage Benerolence, Venemtion, and Con- 
scientiousness, and while they remain in profound igno- 
rance of almost all the Creator's natural institutions. In 
coTisequence of infringing which they suffer punlshmeul 
without ceasing — how is it poi'slbfe for such mc 
form even a tnoception uf the gratlticstiaDB which the 
moral and intellectual nature uf man is calculated 
enjuy, when exercised in harmony with the Cnat 
trve character and instiluliuu* f Tliii operation of 
moral law is not the less real because many persons 
nut recognise it. Hight is nut a less excellent gift to 
those who see, because tome men bom blind have nn 
conception uflbecM«Dt of pleasure and advaDtagerrom 
which the want of it cuts them off. 

The attributes uf tlie Oeatur may be Inferred fn>m 
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roughly. To a grossly ignoront people, 
hourly fhim transgression of his laws, the character of 
(he fteity will appear more mysterions and severe than 
to enlightened men, whu trace the principle* of hia 
government, and who, by ubsenlng his laws, nvold the 
penalties of infringing Ibcm. His attribotes will ap- 
pear to human appreheoilon, more and more perfect and 
exalted. In proportion as his works shall be understood. 
The low and miserable conceptions of God formed by 
th-e vulgar among the Greeks and Romans, were the ra- 
Qectiuns of their own ignoianea of natural, moral, and 
pnlitictti sdence. The discovery and improvement at 
plirenolc^ must necesnavily hove a great effect on na- 
tural religion. Before phrenology was known, the mo- 
raJ and intellectual constitution uf man wae unatcsr- 
lained: Inconsequence, the relations of external nature 
towards it could not be competently judged of: and, 
while these were involved in obscurity, many of the 
ways of Providence must have appeared mysterious and 
severe, which In thenwelves were lucid and benevolent. 
Again, as bodily suffering and mental perplexity would 
boar a proportion lo this ignorance, the character of 
OtA woidd appear li> the nalunJ eye in tliat condition, 
much mure unftvonruble than it will saeia after thnw 
clouds of darkness shall have passed away. 

Some persons, in their great concernment about a 
future life, are prone to overlook the praclleal dlree- 
tiuu of tbe mind in the present. When we coniidrr 
the nature and objects of the mental facoltiea. we pei^ 
crave that a graat number of them have the munt ob- 
vious and undeniable ndbrence to this lift; for example, 
Anativeneas, rfailoprogenitlveneis, Conibaliveneas, De- 
Etructiveness, AcquiiitiveneiB, Reeretivenen, Cantious- 
nwB, etlf-KsIeem. and Love or Approbatiun, with Siie 
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Form, Colouring, Weight, Tune, Wit, and probably 
other faculties, stand in such evident relationship to 
this particular world, with its moral and physical ar- 
rangements, that if they were nut capable of legitimate 
application here, it would be dilScult to aHHign a reason 
for their being bestowed on us. We possess also Be- 
nevolence, Veneration, Hope, Ideality, Wonder, Con- 
■cientiousness, and Reflecting Intellect, all of which 
appear to be particularly adapted to a higher sphere. 
But the important considerati<m is, that here on earth 
these two sets of faculties are combined ; and, on the 
same principle that led Sir Isaac Newton to infer the 
combustibility of the diamond, I am dis^posed to expect 
that the external world, when its constitution and rela- 
tions shall be sufficiently understood, will be found to 
be in harmony with all our faculties, — and that of 
course the character of the Deity, as unfolded by the 
works of creation, will more and more gratify our mo- 
ral and intellectual powers, in proportion as knowledge 
advances. The structure of the eye is admirably adapt- 
ed to the laws of light, that of the ear to the laws of 
■ound, and that of the muscles to the laws of gravita- 
tion ; and it would be strange if our mental constitution 
were not as wisely adapted to the general order of the 
external world. 

The principle is universal, and admits of no excep- 
tion, that want of power and activity in every faculty 
is attended with deprivation of the pleasures attendant 
on its vivacious exercise. He who is so deficient in 
Tune that he cannot distinguish melody, is cut off from 
a vast source of gratification enjoyed by those who pos- 
sess that organ in a state of vigour and high cultiva- 
tion ; and the same principle holds gtxxl in the case 
of every other organ and faculty. Criminals and pro- 
fligates of every description, therefore, from the very 
constitution of their nature, are excluded from great 
enjoyments attendant on virtue : and this is the Jirgt 
natural punishment to which they are inevitably liable. 
Persons, also, who are ignorant of the constitution of 
their own minds, and the relations among external ob- 
jects, not only suffer many direct evils on this account, 
but, through the consequent inactivity of their facul- 
ties, are, besides, deprived of many exalted enjoyments. 
The works of creation, and the character of tlie Deity, 
are the legitimate objects of contemplation to our high- 
est powci's ; and he who is blind to their qualities, 
loses nearly the whole benefit of his moral and intel- 
lectual nature. If there be any one to whom these 
gratifications are unknown, or appear trivial, either he 
must, to a very considerable degree, be still under the 
dominion of the animal propen.«ities, or his views of 
the Ci^eator's character and institutions must not har- 
monize with the natural dictates of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect. The custom of teaching children 
to regard with the highest admiration, the literature 
and history of the Greeks and Romans, stained with 
outrages condemned by all the superior faculties of 
man, and of thereby diverting their minds from the 
study of the Creator and his works, has had a most per- 
nicious effect on the views entertained of this world 
by many excellent and intellectual individuals. The 
achievements of barbarous men engage that attention 
which might be more profitably bestowed on the glo- 
rious designs of God : We need not be surprised that 
no satisfaction to the moral sentiments is expefienced 
while such a course of education is pursued. 

But, in the $eeond place, as the world is arranged on 
the principle of the supremacy of the moral sentiments 
and intellect, in cases of conflict among the faculties, j 
observance of the moral law is attended with external 
advantages, and infringement of it with evil c<mse- 
quences ; and from this constitution arises the second 
natural punishment of immoral conduct. i 

Let us trace the advantages of obedience. — In the 
domestic circle, if we preserve habitually Benevolence, 
CoQJcientioasness, Veneration, and Intellect supreme. 



' it is quite undeniable, that we shall rouse the mortl 
I and intellectual faculties of children, servants, and as* 
sistants, to love us, and to yield us willing service, 
obedience, and aid. Our commands will then be rea- 
sonable, mild, and easily executed, and the commerce 
will be that of love. With regard to our equals in so- 
ciety, what would we not give for a friend in whom we 
were perfectly convinced of the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments ; what love, confidence, and delight, would 
we not repose in him ! To a merchant, physician, 
lawyer, magistrate, or an individual in any public 
employment, how invaluable would be the habitual su- 
premacy of these sentiments ! The Creator has bestow- 
ed intellectual talents in different degrees on different 
individuals, and also Iimite<l our powers ; — consequent- 
ly, by confining our attention to one department of 
labour we execute it best, — an arrangement which 
amounts to a direct institution of separate trades and 
professions. Under the natural laws, then, the manu- 
facturer may pursue his calling with the entire appro* 
bation of all the moral sentiments, for he is dedicating 
his talents to supplying the wants of his fellow-men ; 
and how much more successful will he be, if his every 
proceeding be accompanied by the desire to act bene- 
volently and honestly towards those who are to consums 
and pay for the products of his labour ! He cannot gra- 
tify his Acquisitiveness half so successfully by any other 
method. The same remark applies to the merchant, the 
lawyer, and the physician. The lawyer and physician 
who consult, as a paramount object, the interests of their 
clients and patients, obtain not only the direct reward 
of gratifying their own moral faculties, which is no 
slight enjoyment, but also high respect and a well- 
founded reputation, combined with increasing emolu- 
ment, not grudgingly paid, but willingly offered by per- 
sons who feel the worth of the services bestowed. 

Three conditions are required by the moral and in- 
tellectual law, which must all be observed to ensure its 
rewards. Is/, The department of industry selected must 
be really useful to human beings : Benevolence demands 
this ; :id, The quantum of laI>our bestowed must bear a 
just proportion to the natural demand for the commo* 
dity produced: Intellect requires this; and. .k/, In our 
social connexions, we must scrupulously attend to the 
fact that different individuals possess different dcve- 
It'pmcnts of brain, and in consequence diffei'ent natural 
talents and dispositions, — and we must rely on each, 
only to the extent warranted by his natural endow- 
ments. 

If, then, an individual have received, at birth, a sotmd 
organic constitution and favourably developed brain, and 
if he live in accordance with the physical, the organic, 
the moral, and the intellectual laws, it appears to me 
that, in the constitution of the world, he has received 
from the Creator an assurance of provision for his ani- 
mal wants, and of high enjoyment in the legitimate ex- 
ercise of his various mental powers. 

I have already observed, that before we can obey 
the Creator's institutions we miLst know them ; thiU 
the sciences which teach the physical laws are natural 
philosophy and chemistry ; while the organic laws be- 
long to the department of anatomy and physiology: 
and I now add, that it is the business of the Political 
Economist to unfold the kinds of industry' that are 
really necessary to the welfare of mankind, and the ex- 
tent of labour that will meet with a jubt reward. The 
leading object of political economy, as a science, is to 
increase enjoyment, by directing the application of in- 
dustry. To attain this end, however, it is obviously 
necessary that the nature of man, the constitution of 
the physical world, and the relations between these, 
should be known. Hitherto, the knowledge of the 
former of these elementary parts has been deficient; 
and, in consequence, the whole supei*8tructure has been 
weak and unproductive, in con.p&rison with what it 
may become when founded on a more perfect basis. 
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olitical Econoini<«t9 have not tangbt that the world 
arraniTed in aeoordance with the harmonioud activity 
'all our facultiee, — the moral sentiments and intellect, 
. c aw of conflict, holding the supremacy ; — that, con- 
qnently. to render man happy, hi* leading punuiti mutt 
tmeh MM trtB txtrcite andgrati/g all U» povrrt, — and that 
s lift) will oeeesiarily be miserable, if devoted exclu- 
raly to the production of wealth. They have pro- 
eded on the notion, that the accumulation of wealth 
the tmmummm bomum : but all history testifies, that na~ 
■■1 happinesa doee not invariably increase in propor- 
n to BAtiooal riches ; and until they shall teach that 
Mnjgenoe and morality are the foundation of all last- 
f prosperity, they will not interest the great body of 
nkind. nor give a practical direction to their efforts. 
If tb« viewa contained in the present treatise be round, 
viO become a leading object with future masters in 
onomic science, to teach that civilized man should limit 
I bodily, and extend his moral and intellectual occu- 
aooa, mm the only means of saving himself from cease- 
m paniahment under the natural laws. 
TVr iden of men in general being taught natural phi- 
■Byhy, nnatomy, physiology, political economy, and 

• eiber sciences that expound the natural laws, has 
at as ridiculous. But I would ask. In what 

ions are human beings so urgently engaged, that 
Vf kawe so Mtare to bestow on the study of the Crea- 
r's laws f The delivery of a course of lectures on na- 
nl philoaophy would occupy sixty or seventy hours ; 
vmrm on anatomy and physiology the same ; and a 
«tty fall course on phrenology could be delivered in 
rty hours ! These, twice or thrice repeated, would 
pre to initiate the student, so that he could afterwards 
trance in the same paths, by the aid of observation 
id books. Is life, then, so brief, and are our hours so 
ijwitly occupied by higher and more important duties, 
■I wa cannot afford these pittances of time to learn 
e laws that regulate our existence ? No I The only 
Aealty lies in exciting the desire for knowledge ; for 
Wb that is attained, time will not be wanting. No 
ks ean be more preposterous, tiian that human l»oings 
iTt no time to study and obey the natural laws. TheHe 
ivs, when neglected, punish so severely, that the of- 
oier loeea more time in undergoing his chastisement, 
an would be requisite to obey them. A gentleman 
steasively engaged in business, whose nervous and di- 
•tive systems were impaired by neglect of the or- 
aiclaws, was desired to walk in the open air at least 

• boor m-dky ; to repose from all exerti(»n, bodily and 
for an hour after breakfast, and another hour 
iner (because the brain cannot expend \U energy 

geod purpose in thinking and in aiding digestion at 
iiame time) ; and to practise moderation in diet : this 
C injunction he regularly observed, but he laughed 
t^ idea of his having three hours a-day to spare 

attention to his health. The reply was, that the or- 
lic laws admit of no exception, and that he must either 
y them or suffer the consequences ; but that the time 
t in enduring the punishment would be double or 
ble that requisite for obedience : and, accordingly, 

fsct was so. Instead of fulfilling an appointment, 
vas usual for him to send a note, perhaps at two in 

afternoon, in these terms : — *' 1 was so distressed 
Lh headach last night, that I never closed my eyes ; 
1 to-day I am still incapable of being out of bed.*' 

other occasions, he is uut of bed, but apologises for 
mpacity to attend to business, on account of an in- 
erable pain in the n^ion of the stomach. In short, 
the hours lost in these poinful sufferings were added 
{ether, and distributed over the days when he is able 

• doty, they would far outnumber those which would 
Bee for obedience to the organic laws— and with this 
ifcrence in the results : by neglecting them he loses 
th bis hours and his enjoyment ; whereas, by obe- 
cnce, he would be rewarded by aptitude for business, 
4 a pleasing consciousness of existence. 



We shall understand the operation of the moral and 
intellectual lows more completely, by attending to the 
evils which arise from neglect of them. 

1. Let us consider Individuals. At present, theal> 
most universal persuasion of civilized men is, that hap- 
piness consists in the possession of wealth, power, and 
external splendour ; objects related to the animal facul- 
ties and intellect (nuch more than to the moral senti* 
ments. In consequence, each individual starts in pur- 
suit of these as the chief business of his life ; and, in 
the ardour of the chase, he recognises no limitations to 
the means which he may employ, except tho!«e imposed 
by the municiptU law. He does not perceive or ac- 
knowledge the existence of natural laws, determining 
not only the sources of his happiness, but the steps by 
which it may be attained. From this moral and intel- 
lectual blindness, merchants and manufacturers, in num- 
berless instances, hasten to be rich beyond the course 
of noture : that is to say. they engage in enterprises 
far exceeding the extent of their capital and capacity ; 
they place their property in the hands of debtors, whose 
natural talents and morality are so low, that they ought 
never to have been entrusted with a shilling ; they send 
their goods to sea without insuring them, or leave them 
uninsured in their warehouses ; they ask pecuniary ac- 
commodation from other merchants, to enable them to 
carry on undue speculations, and become security for 
them in return, and both fall into misfortunes ; or they 
live in splendour and extravagance, for beyond the limit 
of the natural return of their capital and talents, and 
speedily reach ruin as their goal. In every one of these 
instances, the calamity is obviously the consequence of 
infringement of the moral and intellectual laws. The 
lawyer, medical practitioner, or probationer in the 
church, who is disappointed of his reward, will, in most 
cases, be found to have placed himself in a profession 
for which his natural talents and dispositions did not 
fit him, or to have pursued his vocation under the 
guidance chiefly of the lower propensities ; preferring 
selfishness to honourable regard for tlie interests of his 
employers. Want of success in these professions, ap- 
pears to me to be owing, chiefly, to three causes. Firttt 
If the brain be too small, or constitutionally lymphatic, 
the mind will not act with sufficient energy* to make an 
impression. Secondly, Some particular organs indispen- 
sably requisite to success, may be very small — as I>in> 
guage, or Causality, in a lawj-er ; deficiency in the first 
rendering him incapable of reody utterance, and in the 
second, destitute of that intuitive sagacity, which sees 
at a glance the bearing of the facts and principles found- 
ed on by his adversary, and estimates the just infer- 
ences that follow. A la>»7er. who is weak in this power, 
appears to his client like a pilot who does not know the 
shoals and the rocks. His deficiency is perceived when- 
ever difliculty presents itself, and he is pronounced un- 
fit to take charge of great interests ; he is then |Hissed 
by, and suffers the penalties 'of having made an erro- 
neous choice of a profession. The third cause is predo- 
minance of the animal ond selfish faculties. The client 
and the patient discriminate instinctively between tlie 
cold, pitiless, but pretending manner of Acquisitiveness 
and Ijove of Approbation, and the unpretending genuine 
warmth of Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientious- 
ness ; and they discover very speedily that the intellect 
inspired by the latter sees more clearly, and promotes 
more successfully, their interests, than when animated 
only by the former. The victim of selfishness either 
never rises, or quickly sinks, wondering why his merits 
are not appreciated. 

In all these instances, the failure of the merchant, 
and the bad success of the lawyer and physician, are 
the consequences of infringement of the natural laws, 
either by himself or by those with whom he is connect- 
ed ; and the evil they suffer is the punishment for 
having failed in a great duty, not only to society, but 
to themselves. 
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II. Some of the Calamities ARisixo from Txrni.vor.- 
MR.tT OF THE SociAL Law may next be considered. 

The greatest difficuItieB prefient themselves in tracing 
the operation of the moral and intellectual laws, in the 
wide Held of social life. An individual may be enabled 
to oompT«hend how, if ho commit an error, he should 
cuflTer a particular punishment ; but when calamity over- 
takes whole classes of the communily, each person ab- 
solves himself from all share of the blame, and regards 
himself simply aa the victim of a general but inscrutable 
visitation. Let us then examine briclly the Social Law. 
In regarding the human fuculties, wo perceive that 
numberless gratifications spring fVom the social state. 
The muscles of a single individual could not rear the 
habitations, build the ships, forge the anchors, construct 
the machinery, or, in short, produce the countless en- 
joyments that everywhere surround us, and which are 
attained in consequence of combinations of human power 
and skill, to accomplish a common end. In the next 
place, social intercourse is the means of affording direct 
gratification to a variety of our mental faailties. If we 
had lived in solitude, the propensities, sentiments, and 
reflecting faculties, would have been deprived — some of 
them absolutely, and others of them nearly — of all op- 
portunities of gratification. The social law, then, Is the 
source of the highest delights of our nature, and its in- 
stitution indicates the greatest benevolence towards us 
in the Creator. 

Still, however, this law does not suspend or subvert 
tho laws instituted for the regulation of the conduct of 
man as an individual. If a man desire to sail safely in 
a ship, the natural laws require that his intellectual 
faculties should have been previously instructed in navi- 
gation, and in tho features of the coasts and seas to be 
visited ; that ho should know and avoid the shoals, cur- 
rents, and eddies ; that he should trim his cxmvoss in 
proportion to the gale ; and that his animal faculties 
should be kept so much under subjection to his moral sen- 
timents, that ho should not abandon himself to drunk- 
enness, sloth, or any animal indulgence, when he ought 
to be watchful at his duty. If he obey the natural laws, 
he will be safe ; but if he disobey them he may be 
drowned.* Only a small vessel, however, bound on a 
■hort voyage, could bo managed by one man ; for he 
must sleep, and he could not do so and manage his sails 
at the same time. It is tho interest, therefore, of indi- 
viduals who wish to go to sea, to avail themselves of 
the social law ; that U, to combine their powers under 
one leader. By doing so, they may sail in a larger ship, 
have more ample stores of provisions, obtain intervals 
for rest, and enjoy each other's society. If, at the same 
time, they choose a captain qualified for his ofiicc, they 
will sail in safety ; whereas, if they place in charge of 
the ship on Individual whose intellectual faculties are 
weak, whose animal propensities are strong, whose moral 
sentiments are in abeyance, and who, in consequence, 
is ignorant of navigation and haliitually neglects the 
natural laws, they may suffer tho penalty in being 
wrecked. 

It may be objected that tho crew and pa^^sengers do 
not appoint tho captain ; but in every case (except im- 
pressment in the British navj-), they may embark on 
board, or stay out of a particular ^hip. according as thoy 
discover the captain to pom^ess the qualities necessary 
for command, or not. This, at present, ninety-nine 
individuals oat of a hundred never inquire into ; but 
an equal number of persons neglect other natural laws, 
and suffer the penalty, because they have not been in- 
structed in the existence and effect<< of these, or trained 
to obey them. But they have from nature the power 
of observing them, if properly trained ; and, besides, I 
offer this mox*cIy as an illustration of the mode of ope- 
ration of the social law. 

* I wave at present the question of storms, which he could 
not foresee, as these fall under the head of if^norance of natu- 
ral laws which tony be subsequentlj discovered. 



Another example may be given. By employing^aiw 
vants, tho labourn of life are rendered less buniensoal '. 
to the master : but he must employ individuals whs 
know the moral law, and who possess the desire to ad 
under it ; otherwise, as a punishment for neglecti^ 
this requisite, he may be robbed, cheated, or murdeivd. 
Phrenology presents the means of obser^dng this lar, 
in a degree unattainable without it, by the fadli^ 
which it affords in discovering the natural talenta vi 
dispositions of individuals. 

By entering into copartnership, merchants and otiMt 
persons in businefs may extend the field of their exe^ 
tions, and gain advantages beyond thoae they could ntf 
if labouring as individuals. But, by the natural Uv, 
each must take care that his partner knows, and b hh 
dined to obey, the moral and intellectual laws, at tiM 
only condition on which the Creator will permit hia 
tecureljf to reap the advantaga of the social compact. U 
a partner in China be deficient in intellect and monl 
sentiment, another in I^ondon may be utterly ruinsiL 
It is said that this is an example of the innocent suffer- 
ing for, or at least along with, the guilty ; but it it out 
so. It is an example of a person seeking to obtain tlM 
advantage* of the social law without conceiving himsstf 
bound to obey tho conditions required by it ; the fini 
of which is, that those individuals of whose servioes lis 
avails himself shall bo capable and willing to obsent 
the ntoral and intellectual laws. 

I^t us now advert to the calamities which orertake 
whole classes of men, or cuMMr?(iTiR.s, under the sodsl 
law, — trace their origin, and see how far they are attri- 
butable to infringement of the Creator's laws. 

If tho whole faculties of man be intended by the 
Creator to be harmoniously gratified, and if all natural 
institutions be in accordance with them ; it followp, 
that if large communities of men, in their aystematie 
conduct, habitually seek the gratification of the inferior 
propensities, and devote either no part, or too small and 
inadequate a part, of their time, to objects related to 
their Iiigher powers, they will act in oppoeition to na- 
ture, and suffer punisliment in sorrow and disappoint' 
ment. To confine our attention to our own country, — 
I may remark, that, until within these few years, tbe 
labouring population of Britain were not taught to re- 
frain from multiplying their numbers beyond the de- 
mand for their labour ; and that, even now, this is not 
admitted by one in a thousand to be a duty, nor acted 
on as a principle by one in ten thousand of thoae whose 
happiness or misery depends on observance of it. The 
doctrine of Malthus, that *' population cannot go on per> 
petually increasing, without pressing on the limits of 
tho means of subsistence, and that a chedc of sons 
kind or other mast, sooner or later, be opposed to it," 
amounts to this, — that the means of subsistence are not 
susceptible of such rapid and unlimited increaae as the 
numbers of the people, and that, in consequence, tite 
amative propensity must be restrained by reason, other- 
wise population will be checked by misery. This prin- 
ciplo is in accordance with the views of human natars 
maintained in the present treatise, and applies to all the 
faculties. Thus Philoprogenitiveness, when Indulged 
in opposition to reason, leads to spoiling children, which 
is followed directly by misery both to them and to their 
parents. Acquisitiveness, when uncontrolled by wisdom 
and morality, leads to avarice or theft, and these again 
carry suffering in their train. I can discover no reason 
why Amativeness should enjoy an exemption fVom the 
laws which circumscribe all the other fkculties within 
the limits of prudence and virtue. 

But so little ore such views appreciated, that the livtf 
of the inhabitants of Britain generally are devoted to 
the acquisition of wealth, of power and distinction, or of 
animal pleasure : in other words, the great object of 
tbe labouring classes, is to live and gratify the inferior 
propensities ; of the mercantile and manufacturing popu- 
lation, to gratify Acquisitiveness and Self- Esteem ; of 
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the more intelli^ntdua of pntlampn. In Rntity Self- 
KstHm anil Liive of Appmbntion, by aunining puliliral, 
literary, or pliiluKiphleol RiaineiiriF, and of another pnr> 
tion. to gratilV Love of Appriibetion by eupremu^ in 
ralitluuiuiu lire Miugtht by moiRB 
h thedlMMeaof Ihehi);her«D(i- 
nents. but by tlie joint old of the intellect uhI Hniawl 
powen. If the liBrmonians tctlon of Ibe whelo ftcul- 

pentjmenlii mil intellect, ho the natural tiMr. — we ihouU 
■ipeet that, after ralional reilnrint on popnlalion. and 
Die proper use of muhineiy, (oeh modopala lahour as 
will Icavo ample tinn for the exsrcim of the higher 
powerv. viTI Buffics to provide for hnman wants ; ani), 
■MDsdl>, tlut if thii exerci^ be neglected, and the time 
vriueh ifaouht be dedicated to it be cmployeil in lahour 
to gratiiy (he propcn^Iita, direct evil uill enane — and 
this acoordinglv appears to me to he really the resDlt- 

Qy means uf machinery, and the aids derived etam 
•cfenee, the ground may be collivated, and every nec»- 
muj and Iniury of life niny he produced in ahundanoe, 
bf a moderate expenditure of hibour. If men were tA 

Ou nndue uf each day to tnoral and iutellerlual pur~ 
■Bill, the ooUBeiiutnca would be the eiutence of ready 
asd Heady, hecause nut nreniocked. markets. Ijahimr, 
panned till it provided ebundance. but not eupeidulty. 
woaM meet with a certain and ju«t reward, and would 
•bo jield a vast Incmaw of hiqipineaa ; fbr no joy eqnala 
that which iprln);s trom the harmonioua gtatificntlon of 
oar whole hcnliios In aoconlanee with the Lreator'a 
laws. Parlher, morality would be improved : for men, 
being happy, would becume less vicious: and, lastly, 
then would lie improToDient in the organic, mural, and 
intcllectoal Kapabiliiics of the race ; for the active moral 
aod intellectual or(^!i of the parents would tend u 
aanaaan increase in Ihc volume of these in theiroHitprlng 
•—and each fuocmlve generation woutil start not only 
irith greater stores of acquired knowl ' 






hialier 
g them to ndvantafce. 



ipplying 
Before raerchsiita luid manufacturers can be expected 
to act in this manner, a great change must be effected 
In their sentimonl* anil perceptions; butso wasastrik- 
Ing revolution effected In the ideas and practices of the 
tatuintry west uf Eilinbnrgh, when the; removed the 
■b^nant pools between cocli ridge of land, and banished 
ague from their district. If any reader will compare 
the slate of Scatland Juring the thirloonth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth ceuturien (oorrcctly and spiritedly repra- 
•ented In Sir Walter Si»lt'a TMc of a GtaKdfMkir), 
with its present conditiuDi In reRnrd to knowledge, 
■llty. religion, and the relative ascendency of the 
Iho animal part of nor nature, he will per- 
grent an improvoniont in later tima*, that the 

nitwlffiveorsls hun- 

jears hence, would scarcely he a greater advance 
■ the present, ttuui the present is beyond the past. 

ator h« hem rightly interpreted. 

It is obvious that, were they taught as elementary truths 

every clase of the community, and were Iho aanti- 

— \ioa called in to enforce obedience to 

new motives and principles would be 

brought into play, cnlculatcd to accelerate the change : 

of neglecting 






Tseriou 



ji this work, the system 
on which the manuftclures of Britain are at present 
eondncted, is as grant an aberratioa ftom the laws of 
nature as were any of the previous panidte of mankind 
recorded in the history of the world. It implies not 
aDly that the vnit body of the people shall for ever re- 
main in a condition little niperior to thatof mere work- 
ing animal), In order that, by means of cheap labour. 
•or tmdars ra^ undersell the merchants of all other 



natlons : bnt also that our mnnufaRtnm ami 
shall enjoy an indeflniie extcosrioii — this being auen- 
tiaJ te their pnisperitj ■> the; are now amductcd. al- 
thon;^ ia thanalaivaf tHagaim^osaihle. OatbelSIA 
of May \»aO. Mr HIaney. ». P., oilled tlie attention of 
the House of t^ommons to ■■ the increase which had 
lahen place in the number of those employed in mann- 
ficCuring and mechanical nccapnions, as compared with 
the a(crlcultural clus." lie stated, that " In England, 
the former, as compared with the latter, were to 5 in 
180I ; they wetv as S to 5 in IB£I ; and. taking the 
increase of pupxJation tu have proceeded in the same 
ratio, they were now as d to 1. In Scotland the in- 
crease bail been still more eitraonlinary. In that 
country they were a* filotl in ISOl: as UtoCIn 18il ; 
and now they were as 3 to 1. The inereaRe In the go- 
nentl popnlation during the last twenty years ba<l been 
iVi per cant, : in the mnnuiactnrfng population it hod 
been 40 per cent. 1 in Manchester. C'uventry. Dverpoal, 
and Birmingham, the increase hod been 30 percent.: 
In Leeds it had been 64 per cent. ; in Glasgow, it had 
been lOO per cent." Hare we iwrcetve that a vast po- 
pulation has been called into exif^tencc, and trained to 
mn-nufacturing induttry, 1 do not doubt that the skill 
and labour of this portion of the people have f;teUSj 
contribnted to the wealth of the nation ; but I taa Ihirt 
the happiness of the laborious individual* who hava 
oooferred this houn, has not kept pace with the rlt 
wh ich they have created. The causes of their pref 
condition appear to ho the follovring : — 

Several millions of hnman beings I lave been tnined 
tn maaDTaetDros, and are unfit for aOy other occupttit 
In consequence of the rapid increase of their numbe 
and of improvements in machinery, the supply of la- 
bour has for many years outilrippeil the demand fo '" 
and wages have fallen ruinously Inw. By acidDcIde 
which at first sight appears unfortunate, much uf thi 
machinery of modem Invention mny be managed by 
children. The parent who, by his own labour fbt 
twelve hours a-day, is able to oam only seven shilllngt 
a-vreeb, adds (o his income one ihillingand tiipenceoT 
two shillings a-weok, for eadi child whom he can briaf 
to the manufactory : and hy the united w^es of tl« ' 
fhmily a muderatB •ubnlatence may be eked out. BoUt 
parents and children, however, are reduced to a hops* 
lesa condition of loll : for their periods of labour an 
so long, ami their remunaniioD is to tmatl, that star- 
vation (tares each of thorn in the fhca when they either 
reliix from exertion or cease to live in combination. 
Mental culture and morai and intellectual enjoyment 
are excluded, and their plan is supplied by penui^- and 
labour. Dr Uialraers reports, that, in our great towns, 
whole nuMsos of this class of the people ore living in 
profound ignorance and prviIinU heathenism. Tliesy*4 
tem tends constantly to Increase llic evils of which il 
is the source. Young persons, when they arrive at 
manhood, find themselves scarcely able to euhtbt hy 
their indivijual exertions, wherea*. If they ' ' " 

scanty income of three or four children to their owOt 
" oonditloD is in some degree improve" 
and the expenses of fumitare anil (Uel, 
ed hy the wants, in proportion to the conltibiM 
, of the yiHing. Adults are thus tempted — n^^, 

almmt driven hy necessity— to contract « "' ' * 

to rear a numerous oAprlng. devoted tc 
play ments with themselves, and in this 
the supply of labour, atreaily in excess. The cidldran 
grow up, and In their turn follow the 
aod thus, however widely the manufactures of Briudn 
mo-y have extended, a still Tarther and Indeed on iade- 
Hnila extension of them seems to be demanded ; tbrtha 
system proiluces ■ constantly increasing, jet an tgno. 
rwtt, (tnrvlng. and misenihle popnlation, mure Uian 
nitcquBlc to supply all the labour that can be profitably 
eir[)cnded. The mnseqnence is, that markets are ovei^ 
stodted with produce. pricesflral&Uminouily low: tha 



I 
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opentlreekrathronn out oTvork.ind 
till the •orplui produee of their form 
hour, uid parhapt aonethiTig more, an 
thi«, prices riw loo bigh in cornequei 
fKlllDg mth«r below the denund; tl 
rwums their toii. un their fumier ayi 

«Dplo;ment and sulTer mlaery. 

In 18i5-0-7, this operation of th» 
■triiilDKlj fliblbitaJ ; Urge bodiei of 
employed Ulniiirer" were (upported i 
many houn did they nut stand idle, 



natural tawi u 
starving and u 
n eharity. H( 



' itT," are uafont of the greateit iDfrlngement of th( M- 
^ lural laws, and precurton of great calamlllei. TioM 
. are not reckoned prosperoiu. unlea* aU the indottriiMI 

pujiulatioQ it employed during lAi leAoli iaf (bonn tf 
. eating and sleeping only eicepleil), in tbe pnidDCtlia 
' of icnlik. Thin in a dedication of their whole liintt 
I the tenice of the propensities, and must neoetMirity Ur- 
I niinate in punishment, if the world be conilitulol la 

the principle of llie tiarmoaioua gntificatioD of »U ovi 



Thi« 



HI already bi 



lif 1017 of B 



™pl-: 



illustrated more Um 
e. The foilowiog ii 1 



dittrihuted over (he periods when they w 


re over- 


worked; The resulia of thet eiceuive exer 






shapeleo. 




■bort, in 


every form in which the products of raisappl 


ed indus- 


try coold go to ruin. These obserrationi are 


trikingl, 


illustraled by the following official report. 




" State of ISt Bnimplogfl Oprralloti riMrn 


fa £,l«- 


bwrt/lt. ttHa ore lupplled irHli inirl by a 




eotiliUIrd far tluU purpoir, aeeoriliig 




«Jc «p CI Wtdneida^ tit I4(i J/«rc* 






have been 


remitted by the Coniiuittee for work, up U 


tbe Utfa 


BfMareh.are 


USl 



And the number of ca.'^es they have rejected, after 
having been particularly investigated, fur be- 
ing bad characters, giving in false statements, 
or being only a short time out of work, &c. 



ue 



lesT 






Making tflgetber, 

indreds have been rejected 
from the applicants' ouw state- 
insidered as cases entitled to re- 
nol, therefore, remitted for tn- 



I. per week, with a peck of 



celve relief, and v 
vestigation. 

■' The wages alti 
meal to thoee who have families. Home youth 
allowed 3s. of wages. 

•' The particular occupations of those wn 
are as follows ;— -J43 Diaeons, «M3 labourers, t 
19 plasterers, 7« sawyers, 10 slatert. 46 > 
palnlera. 30 tailors, G5 shoemakers, SO gardi 
various trades. Total 1481." 

Edinburgh is not a manufacturing city 



ibination lawi. warktnan were puni<JuMi 

dinary demand occurred for their labour. Thee* lax, 
being obviously unjust, were at length repealed, ti 

mec conceived themEelvea to have reached the hi^Hl 
point of prosperity, and the demand for labour was un- 
limited. The operatives availed themselves uf the of. 
porlooity to improve tbcir condition ; formod eitensiTi 
combinations ; and, because their demands were sot 
complied with, struck work, and continued idle far 

moured against the new law, and complained that ila 
country would be ruined if combination!! were not igaii 
declared illegal, and suppressed by force- Accordisf 
to the principles expounded in this work, the jun Is* 
must from the first have been Uf moU brnijlclal far iB 
purlin atTected by it ; and the reeult amply eoDflnaed 
this idea. SubM]i)uenl events shewed that the eiln- 
ordinary demand for labourers in 18i'6 was entirely ho- 
litious, fostered by an overwhelming iisue of bank pa- 
per, much of which ultimately proved to be wortblta: 
ii> short, that the master-man ufactarcrs hod been •■■ 
gaged in an cilensive system of speculative over-peo- 
lo which the combinations • ' ' 



entcda 



mnt c*rei. The i 



campellcd 
r bidding v 



tooktha 

were not required byw- 
luld have aggravated tin 



Manchester, and othei 
Here, then, the Cre 

to Infringe them. H 
the moral law. not to 

time : and although 11 

remain idle as many di 
produce is consuming, 
ejtercise of their mor 



ipirits ; these call tl 
ties Into predoniinai 
■od body descends 1 



in proportion la its popula- 



i-ell-kDawnfa 
.t rrnolutely refujed to work, and who, oi 
clamoured most loudly against the Ian, 
Ltest gainers in the end. Their stocki of 
liigh prices during the specula- 



t popula- I tive period ; and when the revulsioi 
tilaagow, I being ruined by the fall of property, tl 



evils increases with the lapae of e^ 

According to the principles of 
what are called by commercial mei 



ihcy were prtpond, 
h their capitals at command, to avail themselves tl 
lemaelves para- the depreciatii.n, to make new and highly profitable ia- 
systematically vestments. Here again, therefore, we perceive tbe law 
of justice vindicating itself, and benefiting by its opi' 
ntiun even those individuals who blindly denounced it 
as injurious to their inlcr^sti. A practical faith in tin 
doctrine that the world is arranged by tbe Creator i> 
hnrmonywith all the faculties, the moral sentimeiU 
luid intellect governing, wonld he of unspeakable ad- 
vantage to both rule™ and subjects; for they would 
then be able to pursue, with greater confidence, tbe 
course dictated by moral rectitude, convinced that ths 
result would prove bcneHcial. even although, wheii they 
punjsnmeiii pro- took the first step, they could not distinctly percein 

J and intellectual his Aimlurii of Ttlrnach^i. makes Monlor anticiptts 
»ving for ardent wme of tbe profoundest and most valuable doctrines of 
animal propenei- modem political economy, respecting the principles Bid 
MiDdition of mind sdvant^esof free trade, merely by earning him to utter 
: increaned crime ' the simple dictate* of benevolence and justice in regaid 
!he result* ; while ' to commerce. In Fenelon's day, such ideas were «- 
fur arresting the i^rded as fitted only for adorning sentimental novels 
! generation. | or romances ; but they have since been discovered to b« 

present treatise, I not only philosophic^ truths, but beneficial practical 
times ut^ prospect ^ maiims. This Is the cose apparently, because tto worU 






would have served for the due 
and intellectual faculties, and 
■ health, if they had dedicated 
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If naUy omngwl on the principle of the supremacj of 
the mormi and intellectual facoltiee, so that, when men 
act a greea bly to their dictates, the consequences, al- 
thoogfa they cannot all be anticipated, naturally tend 
towurds good. 

In the whole system of the education and treatment 
of the labouring population, the laws of the Creator, 
such ae I have now endeavoured to expound them, are 
neglected or infringed. Life with them is spent to so 
grettt an extent in labour, that their moral and intel- 
lectual powers are stinted of exercise and gratification : 
and their mental enjoyments are chiotly those afforded 
by the animal propensities : — in other words, their ex- 
istence is too little rational ; they are rather organized 
macMnci than moral and intellectual beings. The chief 
doty performed by their higher faculties, Is merely to 
eommunicate so much intelligence and honesty as to 
eaable them to execute their labours with fidelity and 
sldil. I speak, of course, of the great body of the labour- 
ing popalation : there are many individual exceptions, 
vho poMeas higher attainments ; and 1 mean no disre- 
to any portion of this most useful and dcfierving 
of society : on the contrary, I represent their con- 
ation in what appears to me to !>e a true light, only 
with a Tiew to excite them to amend it. 

Does human nature, then, admit of such a modifica- 
tion of the employments and habits of this claKS, as to 
false them to the condition of beings whose pleasures 
Aoold embrace their rational natures ? — that is, crea- 
tartm whoae bodily powers and animal propensities 
shooid be subservient to their moral and intellectual 
ftcaltiee, and who should derive their enjoyment from 
the harmonious action of all thoir powers. To attain 
this end, it would not be necessary that they should 
rw s f to Imbomrf on the contrary, the necessity of labour 
to the enjoyment of life is imprinted in strong charac- 
ters on the structure of man. 1'lie osseous, muscular, 
aod nervous systems of the body, all require exercise 
as a oondition of health : while the digestive and san- 
guferoos apparatus rapidly fall into disorder, if due 
exertion be neglected. Exercise of the body is labour : 
and labour directed to a useful pur|>ose is more benefi- 
cial to the corporeal organs, and also more phrasing to 
the mind, than when undertaken for no end but the 
preserrmtion of health.* Commerce is rendered advan- 
tageoos by the CYeator, because different climates yield 
different productions. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
coBuneroe, therefore, are adapted to man's nature, and I 
am not their enemy. But tliey are not the rmh uf hu- 
exiatence, even on earth. Labour is beneficial to the 
human economy, and it is a mere delusion to re- 
sari it 08 in itself an evil ; but in order that it may be 
enjoyed, it must be moderate in intensity and duration. 
I say enjoy it ; becauite moderate exertion is pleasure, — 
■od it is only labour carried to excess, which has given 
rive to the common opinion that retirement from active 
indostry if the goal of happiness. 

It may be objected that a healthy and vigorous man 
is not oppressed by ten or twelve hours' labour a-day ; 
and I grant that, if he be well fed, his physical strength 
may not be so much exhausted by this exertion as to 
cuiae him pain. But this is reganling him merely as 
a working animal. My proposition is, that after ten 
or twelve hours of muscular exertion a-day, continued 
for six days in the week, the labourer is not in a fit 
condition for that active exercise of his moral and in- 
tellectual faculties which alone constitutes him a ra- 
tional being. The exercise of these powers depends on 
the condition of the brain and nervous system ; and 
these are exhausted and deadened by too much muscu- 
lar exertion. The fox-hunter and ploughman fall asleep 
when Uiey rit within doors and attempt to read or 
think. The truth of this proposition is demonstrable 
on physiological principles, and is supported by general 

* Set Dr Combe*a Principles of Physiology, 9th edition. 



experience ; nevertheless, the teachers of mankind have 
too often neglected it. The first change, therefore, 
must be to limit the hours of labour, and to dedicate a 
portion of time daily to the exercise of the mental fa- 
culties. 

So far from this limitation being unattainable, it ap- 
pears to me that the progress of arts, sciences, and so* 
ciety, is rapidly tending towards its adoption. Ordi- 
nary observers appear to conceive man's chief end, in 
Britain at least, to be to manufacture hardware, broad- 
cloth, and cotton goods, for the use of the whole world, 
and to store up wealth. They forget that the some im- 
pulse which inspires the British with so much ardour 
in manufacturing, will sooner or later inspire other na- 
tions also ; and that if all Europe shall follow our ex- 
ample, and employ efiicicnt machinery and a large pro- 
portion of their population iu our branches of industry, 
which they are fast doing, the four quarters of the globe 
will at length bo deluged with manufactured goods, 
only part of which will be required. AVhen this state 
of things shall arrive, — and in proportion as knowledge 
and civilization are diffused it will approach, — labourers 
will be compelled by dire necessity to abridge their 
toil ; because excessive labour will not be remunerated. 
The admirable inventions which are the boast and glory 
of civilized men, are believed by many persons to be at 
this moment adding to the misery and degradation of 
the people. Power-looms, steam-carriages, and steam- 
ships, it is asserted, have hitherto all operated directly 
in increasing the hours of exertion, and abridging the 
reward of the labourer ! Con we believe that Gtod has 
bestowed on us the gift of an almost creative power, 
solely to increase the wretchedness of the many, and 
minister to the luxury of the few ? Impossible ! The 
ultimate effect of mechanical inventions on himian so- 
ciety appears to be not yet divined. I hail them as the 
grand instruments of civilization, by giving leisure to 
the great mass of the people to cultivate and enjoy their 
moral, intellectual, and religious powers. 

To enable man to follow pursuits connected with his 
higher endowments, provision for the wants of his ani- 
mal nature is necessary, viz. food, raiment, and comfort- 
able lodging ; and muscular power, intellect, and me- 
chanical ability, have been conferred on him, apparently 
with the design that he should build houses, plough 
fields, and fabricate commodities. But we have no 
warrant from reason or Scripture for believing that any 
portion of the people are doomed to dedicate their whole 
lives and energies, aided by all mechanical inventions, 
to these ends, as their proper business, to the neglect 
of tlie study of the works and will of the Creator. Has 
man been permitted to discover the steam-engine, and 
apply it in propelling ships on the ocean and car- 
riages on railways, in spinning, weaving, and forging 
injii, — and has he been gifted with intellect to discover 
the astonishing powers of physical agents, such as are 
i*cvoaled by chemistry and mechanics, — only that he 
may be enabled to build more houses, weave more cloth, 
and forge more iron, without any direct reference to his 
moral and intellectual improvement ? If an individual, 
unaided by animal or mechanical power, had wished to 
travel from Manchester to Liverpool, a distance of 
thirty miles, he would have been under the necessity 
of devoting ten or twelve hours of time, and consider- 
able muscular energy, to the task. When roads and 
carriages were constructed, and horses trained, he could, 
by their assistance, have accomplished the same journey 
in four hours, with little fatigue ; and now, when rail- 
way's and steam-engines have been successfully com- 
pleted, he may travel that distance without any bodily 
fatigue whatever, in an hour and a half ; and I ask. For 
what purpose has Providence bestowed on the individual 
the nine or ten hours of spare time which are thus set 
free ? I humbly answer — that he may be enabled to 
cultivate his moral, intellectual, and religious faculties. 
Again, before steam-engines were applied to spinning 
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and weaving, a human being would have needed to la^ 
hour, perhaps for a month, in order to produce linen, 
woollen, and cotton cloth, necessary to cover his own 
per:*on for a year ; or, in case of a division of labour, a 
twelfth part of the population would necessarily have 
been constantly engaged in this employment : by the ap- 
plication of steam, the same ends may be accomplished 
in a day. I repeat the inquiry — For what purpose has 
Providence bestowed the twenty-nine days out of the 
month, set froe by the invention of the steam-engine 
and machinery ? Thc^e proportions are not named as 
statistically correct, but as mere illustrations of my 
proposition, that every discovery in natural science, 
and every invention in mechanics, has a direct tendency 
to increase the leisure of man, and to enable him to 
provide for his physical wants with less laborious ex- 
ertion. 

The question recurs. Is it the object of Providence, 
in thus favouring the human race, to enable only a por- 
tion of them to enjoy the highest luxuries, while the 
mass shall continue labouring animals ; or is it his in- 
tention to enable all to cultivate and enjoy their ra- 
tional nature ? 

In proportion as mechanical inventions shall be ge- 
nerally diffused over the world, they will increase the 
powers of production to such an extent, as to supply, by 
moderate labour, every want of man ; and then the great 
body of the people will find themselves in possession of 
reasonable leisure, in spite of every exertion to avoid 
it. Great misery will probably be suffered in persever- 
ing in the present course of action, before their eyes 
shall be opened to this result. The first effect of these 
stupendous inventions threatens to be to accumulate 
wealth in the hands of a few, without proportionally 
abridging the toil, or adding to the comforts, of the 
many. This process of elevating a part of the commu- 
nity to affluence and power, and degrading the rest, 
threatens to proceed till the disparity of condition shall 
become intolerable to both, the labourer being utterly 
oppressed, and the higher classes harassed by insecurity. 
Tlien, probably, it may be recognised, that the real be- 
nefit of physical discovery is to give leisure to the mass 
of the people, which is the first requisite of true civili- 
zation, knowledge being the second. The science of 
human nature will enable men at length to profit by 
exemption from excessive toil ; and it may be hoped 
that, in course of time, sincere attempts will be made 
to render all ranks prosperous and happy, by institu- 
tions formed in harmony with all the faculties. 

The same means will lead to the realization of prac- 
tical Christianity. An individual whose active exist- 
ence is engrossed by mere bodily labour, or by the pur- 
suits of gain or ambition, lives under the predominance 
of faculties that do not produce the i)erfoct CJhristian 
character. The true practical Christian posse6.«^es a vi- 
gorous and enlightened intellect, and moral affections 
glowing with gratitude to Ood and love to man ; but 
bow can the people at large be enabled to realize this 
condition of mind, if stimulus for the intellect and the 
nobler sentiments be excluded by the daily routine of 
their occupations ? 

In some districts of England, the operatives lately 
demanded an abridgment of labour witliout abatement ' 
of wages. This project was unjust, and proved unKuc- ! 
ces««ful. They should have given up first one hour's 
labour, and the price of it, and waited till the increase 
of capital and of demand brought up wages to their 
former rate ; which, if they had restrained population, 
would certainly have happened. They should have then . 
abated a second hour, submitting again to a reduction, i 
and again waited for a reaction ; and so on. till they ; 
had limited their labour to eight or nine hours a-day. 
The change must be gradual, and the end must be ob- 
tained by moral means, else it will never be accomplished 
at ail. 

Th« objection has been stated, that, even in the most 



improved condition of the great body of the people, there 
will still be a considerable proportion of them so defi- 
cient in talent, so incapable of improvement, and so 
ignorant, that their labour will bo worth little ; that, 
as they must obtain subsistence, no alternative will be 
left to them but to compensate by protracted exertion for 
their deficiency in skill ; and that their long-continued 
labour, furnished at a cheap rate, will affect all the 
classes above them, and indeed prevent the views now 
advocated from ever being realized. This objection re- 
solves itself into the proposition, That the people have 
been destined by the Creator to be labouring animals, 
and that, from their inherent mental defects, they are 
incapable, generally, of being raised to any more ho- 
nourable station ; which is just the great point at issue 
between the old and the new philosophy. If mankind 
at large (for the industrious classes constitute so very 
great a majority of the race, that I may be allowed to 
speak of them as the whole) had been intended for mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, I do not believe 
that the moral and intellectual faculties, which they un- 
questionably possess, would have been bestowed on them ; 
and as they do enjoy the rudiments of all the feelings 
and capacities which adorn the highest of men. and 
as these faculties are improvable, I cannot subscribe to 
the doctrine of the permanent incapacity of the race. I 
consider the operatives to be capable of learning, in the 
course of successive generations, to act as rational beings ; 
and that whenever the great majority of them shall have 
acquired a sense of the true dignity of their nature, and 
a relish for the enjoyments afforded by their higher 
powers, they will so regulate the supply of labour in 
reference to the demand, as to obtain the means of sub- 
sistence in return for moderate exertion. In fine, X 
hope that few of the imbeciles, before alluded to, wiU 
exist, and that those few will be directed and provided 
for, by the multitude of generous and enlightened minds 
which will exist around them. 

At the same time, there is much force in the objec- 
tion, considered in reference to the present and several 
succeeding generations. In throwing out these views, 
I embi'&ce centuries of time. I see the slow progress 
of the human race in the pckst, and do not anticipate 
miracles in the future. If a sound principle, however, 
be developed — one having its roots in nature — there is 
a certainty that it will wax strong and bear fruit in due 
season ; but that season, from the character of the plant* 
may be a distant one. All who aim at benefiting man- 
kind should keep this truth constantly in view. Al- 
most every scheme is judged of by its effects on the 
living generation ; whereas no great f\juntain of happi- 
ness ever flowed clear at first, or yielded ita full sweets 
to the generation which discovered it. 

It is now an established principle in political econo- 
my, that Government ought not to interfere with in- 
dustry. This maxim was highly necessary when rulers 
were grossly ignorant of all the natural laws which re- 
gulate production and the private interests of men ; 
because their enactments, in general, were then absnrd 
— they often did much harm, and rarely good. " Men," 
says Ivord Kames, in reference to the English poor law, 
'* will always be mending : AVhat a confused jumble do 
tljey make, when they attempt to mend the laws of Na- 
ture ! Leave Nature to her own operations ; she under- 
stands them the best.''* But if the science of human na- 
ture were once fully and clearly developed, it is probable 
that this rule might, with gi-eat advantage, be relaxed, 
and that the legislature might considerably accelerate 
improvements, by adding the constraining authori^ of 
human laws to enactments already proclaimed by the 
Creator. Natural laws do exist, and the Creator pimishes 
if they are not obeyed. The evils of life are these 
punishments. Now, if the great body of intelligent 
men in any stAto saw clearly, that a course of action 
pursued by the ill-informed of their fellow-subjects 
• Sketches, B. ii. Sk. 10. 
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fhe loarce of omtiiiiial suffering, not only to the evil- 
doers themselves, but to the whole community, it ap- 
pesr* to me allowable that they should avert it by legis- 
Utive enactment. If the majority of the middle classes 
resident in towns were to request Parliament to ordain 
fbops in general to be shut at eight o'clock, or even at 
aa earlier hour, to allow time for the cultivation of the 
rational facnltiee of the individuals engaged in them, it 
wuold be DO stret<^ of power to give effect to the peti- 
tloa : no «vil would ensue, although the avaricious were 
prevented bj law from continuing ignorant, and from 
fmng all their competitors in trade to resemble them 
a their defects. If the Creator have so constituted the 
worid that men may execute all necessary' business, and 
oill have time to spare for the cultivation of their ra- 
tibaal facolties, any enactments of the legislature calcu- 
bted to facilitate arrangements for accomplishing both 
cads, would be beneficial and successful, bccau.se ac- 
oordaat with nature ; although the prejudiced and igno- 
rsQt of the present generation might complain, and pro- 
bikly resist them. The right of interference would go 
Boch farther ; for its only limits seem to me to be those 
of the nml knowledge of nature : as long as the leglsla- 
tsifl enacts in conformity with nature, the result will 
be faacesefal. At present, ignorance is too extensive 
sad preralent to authorize Parliament to venture far. 
Vnm indications which already appear, however, I 
think it probable that the labouring classes will ere long 
noogniae Phrenology and the natural laws, as deeply in- 
tvestinflf to themselves ; and whenever their minds shall 
be opened to rational views of their own constitution as 
BCB, and their position as members of society, I ven- 
tsie to predict that they will devote themselves to im- 
provement, with a zeal and earnestness that in a few 
generations will change the condition of their order. 

Tha ooneequances to the middle ranks of the commu- 
aity, of departing fVom the moral law, are in accordance 
with the ^ects on the lower. Uncertain gains, — oon- 
tiaoal flnetuations in fortune, — the absence of all re- 
fiaaoe, in their pursuits, on moral and intellectual prin- 
dplea, — a gambling spirit, — an insatiable appetite for 
««lth, — alternately the extravagant joys of excessive 
prosperity and the bitter miseries of disappointed ambi- 
1ioa« — render the lives of manufacturers and merchants, 
loo often scenes of vanity and vexation of spirit. As 
tike €kitf oecupoHons of the British nation, manufactures 
Bd eoounerce, are disowned by reason ; for, as now con- 
daetad, thej imply the permanent degradation of the 
fRflt men of the people. They already constitute Eng- 
Uad*s weakness ; and, unless tliey shall be regulated by 
Moadcr views than those which at present prevail, they 
aHl infolva the population in unspeakable misery. The 
oseiDaCions of fortune, which almost the whole of the 
aidHa ranks of Britain experience, in consequence of 
the alternate depression and elevation of commerce and 
Mp u fac ttt res, are attended with extensive and severe 
iadividual suffering. Deep, though often silent, ago- 
1am pierce the h^rt, when ruin is seen stealing, by 
flow bat certain steps, on a young and helpless family ; 
te Bwntal struggle often undermines the parent's 
bealth, and conducts him prematurely to the g^ve. 
Ko death can be imagined more painful tlum that which 
•rises from a broken spirit, robbed of its treasures, dis- 
tppointed in its ambition, and conscious of failure in 
the whole scheme of life. The best affections of the 
•Mil are lacerated and agonized at the prospect of leav- 
ing their dearest objects to struggle, mthout provision, 
with a cold and selfish world. Thousands of the middle 
naks in Britain, unhappily, experience these misfor- 
timei in every passing year. Nothing is more essen- 
tial to hmnan happiness than fixed principles of action, 
on which we can rely for our present safety and fUture 
wel&re ; and the Creator's laws, when seen and follow- 
ed, afford this support and delight to our faculties in a 
hi^h degree. It is one, not the least, of the punish- 
ments that overtake the middle classes for neglecting 



these laws, that they do not, as a permanent condition 
of mind, feel secure and internally at peace with them- 
selves. In days of prosperity, they continue to fear 
adversity. Thoy live in a constant struggle with for- 
tune ; and when the excitement of business has sub- 
sided, vacuity and craving are experienced. These pro- 
ceed from the moral and intellectual faculties calling 
aloud for gratification ; but, owing to an imperfect edu- 
cation, either idleness, gossiping conversation, fashion- 
able amusements, or intoxicating liquors, are resortM 
to, and with these a vain attempt is made to fill up the 
void of life. 1 know that this class ardently desires a 
change that would remove the evils here described, and 
will zealously co-operate in diffusing knowledge, by 
means of which alone it can be introduced. 

The punishment which overtakes the higher classes 
is equally obvious. If they do not engage in some ac- 
tive pursuit, so as to give scope to their energies, they 
suffer the evils of ennui, morbid irritability, and ex- 
cessive relaxation of the functions of mind and body; 
which carry in their train more suffering than even 
that which is entailed on the operatives by excessive 
labour. If they pursue ambition in the senate or the 
field, in literature or philosophy, their real success is 
in exact proportion to the approach which they make 
to observance of the supremacy of the moral sentiments 
and intellect. Sully, Franklin, and Washington, may 
be contrasted with Sheridan and Buonaparte, as illus- 
trations. Sheridan and Napoleon did not, systemati- 
cally, pursue objects sanctioned by the higher senti- 
ments and intellect, as the end of their exertions ; and 
no person who is a judge of human emotions can x^ad 
the history of their lives, and consider what must have 
passed within their minds, without coming to the con- 
clusion, that even in their most brilliant moments of 
external prosperity the canker was gnawing within, 
and that there was no moral relish of the present, or 
reliance on the future, but a mingled tumult of inferior 
propensities and intellect, carrying with it an habitual 
feeling of unsatiiified desires. 

Let us now consider the effect of the moral law on 
NATIONAL prosperity. 

If the Creator has constituted the world in harmony 
with the dictates of the moral sentiments, the highest 
prosperity of each particular nation should be tho- 
roughly compatible with that of every other : Hence 
England, by sedulously cultivating her own soil, pur- 
suing her own courses of industry, and regulating 
her internal institutions and her external relations by 
the principles of Benevolence, Veneration, and Justice, 
which imply abstinence from wars of aggression, from 
conquest, and from all selfish designs of commercial 
monopoly, — should be in the highest condition of proa- 
pcrity and enjoyment that nature admits of; and every 
step that she deviates from these principles, should carry 
an inevitable punishment along witli it. The same 
statement may be made with respect to France and every 
other nation. According to this principle, also, the 
Creator should have conferred on each nation such pe- 
culiar advantages of soil, climate, situation, or genius, 
as should enable it to carry on amicable intercourse with 
its fellow states, in a beneficial exchange of the pro- 
ducts peculiar to each ; so that the Iiigher one nation 
rose in morality, intelligence, and riches, the more esti- 
mable and valuable it should become as a neighbour 
to all the surrounding states. Thi'« is so obviou.<ly the 
real constitution of nature, that proof of it would be 
superfluous. 

England, however, as a nation, has set this law at 
defiance. She has led the way in taking the propen- 
sities as her guides, in founding her laws and institu- 
tions on them, and in following them in her practical 
conduct. England placed restrictions on trade, and 
carried them to the greatest height ; she conquered co- 
lonies, and ruled them in the full spirit of eeifishneis ; 
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Bhe encouraged lotteries, fostered the slave-trade, and 
carried paper money and the most avaricious spirit of 
manufacturing and speculating in commerce to their 
highest pitch ; she defended corruption in Parliament, 
and distributed churches and seats on the bench of jus- 
tice, on principles purely selfish ; all in direct opposi- 
tion to the supremacy of the moral law. If the world 
had been created in harmony with the predominance of 
the animal faculties, England would have been a most 
felicitous nation ; but as the reverse is the case, it was 
natural that a severe national retribution should follow 
these departui*es from the Divine institutions, — and 
grievous accordingly has been, and, I fear, will be, the 
punishment. 

The principle which appears to regulate national 
chastisements is, that the precise combination of facul- 
ties which leads to the transgression, carries in its train 
the punishment. Nations as well as individuals are 
under the moral and intellectual law. A carter who 
half starves his horse, and unmercifully beats it, to 
supply, by the stimulus of pain, the vigour that nature 
Intended to flow from abundance of food, may be sup- 
posed to practise this barbarity with impunity in this 
world, if he evade the eye of the police ; but this is not 
the case. The hand of Providence reaches him by a 
direct punishment : he fails in his object ; for blows 
cannot supply the vigour which, by the constitution of 
the horse, will flow only from suflSciency of wholesome 
provender. In his conduct, he manifests excessive De- 
•tructiveness, with deficient Benevolence, Veneration, 
Justice, and Intellect ; and he cannot reverse this cha- 
racter by merely averting his eyes and his hand from 
the horse. He carries these dispositions into the bosom 
of his family and into the company of his associates, 
and a variety of evil consequences ensue. The delights 
that spring from active moral sentiments and intellec- 
tual powers are necessarily unknown to him ; and the 
difference between these pleasures and the sensations 
attendant on his moral and intellectual condition, are 
as great as between the external splendour of a king 
and the naked poverty of a beggar. It is true that he 
has never felt the enjoyment, and does not know the 
extent of his loss ; but still the difference exists ; we 
aee it, and know that, as a direct consequence of hbi 
•tate of mind, he is excluded from a great and exalted 
pleasure. Farther, his active animal faculties rouse the 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self- Esteem, Secretive- 
ness, and Cautiousness, of his wife, children, and asso- 
ciates, against him, and they inflict on him animal 
punishment. He, no doubt, goes on to eat, drink, 
blaspheme, and abuse his horse, day after day, appa- 
renUy as if Providence took no note of his conduct ; 
but he neither feels, nor can any one who attends to 
his condition believe him to feel, happjf: he is uneasy, 
discontented, and conscious of being di^^liked — all which 
sensations are his punishment ; and it is owing solely 
to his own grossness and ignorance that he docs not 
crmnect it with his offence. Let us apply these remarks 
to nations. 

England, under the impulses of excessively strong 
Acquisitiveness, Self Esteem, and Destructiveness, for 
a long time protected the slave-trade. During the pe- 
riods of her greatest sin in this respect, the same com- 
bination of faculties should, according to the law which 
I am explaining, be found working most vigorously 
in her other institutions, and producing punishment 
for that offence. In these periods, a general spirit of 
domineering and rapacity should appear in her pub- 
lic men, rendering them little mindful of the welfare 
of the people ; injustice and harshness in her taxa- 
tions and public laws ; and a spirit of aggression and 
hostility towards other nations, provoking retaliation 
of her insults. And accordingly I have been informed, 
as a matter of fact, that while these measures of injus- 
tice were publicly patronised by the government, its 
Bervants vied with each other in ii^ustice towards it, 



and its subjects dedicated their talents and enter]nise 
towards corrupting its officers, and cheating it of iti 
due. Every trader who was liable to excise or custoa 
duties evaded the one-half of them, and did not feel thst 
there was any disgrace in doing so. A gentleman, 
who was subject to the excise-laws fifty y^rs ago, de- 
scribed to me the condition of his trade at that time. 
The excise-ofl!icers, he said, regarded it as an under- 
stood matter, that at least one-half of the goods mano- 
factured were to be smuggled without being charged 
with duty ; but then, said he, *' they made us pay i 
moral and pecuniary penalty that was at once galllof 
and debasing. W'e were constrained to a^^k them to oer 
table at all meals, and place them at the head of it in 
our holiday parties : when they fell into debt, we were 
obliged to help them out of it ; when they moved from 
one house to another, our servants and carts were iA 
requisition to transport their effects. By way of keep- 
ing up discipline upon us, and also to make a show of 
duty, they chose every now and then to step in and de- 
tect us in a fraud, and get us fined : if we lubmitted 
quietly, they told us that they would make ua amends 
by winking at another fraud, and they generally did 
so ; but if our indignation rendered passive obedience 
impossible, and we gave utterance to our opinion of 
their character and conduct, they enforced the law oa 
us, while they relaxed it on our neighbours ; and these, 
being rivals in trade, undersold us in the market, car- 
ried away our customers, and ruined our business. Nor 
did the bondage end here. We could not smuggle with- 
out the aid of our servants ; and as they coold, on oc- 
casion of any offence given to themselves, carry infor- 
mation to the head-quarters of excise, we were slavei 
to them also, and were obliged tamely to submit tea 
degree of drunkenness and insolence that appears tome 
now perfectly intolerable. Farther, this eMision and 
oppresiiiuD did us no good ; for all the trade were alike, 
and we just sold our goods so much the chei^r the 
more duty we evaded : so that our individual raooess 
did not depend u^ion superior skill and superior morali- 
ty, in making an excellent article at a moderate price, 
but upon superior capacity for fraud, meanness, syco- 
phancy, and every possible baseness. Our lives were 
any thing but enviable. Conscience, although greatly 
blunted by practices that were universal and viewed as 
inevitable, still whispered that they were wrong ; oar 
self-respect very frequently revolted at tJie insults to 
which we were exposed ; and there was a constant feel- 
ing of insecurity arising from our dependence upon 
wretches whom wo internally despised. When the g(H 
vemment took a higher tone, and infused more prin- 
ciple and greater strictness into the collection of the 
duties, we thought ourselves ruined. The reverse, how- 
ever, has been the case. The duties, no doubt, are 
now excessively burdensome from their amount; bat 
tluit is their least evil. Were it possible to collect 
them fi-om every trader with perfect equality, our in- 
dependence would be complete, and our competitioo 
would be confined to superiority in morality and skill. 
Matters are much nearer this point now than they 
were fifty years agf> ; but still they would admit ti 
considerable improvement." The same individual men- 
tioned, that, in his youth, now seventy years ago, the 
civil liberty of the people of Scotland was held by a 
weak tenure. About 1760, he knew instances of sol- 
diers being sent, in time of war, to the farm-hous«, to 
carry off, by force, young men for the army : as this 
was against the law, they were accused of some imagi- 
nary offence, such as a trespass or an assault, which was 
proved by false witnesses ; and the magistrate, per- 
fectly aware of the farce and its object, threatened the 
victim with transportation to the colonies, as a felon, 
if he would not enlist — which, unprotected and over- 
whelmed by power and injustice, — he was, of course, 
compelled to do. 

If the same minute representation were given of other 
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I of private life, duriog the time of the great- 
Mt immoirilities on the part of the government, we 
•iMmId find that this paltering with oonficience and cha- 
rartpr in the national proceedings, tended to Iceep down 
the morality of the people, and fostered in thorn a ra- 
paricios and gambling spirit, to which many of the evils 
that have iiinoe overtaken us have owed their origin. 

Rut we may take a more extensive view of the sub- 
jeet of national responsibility. 

In the American war Britain desired to gratify her 
AeqaisitiveneM and Self- Esteem, in opposition to Be- 
nevolence and JuHtice, at the expense of her transat> 
lantic colonies. This roused the animal resentment of 
the latter, and the propensities of the two nations came 
into cullision ; that is to say, they made war on each 
other — Britain, to support a dominion in direct hosti- 
lity to the principles which regulate the moral govem- 
Bent of the world, in the expectation of becoming rich 
and powerf\il by succe^is in that enterprise ; the Ameri- 
cuit to afisert the supremacy of the higher sentiments, 
lod to become free and independent. According to the 
priocipleM which 1 am now unfolding, the greatest mis- 
ftitane that could have befallen Britain would have 
httm mcoess, and the greatest advantage, failure in her 
tftempt; and the result is now acknowledged to be in cx- 
aA accordance with this view. If Britain had subdued 
the colonies in the American war. every one must see to 
what an extent her Self- E^atecm, Acquisitiveness, and 
IVctruetiveness, would have been let loose up<m them. 
This, in the first place, would have rou.<(ed the animal 
^M^ttiM of the conquered party, and letl tliem to give 
ber all the annoyance in their power ; and the exi>ense 
of the €eets and armies requisite to repress this spirit, 
would have far counterbalanced the profits she could 
have wrung out of the colonists by extortion and op- 
pression. In the second place, the very exercise of 
these animal faculties by herself, in opposition to the 
Doral aentiments, would have rendered her government 
It bcrnie an exact parallel of that of the carter in his 
own family. The same malevolent principles would 
have o^'erflowed on her own subjects : the government 
vruold have felt uneasy, and the people rebellious, dis- 
euotented, and unhappy ; and the moral law would have 
been amply vindicated by the suffering which would 
bave everywhere abounded. The consequences of her 
fUlore have been the reverse. America has sprung up 
into a great and moral nation, and actually contributes 
ten times more to the wealth of Britain, standing as she 
Bowdoea in her natural relation to this country*, than 
»ba«Ter could have done as a discontenttnl and oppress- 
ed eolony. This advantage is reapcil without any loss, 
satiety, or expense ; it flows from the divine institu- 
ti«>ai. and both nations profit by and rejoice under it. 
The moral and intelloctual rivalry of America, instead 
of prolonging the ascendency of the propensities in Bri- 
tain, tends strongly to excite the moral sentiments in 
her people and government ; and every day that we live, 
we are reaping the benefits of this improvement in wiser 
imtitations, deliverance from abuses, and a higher and 
purer irpirit per\'ading every department of the execu- 
tive administration of the country. Britain, however, 
did not eM»pe the penalty of her attempt at the infringe- 
ment of the nwral laws. The pages of her history, du- 
ring the American war, are dark with suffering and 
gloom, and at this day we groan under the debt and 
diflicultiet then partly incurred. 

If the world be constitute<l on the principle of the 
sapremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect, the 
practice of one nation seeking riches and power, by 
conquering, devastating, or obstructing the prosperity 
of another, must be essemtiaUjf futile : Being in opposi- 
tion to the moral ccmstitation of creation, it must occa- 
sion misery while in progress, and can lead to no result 
except the impoverishment and mortification of the 
people who punrae it. It is narrated that Themistocles 
told the Atbeniana that he had conceived a project which 



would be of the greatest advantage to Athens, bat that 
the profoundest secrecy was necessary to ensure its suc- 
cess. They desired him to communicate it to Aristides, 
and promi<ied, if he approved, to execute it. Themis- 
tocles took Aristides aside, and told him that he pro> 
posed, unawares, to burn the ships of the Spartans, then 
in profound peace with the Athenian state and not ex- 
pecting an attack ; which would very much weaken the 
Spartan power. Aristides reported, that nothing could 
be more adrantageoMs, but nothing more unjustf than the 
project in view. The i>eople refused to hear or to exe- 
cute it.* Here the inttllect of Aristides appears to have 
viewed the execution of the scheme as beneficial^ while 
his sentiment of Conscientiousness distinctly denounced 
it as morally vronj ; and the question is. Whether ex- 
ternal nature is so constituted, that the intellect can, im 
any cane, possess sufficient data for inferring actual bene- 
fit from conduct which is disowned and denounced by the 
moral sentiments f It appears to me that it cannot. Let 
us trace the project of Themistocles to its results. 

The inhabitants of Sparta possessed the faculties of 
Self-Esteem, Combat iveness, Destructivencss, Intellect, 
Benevolence, and Conscientiousness. The proposed de- 
struction of their ships, in time of profound peace, would 
have outraged the higher sentiments and intellect, and 
thebo would have kindled Combativeness and Destmc- 
tiveness into the most intense activity. The greater 
the injustice of the act, the fiercer would the flame 
of opposition, retaliation, and revenge, have glowed ; 
and not only so. but the more grossly and wantonly the 
moral sentiments were outraged by the act, the higher 
would have been the class of minds which would have 
instinctively burned with the desire of revenge. The 
Athenians, then, by the very constitution of nature, 
would have been assailed by this fearful storm of moral 
indignation and animal resentment, rendered doubly 
terrible by the most virtuous and intelligent being con- 
verted into the most determined of their opponents. 
Turning to their own state again,^-only those indi- 
viduals among themselves in whom intellect and moral 
sentiment were inferior to Acquisitiveness and Self- 
Esteem, which give rise to selfii^hness and the lust of 
power, could have cordially approved of the deed. The 
virtuous would have turned from the contemplation of 
it with shame and sorrow ; and thus both the character 
and number of the defenders would have been diminish- 
ed in the very ratio of the atrocity of the crime, while 
the power of the assailants, as we have seen, would, by 
that very circumstance, have been proportionally in- 
creased. It was impossible, therefore, that advantage 
to Athens c^mld ultimately have resulted from such a 
flagrant act of iniquity ; and the apparent opposition, 
in the judgment of Aristides, between the justice of 
the deed and the benefits to be expected from it, arose 
from his intellect not being sufficiently profound and 
comprehensive to grasp the whole springs which the 
enterprise would call into action, and to trace out 
the ultimate results. In point of fact, there would 
have been no opposition between the dictates of Con- 
scientiousness, and those of an intellect that could 
have accurately surveyed the whole causes and efiects 

which the unjust enterprise wouhl have set in motion 

but the reverse ; and the Athenians, in following the 
suggestions of the moral sentiment, actually adopted 
the most advantageous course which it \**aa possible for 
them to pursue. The trite observation, that honesty 
is the best policy, thus becomes* a profound philosophi- 
cal maxim, when traced to its foundation in the consti- 
tution of human nature. 

The national debt of Britain has been contracted 
chiefly in wars, originating in commercial jealousy and 
thirst for conquest ; in short, under the suggestions of 
Ctmibativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and 
Self- Esteem, t Did not our ancestors, therefore, im- 

• Cicero do Offlciia, lib. iii. 

t Of 127 years, terminating in 1815, EngUnd spent 65 in 
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pede tbeir own prosperity and happiness, by engaging 
in these contests ? and have any consequences of them 
peached us, except the burden of paying nearly thirty 
millions of taxes annually, as the price of the gratifica- 
tion of the propensities of our ignorant forefatliers ? 
Would a statesman, who believed in the doctrines main- 
tained in this work, have recommended these wars a$ 
e$9ential to national prosperity ? If the twentieth part of 
the sums had been spent in effecting objects recognised 
by the moral sentiments — in instituting, for example, 
seminaries of education and penitentiaries, and in mak- 
ing roads, canals, and public granaries — how different 
would have been the present condition of the country I 
After the American followed the French revolution- 
ary war. Opinions are at present more divided upon 
this subject ; but my view of it, offered with the great- 
est deference, is the following : When the French Re- 
volution broke out, the domestic institutions of Britain 
were, to a considerable extent, founded and administer- 
ed on principles in opposition to the supremacy of the 
moral sentiments. A clamour was raised by the nation 
for reform of abuses. If my leading principle be sound, 
every departure from the moral law, in nations as well 
as individuals, carries its punishment with it, from the 
hour of its commencement till its final cessation ; and 
if Britain's institutions were then, to any extent, cor- 
rupt and defective, she could not have too speedily aban- 
doned them, and adopted purer and loftier arrangements. 
Her government, however, clung to the suggestions of 
the propensities, and resisted every innovation. To di- 
vert the national mind from causing a revolution at 
home, they embarked in a war abroad ; and, for a pe- 
riod of twenty-three years, let loose the propensities on 
France with headstrong fury and a fearful perseverance. 
France, no doubt, threatened the different nations of 
Europe with the most violent interference with their 
governments ; a menace wholly unjustifiable, and one 
which called for resistance. But the rulers of that 
country were preparing their own destruction, in exact 
proportion to their departure from the moral law ; and 
a statesman, who knew and had confidence in the con- 
stitution of the world as now explained, could have lis- 
tened to the storm with perfect composure, prepared to 
repel actual aggression ; and could have left the ex- 
ploding of French infatuation to the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, in unhesitating reliance on the efficacy of His 
laws. Britain preferred a war of aggression. If this 
conduct was in accordance with the dictates of the higher 
sentiments, we should now, like America, be reaping 
the reward of our obedience to the moral law, and plenty 
and rejoicing should flow down our streets like a stream. 
But mark the contrast. This island exhibits the spec- 
tacle of millions of men toiling to the extremity of 
human endurance, for a pittance scarcely sufficient to 

war and 62 in peace. The war of 1688, after lasting nine 
years, and raising our expenditure in that period 86 mil- 
lions, waa ended by tlie treaty of Rytwick in 1697. Then 
came the tvar of the Spanish succession, which began in 1703, 
concluded in 1713, and absorbed C3^ millions of our money. 
Next was the Spanish war of 1739, settled finally .it Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, after costing us nearly 54 millions. Then 
came the seven years' w^ar of 1756, which terminated with 
the treaty of Paris in 1763, and in course of which we spent 
112 millions. The next was the American war of 1775, which 
lasted eight years. Our national expenditure in this war 
was 186 millions. The French Revolutionary war began in 
1793, lasted nine years, and exliibited an expenditure of 464 
millions. Tlie war agninst Buonaparte began in 1803, and 
ended in 1815: during these twelve years, we spent 1159 
millions, 771 of which were raised by taxes, and 388 by loans. 
In the ri'volutionary war we borrowed 201 millions; in the 
American, 104 millions; in the seven years' war, 60 millions; 
in the Spanish war of 1739, 29 millions ; in the war of the 
Spanish succession, 83| millions; in the war of 1688, 20 
millions. Total borrowed in the seven wars during 65 years, 
about 834 millions. In the game time, we raised by taxes 
1189 millions; thus forming a total expenditure on war of 

TWO TUODSAND AND TWENTT-TURKE MILLIONS OF POUNDS 

•TSBLivo. — Weekly Review. 



sustain life ; weavers labouring for fourteen or sixteen 
hours a-day for eightpence, and frequently unable to 
procure work even on these terms ; other artisans, ex- 
hausted almost to death by laborious drudgery, and who, 
if better recompensed, seek compensation and enjoyment 
in the grossest sensual debauchery, drunkenness, and 
gluttony ; master -traders and manufacturers anxiousJy 
labouring for wealth, now gay in the fond hope that all 
their expectations will be realized, then sunk in despair 
by the ploughshare of ruin having passed over them ; 
landholders and tenants now reaping unmeasured returns 
from their properties, then pining in penury amidst an 
overflow of every species of produce ; the government 
cramped by an overwhelming debt and the prevalence 
of ignorance and selfishness on every side, so that it is 
impossible for it to follow with a bold step the most 
obvious dictates of expediency and justice, by reason of 
the countless prejudices and imaginary interests which 
everywhere obstruct the path of improvement This 
much more resembles punishment for transgreesion 
than reward for obedience to the Divine laws. 

If every man in Britain will turn his attention in- 
wards, and reckon the pangs of disappointment which 
he has felt at the subversion of his own most darling 
schemes by unexpected turns of public events, or the 
deep inroads on his happiness which such misfortunes, 
overtaking his dearest relations and friends, have occa- 
sioned to him ; the numberless little enjoyments in 
domestic life, which he is forced to deny himself, in con- 
sequence of the taxation with which they are loaded ; 
the obstructions to the fair exercise of his industry and 
talents, presented by stamps, licenses, excise-laws, cus- 
tom-house duties, et hoc genus omne ,* he will discover 
the extent of responsibility attached by the Creator to 
national transgressions. From my own observation, I 
would say, that the miseries inflicted upon individuals 
and families, by fiscal prosecutions, founded on excise- 
laws, stamp-laws, post-office laws, &c., all originating 
in the necessity of providing for the national debt, are 
equal to those arising from some of the most extensive 
natural calamities. It is true, that few persons are pro- 
secuted without having oflfendcd ; but the evil consists 
in presenting men with enormous temptations to in- 
fringe mere financial regulations, not always in accord- 
ance with natural morality, and then inflicting ruinous 
penalties for transgression. Men have hitherto expected 
the punishment of their offences in the thunderbolt or 
the yawning earthquake, and have believed that because 
the sea did not swallow them up, or the mountains fall 
upon them and crush them to atoms, heaven was taking 
no cognizance of their sins ; while, in point of fact, an 
omnipotent, an all -just, and an all-wise God, had ar- 
range, before they erred, an ample retribution in the 
very consequences of their transgressions. It is by 
looking to the principles in the mind, frfim which trans- 
gressions flow, and attending to their whole operations 
and results, that we discover the real theory of the Di- 
vine government. When men shall be instructed in the 
laws of creation, they will discriminate more accurately 
than heretofore between natural and fectitious evils, and 
become less tolerant of the latter. 

Since the foregoing observations were written, the 
great measure of Parliamentary Reform has been carried 
into eflfect in Britain and Ireland, and already consider- 
able progress has bet^n made in rectifying our national 
institutions. For the first time in the annals of the 
world, a nation has voluntarily contributed a lax^e sum 
of money for the advancement of pure benevolence and 
justice. We have agreed to pay twenty millions ster- 
ling for the freedom of 800,(K»0 human beings, whom 
our unprincipled forefathers bed led into hopeless sla- 
very. Sinecures have been abolished, monopolies de- 
stroyed, unmerited pensions checked, and taxation light- 
ened ; and there is a spirit abroad which demands the 
reform of all other abuses in church and state. The high 
gratification which I experience in contemplating thoae 
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chaag«fl, arises fh>m the perception that they have all 
the tendeacv to place the institutions uf the country, 
and the administration of them, in harmony with the 
dictates of reason and the moral sentiments ; the effect 
of which will infallibly be, not only to increase the phy- 
sical enjoyments, but greatly to advance the moral, in- 
tellectu^, and religious condition, of the people. Ex- 
ample is the most powerful means of instruction, and it 
irm» io vain for a priesthood allied to the state to preach 
troth, justice, and benevolence to the people, while force, 
(^presaion, and many other species of abuse, were prac- 
ti^ by oar rulers and the church itself. No more 
ctfiectixal means of purifying the hearts of the people can 
be devised, than that of purifying all public institutions, 
and exhibiting justice and kindly affection as the ani- 
■lating motives of public men and national measures. 

Of all national enormities, that of legalising the pur- 
chase of human beings, and conducting them into slavery, 
i% probably the roost atrocious and disgraceful ; and 
Britain was long chargeable with this iniquity. The 
calluas inhumanity, the intense selfishness, and the ut- 
ter disregard of justice, implied in the practice, must 
bare overflowed in numerous evils on the people of Bri- 
tun themselves. Indeed, the state of wretched destitu- 
tion in which the Irish peasantry are allowed to remain, 
and the unheeded increase of ignorance, poverty, and 
toil, in the manufacturing districts, appear to be legiti- 
mate fruits of the same spirit which patronized slavery ; 
and these probably are preparing punishment fur the 
nation, if repentance shall not speedily appear. Slavery, 
however, has now been abolished by Britain, and I hail 
this as the first step in a glorious career of moral legis- 
lation. The North Americans have been left behind by 
England, for once, in the march of Christian practice. 
In the United States, Negro slavery continues to deface 
the moral brightness of her legislative page ; and on 
no subject does prejudice appear to be so inveterately 
powerful in that country as on slavery. Greatly as I 
respect the character of the Americans, it is impossible 
to approve of their treatment of the Negro population. 
The ancestors of the present American people stole, or 
acquired by an unprincipled purchase, the ancestors of 
the existing Negroes, and doomed them to a degrading 
bondage. This act was utterly at variance with the dic- 
tates of the moral sentiments, and of Christianity. Their 
posterity have retained the blacks in thraldom, treated 
them with contumely, and at this day regard them as 
scarcely human beings. This al^o is a grievous trans- 
gression of the natural and revealed law of moral duty. 
Evil and suffering must flow from these transgressions 
to the American people themselves, if a just God really 
fovems the world. 

The argument that the negroes are incapable of civi- 
lisatioD and freedom, is prematurely urged, and not re- 
levant although it were based upon fact. The Negro 
heed presents great varieties of moral and intellectual 
development, and I have seen several which appeared 
fully equal to the discharge of the ordinary duties of 
rivUixed men. But the race has never received justice 
from its European and American masters ; and until 
its treatment shall have become moral, its capabilities 
cannot be fairly estimated, and the judgment against it 
is therefore premature.* But, whatever be the capa- 

• The reader will find, in the 46th number of Chambers's 
Edinburgh Joumsl (15th Dec. 1832), a very interesting ac- 
count of a Negro of high moral and intellectual qualitien, tvho 
lire*! for a considerable time near Hawick. Another Negro, 
BATned Euttache, of whose head there is a cast in the Phre- 
nological Society** collection, displayed a degree of shrcwd- 
n?s« and disinterested benevolence very rare even in Europe ; 
and his bead, while it presents an excellent anterior develop- 
ment, i* more prominent at the organ of Benevolence than 
any other head which has fallen under my observation. An 
account of Eastache will be found in the Phrenologicnl Jour- 
nal, Tol. ix. p. 184, and Jovmal de la Sociftt Phrenologiqve de 
Fafi§t April 18X5. Mr Lawrence has collected. In the eighth 
of bis admirable Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, 



bilities of the Negroes, it was a heinous moral trans- 
gression to transport them, by violent means; from the 
region where they had been placed by a wise and bene- 
volent God, and to plant them in a new soil, and amidst 
institutions, for which they were never intended ; and 
the punishment of this offence will rather be aggra- 
vated than averted, by losing sight of the source of the 
transgression, and charging the consequences of it on 
the Negroes, as if they were to blame for their alleged 
incapacity to glide gracefully into the ranks of American 
civilization. The Negroes must either be improved by 
cultiu^ and intermarriage with the white race, or re- 
transferred to their native climate, before America can 
escape from the hands of divine justice. I am not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the details of American social 
life, to be able to point out the practical form in which 
the punishment is inflicted ; but if there be truth in 
the principles now expounded, no doubt can be enter- 
tained of its existence. 

The alternative of incorporating the negroes, by in- 
termarriage, with the European race, appears revolting 
to the feelings of the latter ; while they also declare it 
to be impossible to retransport the blacks to Africa, on 
account of their overwhelming numbers. There Is 
much force in Itoth of these objections, but the follow- 
ing considerations have still greater weight: — the white 
race is exclusively to blame for the origin of the evil, 
and for all its consequences; the natural laws never 
relax in their operation ; and hence the existing evils 
will go on augmenting until a remedy be adopted, and 
this will become more painful the longer it is delayed. 
If the present state of things shall be continued for a 
century, it is probable that it will end in a war of ex- 
termination between the black and the white popula- 
tion, or in an attempt by the blacks to conquer and 
exclusively possess one or more of the southern states 
of the Union as an independent kingdom for them- 
selves. 

At the time when I write these pages, the planters 
of Jamaica and of the other West India Islands are 
complaining of the ruinous consequences to them of 
Negro emancipation, and blaming the British Govern- 
ment for having abrogated slavery. These men appa- 
rently do not believe in the mond government of the 
world, or they do not know the manner in which it is 
administered. If they did, they would acknowledge 
that those who sow the wind have no right to complain 
when they reap the whirlwind. The permanence of 
Negro slavery in the West Indies was impossible ; be- 
cause it was a system of gross injustice, cruelty, and 
oppression, and no such social fabric can permanently 
endure. Its fruits have long been poisonous and bitter, 
and the planters are suffering the penalty tC having 
reared them. They ought, however, to thank 'the jus- 
tice and repentant generosity of the mother country, 
which, by purchasing the freedom of the slaves, has so 
greatly mitigated their punishment ; for they may rest 
assured, that the annoyances now suffered are light and 
transient compared with the calamities which would 
have befallen them had slavery been prolonged until it 
had wrought out its own termination. Another gene- 
ration will probably see and acknowledge this truth. 

and the Natural History of Man, a great variety of facts tend- 
ing to prove that the Negroes, tliough morally and intellec- 
tually inferior to the white race, are by no means near the 
bottom of the scale of humanity ; and he expresses the well- 
grounded opinion, ** that of the dark-coloured people nono 
have distinguished themselves by stronger proofs of capacity 
for literary and scientitic investigation, and, consequently, 
that none approach more nearly than the Negro to the polish- 
ed nations of the globe.'* 

May 1. 1841. — Since the text was written, I have visited 
the United States of North Americ:\, and examined ncunerous 
skulls and heads of Negroes, and can row confirm, from ob- 
servation, the opinion of Mr Lawrence. — See my Notes on the 
j United States of North America, vol. li. pp. 77, 112, 20a, 
. vol. ili. pp. 76, 1C8, for a fuller exposition of tids point. 
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But, in the mean time, I remark, that, be the sufferings 
of the West India planters at present what they may, 
they, as the representatives of the original transgressors, 
are justly sustaining the penalty ; and, in their instance, 
as in that of a patient undergoing a severe operation to 
escape from a dangerous disease, delay would only have 
protracted their affliction, and augmented the ultimate 
pain and the danger of the remedy. 

The Spaniards, under the influence of selfish rapa- 
city and ambition, conquered South America, inflicted 
upon its wretched inhabitants the most atrocious cruel- 
ties, and continued, for 300 years, to weigh like a mo- 
ral incubus upon that quarter of the globe. The punish- 
ment is now endured. By the laws of the Creator, na- 
tions must obey the moral law to be happy ; that is, to 
cultivate the arts of peace, and to be industrious, up- 
right, intelligent, pious, and humane. The reward of 
such conduct is individual happiness, and national great- 
ness and glory : there shall then be none to make them 
afraid. The Spaniards disobeyed all these laws in the 
conquest of America ; they looked to rapine and foreign 
gold, and not to industry, for wealth ; and this fostered 
avarice and pride in the government, baseness in the 
nobles, and indolence, ignorance, and mental depravity 
in the people, — it led them to imagine happiness to 
consist, not in the exercise of the moral and intellectual 
powers, but in the gratification of all the inferior, to 
the outrage of the higher feelings. Intellectual culti- 
vation was neglected, the sentiments ran astray into 
bigotry and superstition, and the propensities acquired 
a fearful ascendency. These causes made them the prey 
of internal discord and foreign invaders, and Spain at 
this moment suffers an awfiil retribution. 

Cowper recognises these principles of divine govem- 
jqent as to nations, and has embodied them in the fol- 
lowing powerful verses : — 

The hnnd that slew till it could slay no more, 
Was glued to the sword-hilt with Indian ^ri'. 
Their prince, an Justly seated on his throne 
As vain imperial Philip on his own, 
Tricked out of all his royalty by art. 
That stripped him bare, and broke hit honest heart. 
Died by the sentence of a shaven priest. 
For scorning what they tadght him to detest. 
How dark the veil, that intercepts the blaze 
Of Heaven's mysterious purposes and ways ! 
God stood not, though he seemed to stand, aloof; 
And at this hour the conqueror f^cls the proof : 
The wreath he won drew down an instant curser— 
The fretting plague is in the public purse. 
The cankered spoil corrodes the pining state. 
Starred by that indolence their minds create. 

Oh ! could their ancient Incas rise again. 
How would they txike up Israel's taunting strain .' 
Art thou too fallen, Iberia ? Do we see 
The robber and the murd'rer weak as we ? 
Thou that hast wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 
Thy pomp is in the grave, thy glory laid 
Low in the pits thine avarice has made. 
We come with Joy from our eternal rest. 
To see th' oppressor in his turn oppressed. 
Art thou the god, the thunder of whose hand 
Rolled over all our desolated land. 
Shook principalities and kingdoms down. 
And made the mountains tremble at his frown ? 
The sword shall light upon thy boasted powers, 
And waste them, as the sword has wasted ours. 
*Tis thus Omnipotence his law fulfils. 
And Vengeance executes what Justice wills. 

Cowper'9 Poem*. — Charitg. 

The question has frequently been discussed, whether 
the civilization of savages may be more easily effected 
by forcible or by pacific measures ? By one class of rea- 
■oners, including the late excellent Sir Stamford Raffles, 
it is contended that civilized nations may, in their en- 
deavours to improve and enlighten savage tribes, em- 
ploy with advantage the superior power with which 
they are armed : but, on the principle of the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments, wc are entitled to conclude, 



a priori t that such a method of proceeding would be 
found ineffectual. The employment of compulsion is 
calculated to rouse chiefly the propensities, while the 
very essence of civilization is the predominance of 
the moral and intellectual powers.* This subject li 
ably handled by a very acute anonymous writer in the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. t History, he re- 
marks, does not warrant the opinion that any nation 
has ever been civilized by the sword ; and the improve- 
ment which followed the Roman conqu^ts appears to 
have been brought about, not by compulsion, but by the 
exhibition of " a standard and pattern of comfort and 
el^^ce which the barbarians could hardly fail first to 
admire, and afterwards to imitate." The Romans do 
not seem to have violently interfered with the estab- 
lished customs and institutions of conquered nations. 
" The inferior animals," says the excellent writer al- 
luded to, '* can only be reduced to obedience by con- 
straint ; but men are formed to be tamed by other me>* 
thods. Example, persuasion, instruction, are the only 
means we may lawfully make use of to wean savages 
from their barbarism ; and they are also the best fitted 
to accomplish that object. It is not even pretended 
that an exercise of what are falsely called the rights of 
conquest for such a purpose would have any chance of 
being successful till after the lapse of at least two or 
three generations — till the conquered people, in fact, 
have become mixed and amalgamated with their con- 
querors, or, from not having been permitted to follow 
the customs of their ancestors, have actually forgotten 
them. In some cases the natives have been absolutely 
extirpated before this has happened, as was the case al- 
most universally on the South American continent, and 
of which we have a more remarkable instance in the 
attempts of the Spanish Jesuits to christianize by main 
force the inliabitants of the Marianas, which were ter- 
minated in a few years by the almost entire depopula- 
tion of that beautiful archipelago." J 

In surveying the present aspect of Europe, we per- 
ceive astonishing improvements £u:hieved in physical 
science. How much is implied in the mere names of 
the steam-engine, power-looms, rail-roads, steam-boats, 
canals, and gas-lights ; and yet of how much misery are 
several of these inventions at pr(»cnt the direct sources, 
in consequence of being almost exclusively dedicated 
to the gratification of the propensities ! The leading 
purpose to which the steam-engine in almost all its 
forms of application is devoted, is the accumulation of 
wealth, or the gratification of Acquisitiveness and Self- 
Esteem ; and few have proposed to lessen, by its means, 
the hours of toil of the lower orders of society, so as to 
afford them opportunity and leisure for the cultivation 
of their moral and intellectual faculties, and thereby to 
enable them to render a more perfect obedience to the 
Creator's institutions. Physical has far outstripped 
moral science ; and it appears to me, that, unless man- 
kind shall have their eyes opened to the real constitu- 
tion of the world, and be at length induced to regulate 
their conduct in harmony with the laws of the Creator, 
their future physical discoveries will tend only to deepen 
their wretchedness. Intellect, acting as the minister- 
ing servant of the propensities, will lead them only 
farther astray. The science of man's whole nature, 
animal, moral, and intellectual, was never more re- 
quired to guide him than at present, when he seems to 
wield a giant's power, but in the application of it to dis- 
play the ignorant selfishness, wilfulness, and absurdity 
of an overgrown child. History has not yielded half 
her fruits, and cannot yield them until mankind shall 
possess a true theory of their own nature. 

♦ See Observations on the Phrenological Standard of Civi- 
lization, Phren. Jour. ix. 860. 

t The New Zealanders, p. 403-410. 

I See the narrative of these extraordinary proc««dingii, 
though related by a pen in the interest of their authors, in 
Father Legobion's Iliatoire des Ilea MariaMHca.** 
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Mmnj penont believe that they diicoYer evidence 
f^iinst the moral government of the world, in the suc- 
ctm of individuals not greatly gifted with moral and 
iotftUectnal qualities, in attaining to great wealth, 
ruik, and social consideration, while men of fkr supe- 
rior merit remain in obscurity and poverty. But the 
lolation of this difficulty is to be found in the consider- 
ation, that success in society depends on the possession, 
in an ample degree, of the qualities which society needs 
and appreciates, and that these bear reference to the 
state in which society finds itself at the tirac when the 
obser^-ation is made. In the sAvage and barbarous con- 
ditions, bodily strength, courage, fortitude, and skill in 
war. lead a man to the highest honours ; in a society 
hke that of modem England, commercial or manufac- 
taring industry may crown an individual with riches, 
tad great talents of debate may carry him to the sum- 
mit of political ambition. In proportion as society ad- 
Tmcea in moral and intellectual acquirements, it will 
make larger demands for high qualities in its favourites. 
The reali^ of the moral government of the world is 
dfisoemible in the different d^rees of happiness which 
infividuals and society enjoy in these different states. 
K on principled commercial and political adventurers 
were happy in proportion to their apparent success ; or 
if nations were as prosperous under the dominion of 
reckleas warriors as under that of benevolent and en- 
Uglateoed rulers ; or if the individuals who compose a 
nation enjoyed as much serenity and joy of mind when 
they advanced bold, selfish, and imprincipled men to 
places of trust and power, as when they chose the up- 
right, benevolent, and pious, — the dominion of a just 
Creator might well be doubted. But the facts are the 
reveme of these. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON PUNISHMENT. 

1. Ok pmnithment a* inflicted under the natural laws — Lawa 
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lefiftlator, or for the benefit of the governed — Geuler's 
order to the SwiM, an instance of tlie former ; the natural 
laws of God, of the latter — The object of punitluncnt for 
diaobedience to the divine laws is to arreat the offender, 
aad aaT« him fW>m frreatcr miseries — Beneficial effects of 
this arrangement — Laws of combustion ; advantages at- 
tending them, and mode in wliich man is enabled to enjoy 
tbea* and escape from the danger to which he is subjected 
by fire— Utilitjr of pain — God's punishments in this world 
hare fbr their object to bring the sufferers back to obedi- 
ence for their own welfare, and to terminate their misery 
by death when the error is irreparable —Punishments mu- 
toally inflicted by the lower animals — Punishments mutu- 
ally inflicted by men — Criminal laws hitherto fVnmed on 
tbm principle of animal resentment — InefTleacy of these, 
from overlooking the causes of crime, and leaving them to 
operate with unabated energy after the infliction — Moral 
in preference to animal retribution, suggested as a mode 
of treatment — Every crime proceeds from an abuse of some 
&cnlty or other— The question. Whence originates the 
tendency to abuse f answered by the aid of Phrenology — 
Crime extinguishable only by removing its causes — The 
effecta of animal and moral punishment compared — Re- 
marks on the natural distinction between right and wrong 
— The objections considered. That, according to the pro- 
posed moral system of treating offenders, punishment 
would be abrogated and crime encouraged ; and That the 
author's views on this subject are Utopian, and, in the pre- 
sent state of society, impracticable. II. Moral advan. 

tmget 9/ puniahment — The mental improvement of man not 
the primary object for which suffering is sent — Errors of 
some religious sects adverted to — Bishop Butler teochea, 
more rationally, that a large proportion of our sufferings 
is the result of our own misconduct — The objection, that 
punishments ore often disproportionately severe, considered 
— Recapitulation of the advantages flowing from obedience, 
and misfortunes fk*om disobedience, to the moral laws. 

stcT. I. — ON rr.visnMEXT as inflicted under the 

NATURAL LAW«. 

The last point connected with the Natural Laws, 



which I consider, Ls the principle on which ponishment 
for infringement of them, is inflicted in this world. 

Every law prescribed to intelligent beings presup- 
poses a superior, who establishes it, and subjects who 
are called on to obey. The superior may be supposed 
to act under the dictates of the animal faculties, or un- 
der those of the moral sentiments. The former being 
selfish, whatever they desire is for selfish gratification. 
Hence laws instituted by a superior inspired by the 
animal powers, would have for their leading object the 
individual advantage of the law-giver, with no syste- 
matic regard to the enjoyment or welfare of his sub- 
jects. The moral sentiments, on the other hand, are 
altogether generous, disinterested, and just ; they de- 
light in the happiness of others, and do not seek indi- 
vidual advantage as their supreme end. Laws insti- 
tuted by a law-giver inspired by them, would have for 
their grand object the advantage and enjoyment of thoee 
who were required to yield obedience. The story of 
William Tell will illustrate my meaning. Gesaler, an 
Austrian governor of the canton of Uri, placed his hat 
upon a pole, and required the Swiss peasants to pay the 
same honours to it that were due to himself. The ab- 
ject of this requisition was obviously the gratification of 
the Austrian's Self-Esteem, in witnessing the humilia- 
tion of the Swiss. It was framed without the least re- 
gard to their happiness ; because such abject slavery 
could gratify no faculty in their minds, and ameliorate 
no principle of their nature, but, on the contrary, was 
calculated to cause the greatest pain to their feelings. 

Before pimishment for breaking a law can be justly 
inflicted, it seems reasonable that the people called on 
to obey it should not only possess the power of doing 
so, but likewise be benefited by their obedience. If it 
was certain, that, by the very constitution of their 
minds, it was impossible for the Swiss to reverence the 
hat of the tyrant, and that, if they had pretended to do 
so, they would have manifested only baseness and hypo- 
crisy, — tlien the law was unjust, and all punishment for 
disobedience was pure tyranny and oppression on the 
part of the governor. In punishing, he employed De- 
structiveness as a means of procuring gratification to 
his Self-Ksteem. 

Let us imagine, on the other hand, a law promul- 
gated by a sovereign whose sole motive was the happi. 
ness of his subjects, and that the edict was. Thou shalt 
not steal. If the law giver wei*e placed far above the 
reach of theft by his subjects, and if respect to each 
other's rights were indispensable to the welfare of his 
people themselves, then it is obvious, that, so far as he 
was personally concerned, their stealing or not stealing 
would be of no importance whatever, while it would be 
of the highest moment to themselves. I^t us suppose, 
then, that, in order to prevent the evils which the sub- 
jects would bring upon themselves by stealing, he were 
to add as a penalty, that every man who stole should be 
locked up, and instructed in his duty until he became 
capable of abstaining from theft, — the justice and bene- 
volence of this sentence would be unquestionable, be- 
cause it would prove advantageous both to society and 
to the offender. Suppose that the latter was bom with 
large organs of Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, and 
deficient Conscientiousness, and that when he commit- 
ted the offence he really could not help stealing, — still 
there would be no cruelty and no injustice in locking 
him up, and instructing him in moral duty imtll he 
learned to abstain from theft ; because, if this were not 
done, and if all men were to follow his example and 
only steal, the human race, and he, as a member of it, 
would necessarily starve and become extinct. 

The Creator's natural laws, so far as I have been able 
to perceive them, are instituted solely on the latter 
principle ; that is to say, there is not the slightest indi- 
cation of the object of any of the arrangements of crea- 
tion being to gratify an inferior feeling in the Creator 
himself. No well-constituted mind, indeed, could con- 
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ceive him commanding beings whom He called into ex- 
istence, and whom lie could annihilate in a moment, to 
do any act of homage which had reference merely to the 
acknowledgment of His authority, solely for Ilis per- 
sonal gratification, and without regard to their own wel- 
fare and enjoyment. We cannot, without absolute out- 
rage to the moral sentiments and intellect, imagine Him 
doing any thing analogous to the act of the bwiss go- 
vernor — placing an emblem of His authority on high, 
and requiring His creatures to obey it, merely to grati- 
fy Himself by their homage, to their own disparage- 
ment and distress. Accordingly, every natural law, so 
far as I can discover, appears clearly instituted for the 
purpose of adding to the enjoyment of the creatures who 
are called on to obey it. The object of the punishment 
inflicted for disobedience is to arrest the offender in his 
departure from the laws ; which departure, if pennitted 
to proceed to its natural termination, would involve 
him in tenfold greater miseries. This arrangement 
greatly promotes the activity of the faculties ; and ac- 
tive faculties being fountains of pleasure, the penalties 
themselves become benevolent and ju^t. For example, 
Under one of the physical laws, all organic bodies are 
liable to combustion. Timber, coal, oils, and animal 
substances, when heated to a certain extent, catch fire 
and bum : And the question occurs, Was this quality 
bestowed on them for a benevolent purpose or not ? Let 
us look to the advantages attending it. By means of 
fir^ we obtain warmth in cold latitudes, and light after 
the sun has set : it enables us to cook, thereby render- 
ing our food more wholesome and savoury ; and by its 
aid we soften and fuse the metals. I need go no far- 
ther ; every one will acknowledge, that, by the law 
under which organic bodies are liable to combustion, 
countless benefits are conferred on the human race. 

The human body itself, however, U organized, and in 
consequence is subject to this law ; so that, if placed in 
a great fire, it is utterly dissipated in a few minutes. 
Some years ago, a woman, in a fit of insanity, threw 
herself into an iron smelting-fumace, in full blaze : she 
was observed by a man working on the spwt, who in- 
stantly put off the steam-engine that was blowing the 
bellows, and came to take her out ; but he then saw 
only a small black speck on tlie surface of the fire, and 
in a few minutes more even it had disappeared. The 
effect of a less degree of heat is to disorganize the tex- 
ture of the body. What mode, then, has the Creator 
followed to preserve men from the danger to which 
they are subjected by fire ? He has caused their nerves 
to communicate sensations from heat, agreeable while 
the temperature is such as to benefit the body ; slightly 
uneasy when it becomes so high as to be in some mea- 
sure hurtful ; positively painful when the heat ap- 
proaches that degree at which it would seriously injure 
the organized system ; and horribly agonizing whenever 
St becomes so elevated as to destroy the organs. The 
principle of all this is very obviously benevolent. Com- 
bustion brings us innumerable advanagcs ; and when 
we place ourselves in accordance with the law intended 
to regulate our relation to it, we reap unmingled btnejita 
and pleasure. But we are in danger from its excessive 
action ; and so kind is the Creator, that he does not trust 
to the guardianship of our own Cautiousness and intel- 
lect alone to protect us from infringement, but has es- 
tablished a monitor in every sentient nerve, whose ad- 
monitions increase in intensity through imperceptible 
gradations, exquisitely adjusted to the degrees of dan- 
ger, till at last, in pressing circumstances, they urge in 
a voice so clamant as to excite the whole physical and 
mental energy of the offender to withdraw him from 
the impending destruction. 

Many persons imagine that this mode of admonition 
would be altogether unexceptionable if the offender al- 
ways possessed the power to avoid incurring it, but 
that, on the other hand, w^hen a child, or an aged per- 
son, stumbles into the fire, through mere lack of bodily 



strength to keep out of it, it cannot be just and bene- 
volent to visit him with the tortures that follow from 
burning. This, however, is a short-lighted objection. 
If, to remedy the evil supposed, the law of combustion 
were altogether suspended as to children and old men, 
so that, as far OS they were concerned, fire did not exiit, 
then they would be deprived of the light, warmth, and 
other benefits which it affords. This would be a fearful 
deprivation ; for warmth is grateful and necessary to 
them, in consequence of the very feebleness of their 
frames. C)r we may suppose that their nerves were 
constituted to feel no pain from burning — an arrange- 
ment which would effectually guarantee them against 
the tortures of falling in the fire : But, in the Jirtt 
place, nerves feel pain under the same law that enables 
them to feel pleasure — the agony of burning arises al- 
together from an excessive degree of the stimulus of 
heat, which, when moderate, is genial and pleasant ; 
and, secondly y if no pain were felt when in the fire, the 
child and old man would have no urgent motive to keep 
out of it. Under the present system, the pain wonld 
excite on intense desire to escape ; it would increase 
their muscular energy, or make them cry aloud for as- 
sistance ; in short, it would compel them to get out of 
the fire, by some means or other, and thus if possible 
escape from death. As they fell into the fire in conse- 
quence of a deficiency of mental or bodily power to keep 
out of it, the conclusion is obvious, that if no pain at- 
tended their contact with the flames, they might repot^e 
there as contentedly as on a bed of down ; and the fcmd 
mother might find a black cinder for her child, or a 
pious daughter a half-charred mass of bones for her fa- 
ther, although she had been only in an adjoining apart- 
ment, from which the slightest cry or groan would have 
brought her to arrest the calamity. 

In this instance, then, the law of combustion under 
which punishment is inflicted, is benevolent, even when 
pain visits persons who were incapable of avoiding the 
offence ; because the object of the law is the welfare of 
these very unconscious offenders themselves, so that if 
it were subverted, they would be greatly injured, and 
would loudly petition for its re-establishment. 

Let us take another example. Opium, by its inher«it 
qualities, and the relationship established by the Creator 
between it and the nervous system of man, operates, if 
taken in one proportion, as a stimulant ; if the propor^ 
tion be increased, it becomes a sedative ; and if still in- 
creased, it paralyzes the nervous system altogether, and 
death ensues. Now, it is generally admitted, that there 
is no want of benevolence and justice, when a full-grown 
and intelligent man loses his life, if he deliberately 
swallow an overdose of opium, knowing its qualities 
and their effects ; because, it is said, he exposed himself 
to these effects voluntarily : When, however, an igno- 
rant child, groping about for something to eat and 
drink, in order to satisfy the craving of its natural, 
curiosity and appetite, stumbles on a phial of laudanum, 
intended for the use of some sick relative, pulls the cork, 
drinks, and dies, — many persons imagine that it is very 
difficult to discover justice and benevolence in this se- 
vere, and, as they say, unmerited catastrophe. 

But the real view of the law under which both events 
happen, appears to me to be this. The inherent quali- 
ties of opium, and its relationship to the nervous sj-s- 
tem, are obviously benevolent, and are the sources of 
manifest advantages to man. If, in order to avoid 
every chance of accidents, opium, in so far as children 
are concerned, were deprived of its qualities, so that 
their nervous systems received no greater impression 
from it than fix)m tepid water, it is clear that they 
would be sufferers. The greatest advantages of the 
drug are derived from its scale of efficiency, by which it 
can be made to produce, first a stimulating effect, then 
a gently sedative, and afterwards a higher and a higher 
degree of sedative influence, until, by insensible de- 
grees, absolute paralysis ensues. A do«e which kills in 
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balth will cure In disease ; and, if its range were li- 
mited to effects beneficial in health, its advantages in 
dise-Ase, ariiing fVom higher action, would necest^arilj 
be lu«t — so that children, by the 8up]M>8ed arrangement, 
wonld be cut off from its beneficial administration. The 
parallel between it and the law of combustion is dis- 
cernible. If we could never have commanded a degree 
of heat higher than that which gently warms the hu- 
m&Q body, we must have wanted all the advantages now 
derivable from the intense heats used in cooking, baking, 
aod manufacturing ; if we could never have command- 
ed more than the gently stimulant and sedative effects 
of opium on the body in a state of health, we should ne- 
ceanrilj have been deprived of its powerful remedial 
action in cases of disease. The proper question then 
Ia, Whether is it more benevolent and just that chil- 
dren, after they have been exposed, from whatever 
cacse. to that high degree of its influence, which, al- 
though beneficial in disease, is adverse to tlie healthy 
action of the nervous system, should be prescned alive 
ia this miserable condition, or that life should at once 
be terminated? It appears advantageous to the of- 
ftader himself, that death should relieve him from the 
oah^py condition into which his organized frame has 
bflsi brought by the abuse of this substance, calculated, 
when discreetly used, to confer on him no mean advan- 



The principle that Divine punishments are founded 
hi benevolence, even to the sufferer, is strongly eluci- 
dited in the case of the organic laws. When infiamma- 
tioo, for example, has seized any vital organ, if there 
vere no pain, there could be no intimation that an or- 
ganic law had been infringed ; the disease would proceed 
quietly in its Invasions ; and death would ensue with- 
out the least previous warning. The pain attending 
•n acute disease, therefore, appears to be instituted to 
warn the sufferer, by the most forcible of all admoni- 
tions, to return to obedience to the law which he has 
infringed. In the case of a broken limb, or a deep cut, 
the principle becomes exceedingly obvious. The bone 
of a leg will reunite, if the broken edges be preserved 
in dose contact ; and the subsequent serviceable condi- 
tion of the limb will depend upon the degree of exactr- 
Mu with which they have been made to re-approach 
ani been presen-ed in their natural position. Now, in 
the Jknt place, the pain attending a broken limb gives 
a most peremptory intimation that an injury has been 
•Ufitained ; seeomdiy, it excites the individual most for- 
cibly to the reparation of it ; and, thirdly, after the 
hcaUog process has commenced, it recurs wuth a degree 
of violence proportioned to the disturbance of the parts, 
and thus acts like a sentinel with a drawn sword, com- 
pelJiag the patient to avoid everything that may im- 
pede his recovery. The same observations apply to a 
flesh-wound. The pain serves to intimate the injury, 
aod to excite the patient to have it removed. The dis- 
severed edges of the skin, nerves, and muscles, when 
skilfully made to re-approach, will, by the organic law, 
reunite if left in repose. As an accession of pain follows 
every disturbance of their condition, when in the pro- 
cess uf healing, it serves as an effectual and benevolent 
guardian of the welfare of the individual. If these views 
be correct, what person would dispense with the pain 
which attends the infringement of the organic laws, al- 
though such a boon were offered for his acceptance ? It 
is obvious, that, if he possessed the least glimmering of 
understanding, he would thank the Creator for the in- 
stitution, and beg in mercy to be allowed the benefits 
attending it ; especially if he considered the fact, that, 
after the possibility of recovery ceases, death steps in 
to terminate the suffering. 

The point to which I request the reader's special at- 
tention is, that the power of the individual to avoid or 
not to avoid the infringement of the law In the parti- 
cular instance which brings the punishment, is not an 
mdispensable drcumstance in rendering the infliction 



benevolent and just. The infliction is approved of bj 
the moral sentiments and intellect, because the law, in 
its legitimate operation, is calculated altogether for the 
eulvantage of the subject ; and because the punishment 
has no object but to bring him bach to obedience for hiM 
oxen welfare, or to terminate hii $uffering$ vken he has 
erred too tcidely to return. 

liCt us now inquire whether the same principle pre* 
vails in regard to the infringement of the Moral and 
Intellectual Laws. This investigation is attended with 
great difficulty ; and it may be best elucidated by at- 
tending, in the first place, to the liability to punish- 
ment for their actions, under which the lower animals 
are placed. 

The physical and organic laws affect the inferior 
creatures in the same manner as they regulate man, so 
that nothing need be said on these points. The animals 
are endowed with propensities Impelling them to act, 
and a certain degree of intellect enabling them to per- 
ceive the consequences of their actions. These faculties 
prompt them to inflict punishment on each other for in- 
fringement of their rights, although they possess no sen- 
timents pointing out the moral guilt of such conduct. 
For example, dogs possess Acquisitiveness, which gives 
them the sense of property : when one is in possession 
of a bone, and another attempts to steal it, this act in- 
stantly excites the Combativeness and Destructiveness 
of the proprietor of the bone, and he proceeds to worrj 
the assailant. Or a cock, on a dunghill, finds a rival 
intruding on his dom^n, and under the instinctive in- 
spiration of Combativeness and offended Self- Esteem, 
he attacks him and drives him off. I call this inflicting 
animal punithment. In these cases it is not supposed that 
the aggressors possess moral faculties, intimating that 
their trespass is wrong, or free will by which they could 
avoid it. I view them as inspired by their propensi- 
ties, and rushing blindly to gratification. Nevertheless, 
in the effect which the aggression produces on the pro- 
pensities of the animal assailed, we perceive an arrange- 
ment instituted by the Creator for checking outrage, and 
arresting its progress. 

Before the penalty inflicted could be viewed by man 
as just in such cases, it would be necessary to perceive 
that it was instituted for the benefit of the aggressors 
themselves ; and, in truth, this is observed to be the 
case. If all dogs neglected to seek bones, and dedicated 
themselves solely to htealing ; and if cocks, in general, 
deserted their own domains, and gave themselves up 
only to felonious inroads on each other's territories, it 
is evident that the races of these animals would soon 
become extinct. It follows, also, that any individual 
among them who should habitually abandon himself to 
such transgressions, would speedily lose his life by vio- 
lence or starvation. If, then, it is beneficial for the 
race, and also for the individual offender himself, in 
these instances, to be arrested in his progress, his chas- 
tisement is decidedly benevolent and just. 

It is interesting to observe, that various provisions 
are made, under the animal law, for bringing about sub- 
stantial justice, even in creatures destitute of the senti- 
ment of Conscientiousness. The lower animals make 
perfectly sure of punishing only the real offender ; for 
he must be caught in the act, otherwise he is not visited 
by their resentment. In the next place, it appears to 
be the general law of animal nature, that, unless the 
offender has carried his inroad to an extreme extent, the 
punishment is relaxed the moment he desists ; that is 
to say, the master of the bone or dunghill is generally 
satisfied with simple defence, and rarely abandons his 
treasure to pursue the offender for the sake of mere re- 
venge. 

Farther, the animals, in inflicting punishment, make 
no inquiry into the cause of the offence. With them it 
affords no alleviation that the aggressor is himself in a 
state of the greatest destitution, or that his appetite ia 
irresistible ; neither do they conoem themselves abont 
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his fate after they have made him undergo the penalty. 
He may die of the wounds they have inflicted upon hini» 
or of absolute starvation, before their eyes, without their 
enjoyment being in the least disturbed. This arises 
fk*om their faculties consisting entirely of those powers 
which regard only self. They are deficient in the facul- 
ties which inquire into causes and trace consequences ; 
and in the moral sentiments, which desire, with a dis- 
interested affection, the welfare of other beings. 

Nevertheless, the punishment which they inflict is in 
itself just, and serves, as we have seen, a decidedly bene- 
ficial end. Let us now direct our attention to man. 

Man possesses the same animal propensities as those 
of the lower creatures, and, under their Instigation, he 
inflicts punishment on principles precisely analogous to 
those under which they chastise. Indeed, it is curious 
to remark, that hitherto the criminal laws, even of civi- 
lized nations, have been framed on the principles of ani- 
mal punishment exclusively. A thief, for example, 
breaks into a dwelling house and steals. The reflecting 
faculties are employed to discover the offender, and find 
evidence of the offence. Judges and juries assemble to 
determine whether the evidence is sufficient ; and if 
they find it to be so, the offender is ordei*ed to be ba- 
nished, imprisoned, or hanged. We are apt to imagine 
that there is something moral in the trial. But the sole 
object of it is to ascertain that a crime has been com- 
mitted, and that the accused is the offender. The dog 
and cock make equally certain of both points ; because 
they never punish except when the individual is caught 
in the offence. Guilt being ascertained, and the offender 
identified, the dog shakes and worries him, and then 
lets him go ; while man scourges his back, or makes 
him mount the steps of a tread-mill, and then turns him 
adrift. If the offender has been very presumptuous 
and pertinacious in his aggression, the dog sometimes, 
although rarely, throttles him outright ; and man, in 
similar circimistances, very generally strangles him with 
a rope, or cuts off his head. Jhe dog, in his proceed- 
ing, makes no inquiry into the causes which led to the 
crime or into the consequences upon tlie offender, of 
the punishment which he inflicts. In this also he is 
imitated by the human race. Man inflicts his vengeance 
with 08 little inquiry into the causes which led to the 
offence, — and, except when he puts him to death, he 
turns the culprit adrift upon the world after he has un- 
dergone his punishment, with as little concern about 
what shall next befall him as is shewn by hb canine 
prototype. The dog acts in this manner, because he is 
inspired by animal propensities, and higher faculties 
have been denied him. Man imitates him, bccau.se he too 
has received animal faculties, and because, although he 
possesses, in addition to them, moral sentiments and 
reflecting intellect, he has not yet discovered the prac- 
tical application of these to the subject of criminal legis- 
lation. 

The animal punishment is not without advantage 
even in the cose of man, although it is far short, in this 
rcKpect, of what he might obtain by following the gui- 
dance of his moral sentiments and enlight(>ned intellect. 
Man as a mere animal could not exist in society, unless 
some check were instituted against abuses of the pro- 
pensities ; and hence it is quite obvious, that animal 
vengeance, rude as it is, carries with it results benefi- 
cial even to the offender, except where it puts him to 
death — a degree of punishment which, as we have seen, 
the lower animals rarely inflict on each other of the 
same species. Unless the outrages of Destructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Self -Esteem, and the other animal 
faculties, were checked, human society would be dis- 
solved, and by that result the offenders themselves 
would suffer more grievous calamities than under any 
moderate form of animal castigation. 

The world is arranged, in so far an regards the lower 
creatures, with a wise relation to the faculties bestowed 
on them. Accordingly, animal resentment is really ef- 



fective in their case. In consequence of their not poi. 
sessing reflecting faculties, they are incapable of form- 
ing deep or extensive schemes for mutual aggrossioo, 
and ore not led to speculate on the chances of escaping 
detection in their misdeeds. Their offences are limited 
to casual overflowings of their propensities when exd- 
ted by momentary temptation ; which are checked bj 
counter overflowings of other propensities, momentarilj 
excited in the animals aggrieved. 

In regard to man, however, the world has been ar- 
ranged on the principle of supremacy of the moral sen- 
timents and intellect ; and, in consequence, animal re- 
tribution is not equally effectual in his case. For exam- 
ple, a human offender employs his intellect in devising 
means to enable him to escape detection, or to defend 
himself ogainst punishment ; and hence, although he 
sees punishment staring him in the face, his hope de- 
ludes him into the belief that he may escape it. Farthtf, 
if the real cause of human offences be excessive size and 
activity of the organs of the animal propensities, it fol- 
lows that mere punishment cannot put a stop to crime ; 
because it overlooks the cause, and leaves it to operate wHk 
unabated energy after the infliction has been endured. The 
history of the world, accordingly, presents us with s 
rep:ular succession of crimes and punishments, and at 
present the series appears to be as for removed from s 
termination as at any previous period of the annals of 
the race. 

If the world, in regard to man, has been arranged 
on the principle of supremacy of the moral sentiments 
and intellect, we might expect better success were wu>- 
ral retribution, of which I now proceed to treat, resorted 
to. 

The motive which prompts the dog to worry, and the 
cock to peck and spur his assailant, is, as we have seen, 
mere animal resentment. His propensities are dis- 
agreeably affected, and. Combat iveness and Destructive- 
ness instinctively start into activity to repel the ag- 
gression. The animal resentment of roan is predsely 
analc^us. A thief is odious to Acquisitiveness, because 
he robs it of its treasures ; a murderer is offensive to 
our feelings, because he extinguishes life. And, these 
faculties being offended, Combativeness and Destroc- 
tiveness rush to their aid in man while under the ani- 
mal dominion, as instinctively as in the dog, — and 
punish the offender on principles, and in away, exactly 
similar. 

The case is different with the proper hitman facul- 
ties. Benevolence, contemplating outrage and murder, 
disapproves of them because they are hostile to its in- 
herent constitution, and because they occasion calami- 
ties to those who are its objects, and misery to the per- 
petrators themselves. Conscientiousness is pained by 
the perception of theft, because its very nature revolts 
at every infringement of right, and because justice is 
essential to the welfare of all intelligent beings. Ve- 
neration is offended at reckless insult and indignity, 
because its desire is to respect the intelligent creatures 
of the God whom it adores, believing that they are all 
the objects of his love. Hence, when crime is presented 
to the moral sentiments, they all ardently and instinc- 
tively desire that it should be stopped, and its recur' 
rence prevented, because it is in direct opposition to 
their very nature ; and this impression, on their part, 
is not dependent on the power of the criminal to offend 
or to forbear. Benevolence grieves at death inflicted 
by a madman, and calls aloud that it should be averted ; 
Conscientiousness disavows theft, although committed 
by an idiot, and requires that he should be restrained ; 
while Veneration recoils at the irreverences even of 
the phrcnsied. The circiunstonoe of the offenders be- 
ing involuntary agents, incapable of restraining their 
propensities, does not alter the aversion of the moral 
faculties to their actions ; and the reasons of this are 
obvious : first ^ these faculties hate evil because it is con- 
trary to their nature, from whatever source it springs; 
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tad, weeomtOff the circnnutanoe of the aggressor being a 
Beocaearf agent, does not diminish the calamity in- 
flieted on the sufferer. It is as painful to bo killed bj 
a madman aa by a deliberate assassin ; and it is as de- 
stmctiTe to property to be robbed by a cunning idiot, 
M by an acate and practised thief. 

We perceive, therefore, as the first feature of the 
Boral and intellectual law, that the higher sentiments, 
■bsoliitelj and in all circumstances, declare against of- 
feaeea. and demand imperatively that they shall be 
bctiqght to an end. 

ia a great difference, however, between the 
which they suggest for accomplishing this object, 
■ad tboaa prompted by the propensities. The latter, 
ai I hnve aatd, blindly inflict animal resentment with- 
oat the slightest regard to the causes which led to the 
crime, or the etnuequtnces of the punishment. They 
seiaa the aggr^sor, and worry, bite, or strangle him ; 
aad there their operations begin and terminate. 

TIm moral and intellectual faculties, on the other 
embrace even the criminal himself within the 
I of their sympathies. Benevolence desires to ren- 
kim virtmoutt and thereafter happy, as well as to 
his victim. Veneration desires that he should 
It tremted as a man; and Conscientiousness declares 
tbat it caimot with satisfaction acquiesce in any admi- 
Bistration towards him that does not tend to remove 
the motives of his misconduct, and to prevent their re- 
sarrcoiee. The first step, then, which the moral and in- 
taUectnal faculties combine in demanding, is a full cx- 
poaition of the causes of the offence, and the conse- 
qoenoes of the mode of treatment proposed. 

Let OS, then, pursue this investigation ; and here it 
■uy be observed, that we are now in condition to do 
so with something like a chance of success ; for, by the 
lid of Phrenolc^y, we have obtained a tolerably clear 
Tiew of the elementary facilities of the mind, and the 
effects of organization on their activity and vigour. 

The leading fact, then, which arrests our attention 
in this inquiry, is, that everjf crime proceeds from an 
whtse of some faculty or other ; and the question imme- 
distely nrises, Whence originates the tendency to abuse ? 
Phrenology enables us to answer, From three sources : 
firsi^ from particular organs being too large and spon- 
ttneooslj too active ; secondly, from great excitement 
produced by external causes : or, thirdly , from ignorance 
of what are uses and what are abuses of the faculties. 

The moral and intellectual powers next demand, 
Wbat is the cause of particular organs being too large 
aad loo Active in individuals ? Phrenology, for answer, 
pomts to the law of hereditary descent, by which the 
ergiBS most energetic in the parents determine those 
vhidi shall predominate in the child. Intellect, then, 
infers that, according to this view, certain individuals 
art unfortunate at birth, in having received organs 
from their parents so ill proportioned, that abuse of 
some of them is almost an inevitable consequence, if 
they are left to the sole guidance of their own f^ugges- 
tioas. Phrenology replies, that the fact appears to be 
txactlj so. In the Museum of the Phrenological So- 
cie^ is exhibited a large assemblage of skulls and casts 
of the heads of criminals, collected from Europe, Asia, 
Africs, and America ; and an undeniable feature in 
tbem sJl, is a great preponderance of the organs of the 
aainual fiicnlties over those of the moral sentiments and 
iatellect. 

In the next place, great excitement may arise from 
the individual being pressed by animal want, stimu- 
lated by intoxicating liquors, seduccil by evil example, 
and ttotn. a variety of similar influences. 

And, thirdly, abuses may arise from sheer want of 
information concerning the constitution of the mind, 
lod its relations to external objects. Persecution for 
opinion, for example, is a crime obviously referrible to 
this source. 

1 have examined the cerebral development of a con- 



siderable number of criminals, and inquired into the 
external circumstances in which they had been placed, 
and have no hesitation in saying, that if, in the case of 
every offender, the three sources of crime here enu- 
merated had been investigated, reported on, and pub< 
lished, the conviction would have become general that 
the individual had been the victim of his nature and 
external condition, and penitentiaries would be resorted 
to as the only means of at once abating crime and satis- 
fying the moral feelings of the community. The pub- 
lic err through ignorance, and knowledge only is need- 
ed, to ensure their going into the right path. 

Moreover, intellect perceives, and the moral senti- 
ments acknowledge, that these causes exist independently 
of the vill of the offender. The criminal, for example, is 
not the cause of the unfortunate preponderance of the 
animal organs in his own brain ; neither is he the 
creator of the external circumstances which lead his 
propensities into abuse, or of the ignorance in which 
he is involved. Nevertheless, the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties of the indifferent spectator of his condi- 
tion do not, on this account, admit that, either for his 
own sake or for that of society, he should be permitted 
to proceed in an unrestricted course of crime. They 
absolutely insist on arresting his progress, and their 
first question is, How may this best be done ? Intellect 
answers. By removing the causes which produce the of- 
fences. 

The first cause — the great preponderance of the ani- 
mal organs — cannot, by any means yet kno^'n, be sum- 
marily removed. Intellect, therefore, points out an- 
other alternative — that of supplying, by moral and phy- 
sical restraint, the control which, in a brain better con- 
stituted, is afforded by large moral and intellectual or- 
gans ; in short, of placing the offender under such a 
degree of effective control as absolutely to prevent the 
abuses of his faculties. Benevolence acknowledges this 
proceeding to be kind. Veneration to be respectful, and 
Conscientiousness to be just, at once to the offender him- 
self and to society ; and Intellect perceives that, when- 
ever it is adopted, it will form an important step to- 
wards preventing a repetition of crimes. 

The second cause, viz. great excitement from without, 
may be removed by withdrawing the individual fVom 
the influence of the unfavourable external circumstances 
to which he is expoFed. The verj' restraint and con- 
trol which serve to effect the first object, will directly 
tend to accomplish this second one at the same time. 

The third cause — namely, ignorance — may be removed 
by conveying instruction to the intellectual powers. 

If these principles be sound, the measures now re- 
commended, when viewed in all their consequences, 
should be not only the rao<:t just and benevolent, but at 
the same time the moat advantageous that could be adopted. 
Let us contrast their results with those of the animal 
method. 

Under the animal sy«tom. as we have already seen, 
no measures except the excitement of terror, are taken 
to prevent the commissicm of crime. I'nder the moral 
plan, as soon as a tendency to abuse the faculties should 
appear in any individual, means of prevention would 
be resorted to, because the sentiments could not be sa- 
tisfied unless this were done. Under the animal sys- 
tem, no inquiry is made into the future proceedings of 
the offender, and he is turned loose upon society under 
the unabated influence of all the causes which led to his 
infringement of the law ; and, as effects never cease 
while their causes continue to operate, he repeats his 
offence, and becomes the object of a new animal inflic- 
tion. Under the moral system, the causes would be re- 
moved, and the evil effects would cease. 

Under the animal system, the propensities of the (rf*- 
fender and society are maintained in habitual excite- 
ment; for the punishment proceeds from the animal 
faculties, and is likewi<^e addressed to them. Flogging, 
for instance, proceeds from Dratructiveness, and is ad- 
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dreflsod solely to sensation and fear. The tread-mill 
sprinj^ from Destructiveness in a milder form, and, as 
its sole object is to cause annoyance to the offender, it 
is obviously addressed only to Cautiousness and his sel- 
fish feelings. Hanging and decapitation undeniably 
spring from Destructiveness, and are administered as 
terrors to the propensities of persons criminally dis- 
posed. These punishments, again, especially the last, 
ore calculated to gratify the animal faculties and none 
else, in the spectators who witness them. The execu- 
tion of a criminal obviously interests and excites De- 
structiveness, Cautiousness, and Self- Esteem, in the be- 
holder, and nothing con be farther removed than such 
exhibitions from the proper food of Benevolence, Ve- 
neration, and Conscientiousness. 

Under the moral system, again, the faculties exercised 
and addressed in restraining and instructing the offen- 
der are, as exclusively as possible, the human powers. 
The propensities are employed merely as the servants 
of the moral sentiments in accomplishing their benig- 
nant purposes, and Benevolence is as actively engaged 
in behalf of the offender as of society at large. The 
whole influence of the proceeding is ameliorating and 
elevating. 

Under the animal system the offspring of parents 
who have been recently engaged in either suffering, in- 
flicting, or witnessing punishment, inherit^ by the or- 
ganic law, large and active animal organs, occasioned 
by the excitement of these organs in the parents. Thus 
a public execution, from the violent stimulus which 
it produces in the lower faculties of the spectators, 
may, within twenty-four hours of its exhibition, be 
the direct cause of a new crop of victims for the gal- 
lows. 

Under the moral system, children bom of parents ac- 
tively engaged in undergoing, executing, or witnessing 
the elevating and ennobling process of moral reforma- 
tion, will, by the organic law, inherit an increased de- 
velopment of the moral and intellectual organs, and be 
farther removed than their parents from the risk of 
lapsing into crime. 

Under the animal system, spectators of crime, and 
accomplices, need to be bribed with large rewards to 
induce them to communicate their knowledge of the 
offence ; and witnesses require to be compelled by pe- 
nalties to bear testimony to what they have seen con- 
cerning it. Many will recollect the affecting picture 
of mental agony drawn by the author of Waverley, 
when Jeanic Deans, at the bar of the High Court of 
Justiciary, gives evidence against her sister, which was 
to deprive that sister of life. Parallel cases occur too 
frequently in actual experience. The real cause of this 
aversion to betray, and internal repugnance to give 
evidence, Is, that the moral sentiments are revolted by 
the delivery of the culprit to the cruelty of animal re- 
sentment. 

Un^er the moral system, the higher sentiments and 
intellect of the spectator of a crime, and those of the 
nearest relatives of the offender, would unite with those 
of society in a unanimous desire to deliver him up, 
with the utmost speed, to the ameliorating influence of 
moral treatment, as the highest act of benevolence even 
to himself. 

Under the animal system, the oflSce of public execu- 
tioner is odious, execrable, and universally contemned. 
If it were necessary by the Creator's institutions, it would 
present the extraordinary anomaly of a necessary duty 
being execrated by the moral sentiments. This would 
be a direct inconsistency between the dictates of the 
superior faculties and the arrangements of the external 
world. But the animal executioner is not acknowledged 
as necessary by the human faculties. Under the moral 
system, the criminal would be committed to persons 
whose duties would be identical with those of the clergy- 
man, the phyfiician, and the teacher. These are the 
ezecutionert under the moral law ; and, just because 



their avocations are highly grateful to the superior 
sentiments, they are the most esteemed of mankind. 

The highest and the most important object of this 
long exposition of the principles of punishment under 
the natural laws, remains to be unfolded. 

We are all liable to abuse our faculties ; and the in- 
quiry is exceedingly interesting, what, in oar cases, are 
the causes of the infringement of the moral law. The 
offences which we daily commit, are neither more nor 
less than minor degrees of abuse of the very same fa- 
culties of which crimes are the greater. For example, 
if in private life we backbite or slander our neighbour, 
we commit abusM of Self- Esteem and Destructiveness, 
which, if increased merely in intensity, without at all 
changing their nature, might end, as in Ireland, in maim- 
ing his cattle, or, as In Spain or Italy, in murdering 
him outright. If, in any transaction of life, we deli- 
berately give false representations as to any article we 
have for sale, or overcharge it in price, this is just 
a minor abuse of Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness 
acting in absence of the moral sentiments, of which 
abuse pocket-picking and stealing are higher degrees. 
I need not carry the parallel farther. It is so obvious 
that every offence against the moral law is an abuse of 
some faculty or other, and that great crimes are merely 
great abuses, and smaller offences more slight aberra- 
tions, that every one must perceive the fact to be so. 

Reverting to what I obi^erved in regard to crime, I 
repeat that every infringement of the moral law, the 
smallest as well as the greatest, is denounced by the 
moral sentiments and intellect, just because it is op- 
posed to their nature, and they desire absolutely to 
bring all abuses to an end, from whatever source they 
spring, be they voluntary or involuntary. 

Animal resentment is, according to the present prac- 
tice of society, resorted to as the chief method of deal- 
ing with the minor, just as it is with the higher, abuses 
of our faculties. If one gentleman insults another, the 
offended party makes no inquiry into the state of mind 
and other causes that produced the insult, but proceeds 
to knock him on the head, to challenge and thereafter 
to shoot him, or to prosecute him in a jury court and 
inflict pain by depriving him of money. These aw 
the common methods by which men inflict animal re- 
tribution on each other, and in their essential charac- 
ter they do not much differ from those followed by the 
lower creatures. 

I do not say that these proceedings are absolutely 
without beneflcial effect. The animal faculties are sel- 
fish, and these inroads upon their enjoyment have un- 
doubtedly a tendency to check them. It is painful to 
a gentleman to be knocked down or shot ; and, in con- 
sequence, many individuals of low principles, who would 
not be restrained from insulting their neighbours bj 
the dictates of their own feelings, are induced to modify 
their conduct by the fear of these forms of retaliation ; 
but here the benefit terminates. The infliction of the 
chasti.ocment gratifies only the animal faculties of the 
injured party, and it is addressed exclusively to the 
animal part of the offender's mind. Habitual morality, 
however, cannot exist without supreme activity of the 
moral sentiments ; and the whole code of animal law, 
and animal punishment, does exceedingly little to es- 
tablish this as a permanent condition of mind. 

Under the moral and intellectual law, everything is 
different. The intellectual fhculties inquire into the 
causes of abuses, and the moral sentiments desire to re- 
move them with kindness and respect even for the of- 
fender himself. If one person insult another, the in- 
tellect, aided by Phrenology, perceives that he must of 
necessity do so either from extreme predominance of 
Combat ivenesB, Destructiven^s, and Self- Esteem in hit 
own brain, whence arises an impulsive tendency to in- 
sult : just as some ill-natured dogs and horses have a 
tendency to bite without provocation ; or, aecondfy^ from 
excessive external stimulus,— that is to mjt firom some 
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■gfCreHion oB'erei] lo bis I 

tIUiuI* ; or. tAlriHi/, fVom LuiuuecLuu 

isi erroncua^lj supposing unrCAl moGi^ 

in thB party whuro ba insDlti. If one pamm cheal 

anollier. inlellBet, with the aBiitance of Phrenologj, 

perceivea that ho ciui do bo only becniua AcqiuBitive- 

aess and SccretivosesB pr«i]ainin&to in Mm over Cnii- 

•deutluiuiiesg ;— becsiue Iho eitprnsi temptatloa to 

cheat iB too powerful for hi* ftniltias to reaist ; — or be- 

ciuue be is ignorant that chentlng is equally falsi to hi: 

•hart, DO Dbaac of the aDimkl faculties can be Gommit- 
t>d that may out be traced to these or similar caiu«a. 

But iuCellect and the moral sfullmfnla desire to rs- 
moTe the caniei aa the most DtTvctuiil way of putting aa 
enJ to the efr^tB. and their method is one congenial to 
tlwarawncoDSiitution. If a man bo by uatur« irritable. 
Mid prone to iojurs every one with whom ho eomos into 
contact, they desire moit Bodulously lo remove every in- 
fluence that may tend tu eiuperatc his propentitle<i, and 
■In to BUrround ' " 
almoaphGre. If he be exposed to temptation, tbey do- 
■in to vrithdnw it ; if he be misinformed, Ignc 
daceived, ttiny desire to iostrucC him. or to g 
oorrect information. Allcr wo have Eraffered injury 
from another, if we perceive the c 
bu proreeded to be really such as I 
«1, and if we comprehend and believe in the supremacy 
of the moral Istt, it wiil be imporaible for lis to prelbr 
the metboil of redretB by animal resentment. 

The question naturally pmenU itself. What is tbo 
diitinction between right and wroni;, under this nys- 
tsm ( If oSeuces proceed from unfortonals devolop- 
menC of brain, not fashioned by the Individual hlm- 
««lf. — from external tcmplationB which he did ncit make. 
— or from want of knowledge which ho never had it in 
h!i pontBT to ncquirD, — how nro the dlKincliom between 
right and wroni;, merit and demerit, to be eiplalned 



of arriving nt a correut view of the question is lo sap. 
pose the convinion complete in a Tartnr's mind, that 
other men love him and make him an object uf their 
most sedulous benevolence, and then aik him whether 
approves of robbing and murdering a benetuctor. 
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it concerned, depend* on the constitution of his 
ftcnlties. The act of wantonly killing another is wrong, 
liecause it is in direct opposition to the dictates of Be- 
navoIencB. The act of appropriating to ourselves ef- 
ftct« belonging to another Is wrong, because it is dis- 
tinctly denounced by ConscienliousDess ; and'so with 
mtl other misdeeds. The aulharUf of the moral law. in 
Ibrbidding tbesa offonres. depends on the whole arrange- 
mcnts of creation being cuustitulsd to enforce its dic- 
tates- If Benevolence and Conacientiousna: denounce 
■mrdcr, and if the whole other Ihculties of the mind, 
■ad the external order of tbings. harmoniie with tbelr 
dUtatee and combine to punish the offender, the foun- 
dation and unctions of the moral low appear abun- 
dantly «(roDg. It has been objected, tbat, in Tartaiy, 
toatealfrom BtrnDgom ishonourahle ; hat Dr T. Drowti 
lui well answered Ihii objection. There are more prin- 
dples in the mind than Benevolesce. Veneration, and 
Conecienliuusness 1 and it is quite poeuble to misinform 
the intellect, and thereby misdirect the propentilies and 
HOtlments. For example, the Tartars are taught to be- 
lieve, that all men boyond tboir own triheiaretbeir ene- 
mies, and would rob and monler tbeni if they could ; 
■nd, of coarse, as long as this intellectual conviction 
UM>, itraDgera become tbe objects of their animal Te- 
■entment. Every foreigner is, In tboir eyes, a crimi- 
nal, clearly convicted of ilellberate purpose to rob and 
murder. In Britain, undiir Lord EUenborougb's act, 
when men are convicted in a court of tliia («(f ■(hm, they 
sr« delivered over to tlie hangman tu bo eiecnted ; and 
we might as well muntain, as a general proposition, 
that the Engtieh are fund of hanging one another, as 
that tbe Tartars approve of robbery and murder, fttran- 
gen whom the latter maltreat in this manner, actmilly 
stand convi^tpd in their minds of an intention of using 
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ty. regarding such a deed as vi 
therefore, when cleared of oibe 
nlong with it. but are not par' 
versal and Infleaihle in its dictates-* 

The views contained iu thischapirr were printed and 
diBtrilmtfld among a few friends in 1827, and I was fa- 
Tonred by Ihem with several remarks. Two of theui 
appear to ne to merit a reply. 

It is objected, that, according to tbe moral system of 
rreatiug oB'enders, punishment would be abrogated and 
crime enconraged. 

I respectfully answer, that if this eyslem be right in 
itself and suited to the nature of man, it will carr)' in 
itself all the punishment that will be needed, or that 
can serve any beneficial end. I believe that to an indi- 
vidual whose mind couBisU chiaBy of animal propenri- 
ties and intellect, — confinement, compnlsuiy lalnnr, 
«nd the enforcement of moral conduct, will be highly 
disagreeable, and tbat this is the piinlEhment which the 
Creator designed should attend that unfortunate com- 
bination of mental qualities. It is analogous to the 
pain of a wound ; the object of which b, to induce the 
patient to avoid injuring himself again. The irksome- 
aesB and suffering to a criminal, inseparable from con- 
finement and forced labour, are intended as inducementa 
lo luBi to avoid InfringementB of the moral low ; and 
when perceived by himself to arise from the connexion 
establivhed by the Creator between crime and the most 
liumane means of restrmning it, he will lenm lo enbmit 
to the infliction, without tho«e rebellious feetinRs which 
are generally eidted by pure anlnial retribution. It 
appeara to me that the call for more Buffering than 
lold accompany the moral method of lreatnti.nt. pro- 
idi to a grent extent from the yet untamed barbarinn 
our own minda ; just as it was the Bavageness of the 
hearts of our anoestorfl which led them to regard tor- 
* — and burning as necessary in their Bdministratlan 
iminal justice. In proportion as the higher tenti- 
a shall gain ascendency among men, severity will 
be less in demand, and its inutility will be more geno- 
r»lly perceived. Tbo Americans. In theirpeniteiitinriea, 
hAve Bet an admirable example to Europe in regard to 
■gistation. Their views still admit of im- 
, but they have entered on the right path by 
which success is to be attained. Dr Caldwell of Lonls- 
ille has oQ'ered them excellent conosol, which 1 hope 
they will appreciate and follow. 

Another objection Is, Ibat the views now advocated, 
en snppoelng them to be true, are Utopian, and cun- 
\ be caiTiud Into effect in tbe present condition of 
society. 1 deny the first branch of this objection ; but 
ailmit the second to be well-founded. No system of 
norala which is true, can be Cloplan — this term being 
Dderstood to mean visionary end impracltcable. But 
tmo system may not be reducible to practice, on Its 
i-rst announcement, by a people who do not know ona 
Dt of its principles, end whose goideisedulously divert 
their minds from studying it. Christianity itself hss 
Mtyet been generally practised; but does any rmtional 
uan on this account denounce it as Utopian andwortlv- 
esa 1 It would be folly to expect judges and juries to 
■bandon the existing practice of criminal jurisprudence, 
ind to adopt that which is hero rocomroeodad, IwforB 
;hoy, and the eoclety for whom they act. understand 
itid approve of its principlea ; and no one who bears in 
uilnd by what Blow and laborious steps truth makes ita 
way, and how long a period is necessary before it can 
ilope ilcelf in practice, will cTpoct any new system 
efta myvoA eaUo- 
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to triumph in the Bge in which it was first promulgated. 
I hare frequently repeated in this work, that, by the 
moral law, we cannot enjoy the full fruits even of our 
own intelligence and virtue, until our neighbours have 
been rendered as wise and amiable as ourselves. No 
rea<K>nable man, therefore, can expect to see the prin- 
ciples expounded in this work, although true, generally 
diffused and adopted in society, until the natural means 
of communicating a knowledge of them, and producing 
• a general conviction of their truth and utility, shall 
have been perse veringly employed for a period sufficient 
to accomplish this end. In the mean time, the ratab- 
lishod practices of society must be supported, if not re- 
spected ; and he is no friend to the real progress of man- 
kind, who, the moment after he lias planted his own 
principles, would attempt to gather the fruit of them 
before he has allowed summer and autumn to bring the 
product to maturity. The rational philanthropist will 
zealously teach his principles, and introduce them into 
practice as favourable opportunities occur ; not doubt- 
ing that he will thereby sooner accomplish his object, 
than by making premature attempts at realizing them, 
which must inevitably end in disappointment.* 

SECT. II. MORAL ADVAMAOES OF PUNISHMENT. 

After the mind has embraced the principles of the 
Divine administration, wisdom, benevolence, and jus- 
tice, are discernible in the punishments annexed to the 
natural laws. Punishment endured by one individual, 
also serves to warn others against transgression. These 
facts appear to indicate that one object of the arrange- 
ments of creation is the improvement of the moral and 
intellectual nature of man. So strikingly conspicuous, 
indeed, is the ameliorating iniluence of suffering, that 
many persons have supposed this to be the primary ob- 
ject for which it is sent : a notion which, with great 
deference, I cannot help regarding as unfounded in 
principle, and dangerous in practice. If evils and mis- 
fortunes are mere mercies of Providence, it follows that 
a headach con-^quent on a debauch is not intended to 
prevent repetition of drunkenness, no much as to pre- 
pare the debauchee for the invisible world ; and that 
shipwreck in a crazy vessel is not so directly designed 
to render the merchant cautious, as to lead him to 
heaven. 

It is undeniable, that in innumerable instances pain 
and sorrow are the direct consequences of our own mis- 
conduct ; while at the same time it is obviously bene- 
volent in the Deity to remler thom beneficial directly, 
as a warning against future tran«!gression, and indirect- 
ly, as a means of leading to the purification of the mind. 
Nevertheless, if we shall imagine that in some instances 
pain is dispensed &s a direct punishment for particular 
transgressions, and in others only on account of sin in 
general, and with the view of ameliorating the spirit of 
the sufferer, we may ascribe inconsistency to the Crea- 
tor, and expose ourselves to the danger of attributing 
our own afflictions to his favour, and those of other men 
to his wrath : thus fostering in our minds self-conceit 
and uncharitableness. Imlividuals who entertain the 
belief that bad health, worldly ruin, and sinister acci- 
dents, befalling them, are not punishments for infringe- 

* The Iciidin;^ ideas expounded in this chapter hsve been 
most ably and eloquently followed out by Dr Charles Cald< 
well. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Lexington, Kentucky, in his *• New Views of Peniten- 
tiary Discipline, and Moral Education and Reformation of 
Criminals,** published at Philadelphia in 1839, and reprinted 
in the Phrenological Journal, vul. viii. pp. 885, 493. Mr 
Simpson also has treated the subject with great ability In the 
same journal, vol. ix. p. 481, and in the appendix to his work 
on the •* Necessity of Popular Education/' — a work in w^hich 
he has expounded and applied many principles of the present 
treatise with much ocuteness and felicity of illustration. In 
1841, Mr M. B. Sampson publiithcd a valimble exposition of 
the same principles under the title of *' Criminal Jurispru- 
dence considered in relation to Mental Organization.** 



ment of the laws of nature, but particular manifesta- 
tions of the love of the Creator towanls themselves, 
make slight inquiry into the natural causes of their 
miseries, and bestow few efforts to remove them. In 
consequence, the chastisements endured by them, neither 
correct their own conduct, nor deter others from com- 
mitting similar transgressions. Some religious sectf, 
who entertain these views of the divine government, 
literally act upon them, and refuse to inoculate their 
children with the cow-pox, or take other means of 
avoiding natural calamities. Regarding these &^ dis' 
pcnsations of Providence sent to prepare them for a 
future world, they conceive that the more that befall 
them the better. Farther, these ideas, besides being 
repugnant to the common sense of mankind, are at va- 
riance with the principle that the world is arranged so 
as to favour virtue and discountenance vice ; because 
favouring virtue means obviously that the favoured vir- 
tuous will enjoy more happiness, and negatively suffer 
fewer misfortunes, than the vicious. The view, there- 
fore, now advocated, appears less exceptionable, viz. 
tiiat punishment serves a double purpose — directly to 
warn us against transgression, and indirectly (when 
rightly apprehended) to subdue our lower propensities, 
and purify and vivify our moral and intellectual powers. 

Bishop Butler coincides in this interpretation of ns- 
tural calamities. ** Now," says he, " in the present 
state, all which we enjoy, and a great part of tekat rt 
tvffer^ i» put in our otm power. * For pleaiure and pain are 
the consequences of our actions ; and we are endued by 
the Author of our nature with capacities of foreseeing 
these consequences." •' I know not that wo have any 
one kind or d^ree of enjoyment, but by the means of 
our own actions. And, fry prudence and care, we maj, 
for the most part, pass our days in tolerable ease and 
quiet : or, on the contrary, we may, fry rashness, ws- 
govemed passion, uilfulness, or even fry negligence, make 
ourselves as miserable as ever tee please. And many do 
please to make themselves extremely miserable ; i. e. 
they do what they knew beforehand will render them 
BO. They follow thofic ways, the fruit of which they 
know, by instruction, example, experience, will be dis- 
grace, and poverty, and sickness, and untimely destli. 
This every one observes to be the general oonrse of 
things ; though it is to be allowed, we cannot find by 
expcrienlce, that all our sufferings are owing to our own 
follies." — Analogy, part i. ch. "2. In accordance with 
this last remark, I have treated of hereditary disease; 
and evils resulting from earthqtiakes, volcanoes, hnrri- 
canes, and other convulsions of nature, may be added to 
the same class. 

It has been objected that such punishments as the 
breaking of an arm by a fall, are often so dispropor- 
tionately f.evere, that, in appointing them, the QtealM 
must have had in view some other and more important 
object than that-of making them serve as mere motives 
to the obser\'anco of the physical laws ; and that that 
object must be to influence the mind of the sufferer, and 
draw his attention to concerns of higher import 

In answer I remark, that the human body is liable to 
destruction by severe injuries ; and that the degree of 
suffering, in general, bears a just proportion to the 
danger connected with the tranf>gression. Thus, a slight 
surfeit is attended only with headach or general uneasi- 
ness, because it docs not endanger life ; a fall on anj 
muscular part of the body is followed either with no 
pain, or with only a slight indisposition, for the reason 
that it is not seriously injurious to life ; but when a leg 
or arm is broken, the pain is intensely severe, becaoM 
the bones of these limbs stand high In the scale of uti- 
lity to man. The human body is so framed that it may 
fall nine times and suffer little damage, but the tenUi 
time a limb may be broken, which will entail a painfol 
chastisement. By this arrangement the mind is kept 
alive to danger to such an extent as to ensure geneni 
• These words are printed in ItaUos ill the orifinaL 
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lile at the same time it is not overwhelmed 
»r by punishments too severe and too frequent- 
ed. In particular states of the body, a slight 
lay be followed by inflammation and death; 
are the results not simply of the wound, but 
oas derangement of health, occasioned by de- 
Tom the organic laws. 

whole, therefore, no adequate reason appears 
ling the consequences of physical accidents in 
light than as direct punishments for infHnge- 
he natural laws, and indirectly as a means of 
hing moral and religious improvement. On 
have pointed out the distinction between merit 
rit in human actions, and do not consider it 
here to revert to that topic. 

preceding chapters we have obtained glimpses 
r the wanetUmM of the moral law, which may be 
aipitulated. If we obey it, many desirable re- 
e. In the firtt place, we enjoy the highest gra- 
of which our nature is susceptible, in habi- 
rastained activity of our noblest faculties. 
We become objects of esteem and affection 
llow-men, and enjoy exalted sodal pleasure. 
Hiatever we undeitake, being projected in har- 
h the course of nature, will prosper. jPoarf Afy, 
ing the moral law, we shall place ourselves 
St favourable condition for obeying the orga- 
nd then enjoy health of body and buoyancy of 
i/TA/y, By obeying the moral, intellectual, and 
WB, we shall place ourselves in the best con- 
observing the physical laws, and thereby reap 
ess benefits conferred by them, 
ei ve, on the other hand, the penalties by which 
•r punishes infringements of the moral law, we 
to Inverse the picture. There is denial of 
ited, refined, and steady enjoyment, which 
sm the supreme activity of the moral senti- 
1 intellect, and from the perception of the har- 
reen them and the institutions of creation. By 
: the moral law we become objects of dislike 
on to our fellow-men ; and this carries denial 
ation to many of our social faculties. What- 
idertake in opposition to the moral law, being 
•iae against the course of nature, cannot sue- 
ita fruits must therefore be dinppointment 
on. Inattention to the moral and intellectual 
citates us for obedience to the organic and phy- 
; and sickness, pain, and poverty overtake us. 
t scheme of creation, then, appears constituted 
•pose of enforcing obedience to the moral law : 
igion, and happiness, seem to be founded in 
nt constitution of the human faculties, and in 
tion of the external world to them ; and not 
on the will, the fancies, or the desires of man. 



CHAPTER VII. 

COMBIXED OPERATION OF THE NATURAL 
LAWS. 

tpenitioo of the natural laws llluatrated bjr refer- 
he defocts of the arrangements for jury trial in 
— the great fircii in Eilinbnrgh in 1834, — ship- 
•om ignorance or irrational conduct in the com* 
-Captain Lyon*s nnsuccessftil attempt to reach 
Baj, — foandering of decayed and iU-equipped 
t tea, — and the mercantile distress which over- 
ritain in 1835-36. 

now unfolded several of the natural laws, 
effects, and having also attempted to shew 
8 inflexible and independent in itself, and re- 
idute obedience (so tJiat a man who neglects 
il law will suffer the physical punishment, 
« may be very attentive to the moral law ; 
ho infringes the organic law will suffer or- 



ganic punishment, althoogfa be may obey the physical 
law ; and that a person who violates the moral law will 
suffer the moral punishment, although he should ob- 
serve the other two), I proceed to consider the rela- 
tionship among these laws, and to adduce some in- 
stances of their joint operation. 

The defective administration of justice is a fertile 
source of human suffering in all countries ; yet it is 
surprising how rude are the arrangements which are 
still in use, even in Aree'and enlightened countries, foi^ 
aooomplishing this important end. 

A jury in a civil orase in Edinburgh consists of 
twelve men, eight or ten of whom are frequently sum- 
moned firom the country, within a distance of twenty 
or thirty miles round the capital. These individuals 
hold the plough, wield the hammer or the hatchet, or 
carry on some other useful and respectable but labo- 
rious occupation, for six days in the week. Their mus- 
cular systems are in constant exercise, and their bnuns 
are rarely called on for any great exertion. They are 
not accustomed to read beyond the Bible and a weekly 
newspaper ; they are still less in the habit of thinUng ; 
and in general they live much in the open air. 

In this condition they are placed in a jury-box at ten 
o'clock in the morning, after having travelled probably 
from seven to twenty-five mUes to reach the court : 
counsel address long speeches to them ; numerous wit- 
nesses are examined ; and the cause is branched out into 
ocunplicated details of fiKit, and wire-worn distinctions 
in argument. The court is a small and ill-ventilated 
apartment, and in consequence is generally crowded 
and over-heated. Without being allowed to breathe 
fVesh air, or to take exercise or fbod, they are confined 
to their seats till eight or ten in the evening, — ^when 
they retire to return a verdict, by which they may dia- 
pose of thousands of pounds, and in which th^ are re- 
quired by law to be unanimous. 

There is hero a tissue of errors which could not exist 
for a day if the natural laws were generally understood. 
Pirtt, the daily habits and oocupatioos of* such jurors 
render their brains inactive, and their intellects conse- 
quently incapable of attending to, and comprehending, 
complicated cases of fact and argument. Secomdif, their 
memories cannot retain the facts, while their skill in 
penmanship and literature is not sufficient to enable 
them to take notes ; and their reflecting faculties are 
not capable of generalising. Their education and daily 
pursuits, therefore, do not Aimish them with principlea 
of thinking, and power of mental action, sufficient to 
enable them to unravel the web of intricacies presented 
to their understan^ngs. Thirdtgt protracted confine- 
ment in a close apartment, amidst vitiated air, operates 
injuriously on the most vivacious temperaments :— on 
such men it has a tenfold effect in lowering the action 
of the brun and inducing mental inci^Mcity, because it is 
diametrically opposed to their usual condition. Add to 
these considerations, that occasionally a jury trial lasts 
two, three, or even four days, each of whidi presents a 
repetition of the circumstances here described; and 
then the reader may judge whether such jurors are the 
fittest instruments, and in the best condition, for dis- 
posing of the fortunes of a people who boast of their 
love of justice, and of their sdmirable institutions for 
obtaining it. 

The influence of the bodily condition of a hnman be- 
ing on his mental capacity seems never to have entered 
the imaginations of our legislators as a matter of im- 
portance in the administration of justice. In the Cir- 
cuit Courts of Scotland, the judges frequently sit for 
several days in succession in a crowded apartment, in- 
tently engaged in business, from ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing till eight, ten, or twelve at night, without any ex- 
tensive intermission or exercise. They go to their hotel 
at these late hours, dine, take wine, retire to bed. and 
next morning resume their seats on the bench. By the 
laws of nature, which never cosse to operate, the effect 
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of this conduct U to impair the vigour of the moral and 
intellectual organs, and, by constraint, want of exer- 
cise, and obstruction of the bodily functions, to irritate 
and exalt the activity of the animal organs ; so that, at 
the close of a circuit, even the strongest and most esti- 
mable and talented individual is physically deteriorated, 
and mentally incapacitated for the distribution of jus- 
tice, compared with himself when he began his labours. 
It is accordingly matter of observation, that in propor- 
tion as a loDg and heavy session in circuit advances, 
irritability, impatience, and intellectual obscuration, 
appear in the judges. The acci^scd who go to trial first, 
therefore, have a far higher chance of obtaining justice, 
than those who appear last on the roll. 

In these instances there are evident infringements of 
the organic and moral laws ; and the combined result 
is the maladministration of justice, of which the coun- 
try so loudly complains. The proper remedies will be 
found in educating the people more eflFectually, in train- 
ing them to the exercise of their mental faculties, and 
in observing the organic laws in the structure of court- 
rooms, and in the proceedings that take place within 
them. 

Another example of the combined operation of the 
natural laws is afforded by the great fires which oc- 
curred in Edinburgh in November 1824, when the Par- 
liament Square and a part of the High Street were 
consumed. That calamity may be viewed in the fol- 
lowing light: — The Creator constituted England and 
Scotland with such qualities, and placed them in such 
relationship, that the inhabitants of both kingdoms 
would be most happy in acting towards each other, and 
pursuing their separate vocations, under the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments. We have lived to see this 
practised, and to reap the reward. But the ancestors 
of the two nations did not believe in this constitution 
of the world, and they preferred acting according to the 
suggestions of the propensities; that is to say, they 
waged furious wars, and committed wasting devasta- 
tions on each other's properties and lives. It is ob- 
vious from history that the two nations were equally 
ferocious, and delighted reciprocally in each other's ca- 
lamities. This was clearly a violent infringement of 
the moral law ; and one effect of it was to render the 
possession of a stronghold an object of paramount im- 
portance. The hill on which the Old Town of Edin- 
burgh is built, was naturally surrounded by marshes, and 
presented a perpendicular front to the west, capable of 
being crowned with a castle. It was appropriated with 
avidity, and the metropolis of Scotland was founded 
there, obviously and undeniably under the inspiration 
purely of the animal facultie<4. It was fenced round 
with ramparts, built to exclude the fierce warriors who 
then inhabited the country lying south of the Tweed, 
and also to protect the inhabitants from the feudal ban- 
ditti who infested their own soil. The space within 
the walls, however, vfm limited and narrow : the attrac- 
tions to the spot were numerous ; and to make the most 
of it, our ancestors erected the enormous masses of high 
and crowded buildings which now compose the High 
Street, and the wynds or alleys on its two sides. These 
abodes, moreover, were constructed, to a great extent, 
of timber ; for not only the joists and floors, but the 
partitions between the rooms, were made of massive 
wood. Our ancestors did all this in the perfect know- 
ledge of the physical law, that wood ignited by fire not 
only is consumed itself, but envelopes in inevitable de- 
struction every combustible object within its influence. 
Farther, their successors, even when the necessnity for 
close buUding had ceased, persevered in the original 
error ; and, though well knowing that every year added 
to the age of these fabrics increased their liability to 
bum, they not only allowed them to be occupied as 
shops filled with paper, spirituous liquors, and other 
highly inflammable materials, but let the upper floors 
for brothels, — introducing thereby into the heart of 



this magazine of combostibles the most reckless and im- 
moral of mankind. The consummation was the two tre- 
mendous fir^ of November 18^4 (the one originating 
in a whisky -cellar, and the other in a garret-brothel), 
which consumed the Parliament Square and a portion 
of the High Street, destroying property to the extent 
of many thousands of ]>ounds, and spreading misery and 
ruin over a considerable part of the population of the 
city. Wonder, consternation, and awe, were forcibly 
excited at the vastness of the calamity ; and in the ser- 
mons that were preached, and the dissertations that were 
written upon it, much was said of the inscrutable ways 
of Providence, which sent such visitations on the people, 
enveloping the innocent and the guilty in one common 
scene of destruction. 

According to the exposition of the ways of Provi- 
dence which I have ventured to give, there was nothing 
wonderful, nothing vengeful, nothing arbitrary, in thi 
whole occurrence. The only reason for surprise was, 
that it did not take place generations before. The ne- 
ccssity for these fabrics originated in gross violation of 
the moral law ; they were constructed in high contempt 
of the physical law ; and, latterly, the moral law was set 
at defiance, by placing in them inhabitants abandcmedto 
the worst habits of recklessness and intoxication. Tbs 
Creator had bestowed on men faculties to perceive all 
this, and to avoid the calamity, whenever they chose ts 
exert them ; and the destruction that ensued was the 
punishment of following the propensities, in prefer- 
ence to the dictates of intellect and morality. The ob- 
ject of the destruction, as a natural event, was to lead 
men to avoid repetition of the offences : but the prin- 
ciple.") of the divine government are not yet compre- 
hended. Acquisitiveness whispers that more mon^ 
may be made of houses consisting of five or six floors 
under one roof, than of houses consisting of only two 
or three ; and erections the vei'y counterparts of the 
former, have since been reared on ihe spot where the 
others stoo<l, and, sooner or later, they also will be 
overtaken by the natural laws, which never slumber or 
sleep. 

The true method of arriving at a sound view of ca- 
iamities of this kind, is to direct our attention, in the 
first instance, to the law of nature, from the operation 
of which they have originated ; then to find out the 
uses and advantages of that law. when observed ; asd 
to discover whether or not the evils under oonsidersr 
tion have arisen from violation of it. In the present 
instance, we should never lose sight of the fact, that the 
houses in question stood erect, and the furniture in 
safety, by the very same law of gravitation which mads 
thorn topple to the foundation when it was infringed: 
and that mankind enjoy all the benefits which result 
from the combustibility of the timber as fViel, by tbs 
very same law which makes it, when unduly ignited, 
the cause of a destructive conflagration. 

This instance affords a striking illustration of the 
manner in which the physical and organic laws are con- 
stituted in harmony with, and in subserviency to, tbs 
moral law. The motive which led to the construction 
of the houses in the Old Town of Edinburgh (with tbs 
deprivation of free air, and liability to combustion that 
attended them), is found in the excessive predominance 
of Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self- Esteem, and 
Acquisitiveness, in our ancestors; and although the an- 
cient personages who erected these monuments of ani- 
mal supremacy had no conception that, in doing sO: 
they wore laying the foundations of a severe punish- 
ment to themselves and their posterity, — yet, when we 
compare the comforts and advantages that would have 
accompanied dwellings constructed under the inspira- 
tion of Benevolence, Ideality, and enlightened Intellect, 
with the contaminating, debasing, and dangerous effect! 
of their actual workmanship, we perceive most clearly 
that our ancestors were really the instruments of dias- 
tising their own tranfigressions, and of transmitting 
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i> their pt>it«rltj *u Itiiig ■* tlic 
nul ■utmime)' ibaU be prulonged. Aautber cis 
mcf be git-en. Men. b; unitinc under obi? Ipactcr, 
Id lirfue of ihe focial law, ikcquire great advonta; 
tbanueliM, which singly tliry could nut obbiin : 
■afonnerly Btaled. tbe cnndJliuD uailer which tbi 
BtBtt oTthat law are permitted is, that the leader eball 
kaoir aad obey the natural lawi eunuecleil with his eo- 
Mrpriie : If he neglect Iheie. Iben the MUfle principle 
*Ueb givei Ihe ewial bodv the benefit of bin obEerving 
tk*ai, luTDlvea It in the puniahnient of hii infringe- 
BHit; and this isjuit, because, under the natural law. 
da l«aer mtut neceiuril; be choien by hi> follower, 
■nd the; are responaible for nut attending to bis na- 
nml qualitioB. Ijonie llluitralioo) of IhB cuusequencus 
of neglecting this law may be Btated, in which the 
■iiad operstioQ of the physical and moral laws will 
Vpea. 

During the French war, a (quodrun of Knglii-h ships 
■w MSt to the Baltic with military itoref, and, in re- 
latniag home up the North Sob. they were beset, for 

^***^ of December, and nu correct knowledge of tlieii^ 
■OiMsfitnation wna poMCSsed. Some of the cummandert 
fngptead Ijing-to all night, and proceeding only during 
ilf, to Broid rnnnloB •shi>re unawares. The commu- 
tes <rm* exceedingly attocbed to his wife aod IWily, 
■ad.MMing his delermioalion to pus Chrl.itmu with 
IhMi in England if possible, oidered that the ships 
AouU |»w!ecnte tbeir ToyaRc. The very soma nighl 
tk^aO alruFk on a sandbank off the coast of Holland i 
two lUpa of the line were dashed to pieces, and evoi; 
a on board porishcd. The third thip dtawln); le» 
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le bench ; the crew ivere Mved, but led lo 
ny years' duration. These 1-eBSels were 
the ph)-»ical lavTB -, bat this calamity 

d its origin to [bo predominance of iha uiinuU ovsr 

Donl and intellectual faaultles in the conimodore. 
I gtMHicatiuD which he sought to obtun wu indl- 
ml BodselJiah; and. If bU BonevolencB, Venemion, 

ie aflECtioni , and carried as forcibly home to 
Um Oilod tbe welfare of the men under his disrge as 
that of his own family, nay, if these faculties bad been 
wSrioottj alive to see tbe danger to which he etpoeed 
•tn hia awn life, and Ihe happiness of his wife and 
<ldldraii, ha never cmild have fuilowed the precipitAe 
Mwn* which conEdgned himself and so many brave men 
to k wt ery grave- 
Some yeara egn. the Ogle Castle, East Indiamsn. was 
nCwed ■ pilot coming np the Uhannel ; but the cnptain 



daM. In a few hours Ihe ship ran aground on a 9snd> 
bank, ud every human bfing on board perished in tbe 
wmna. This scclUent al*o arose from physical cnuBes ; 
bat (heir nnfavonrablo operation sprang {torn Self- 
SrtHm, pretending to knowledge which tbe Intellect 
did not poeseSB ; and, as it is only by employing the 
luler thai obedience can be yielded to the physicsJ laws, 
tin deatmction of the ship was Indirectly tbe conse- 
qoanea of tbe infringement of ilie moral and intellec- 
taalbwr*. 

An old eallor. whom 1 met on the Qneensfbrry poa 
Mf*, told me that he had been nearly flfty yean at ses. 
■nd once was in a fifty-ffdn ship in the West Indiet. 
"no captain, bo (aid, was a " fine man :" he new Ihe 
elimate, and foresaw a burHcnne coming, by its natural 
■Ign*; — on one occasion in particular, be struck the 
toptm*!*. lowered the yards, lashed Ibe gims, and made 
eacli man supply himself with food for thirty sii boun; 
■nd acarcely wu this done when tbe hurricane came. 
Tbe rfdp lay for four hours on her beam-ends in tbo 
■ t oil was prepared : '' ' ■ " ' 
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supremacy of the moral and inlellectual faculties, and 
aisoDver to what a surprising eiteqt thete prenenl a 
guarantee against even tbe fury of the physical elements 
In their highest state uf sgiuiion. 

A striking illuattatlon of tbe kind of protection af- 
forded by high moral and intellecMal qualillei', even 
amidst the most desperate physical clrcDmstcncw, ii 
furnished by the fallowing letter written by the lot* 
Admiral Lord Exmoutb to a Oiend: ■' Why do yon 
ask me to relate the wreck of the Ihitton <" »ys bis 
lAni>thip. " Susan (Ijidy Kimouth) and I were driving 
tu a diuner-parly at Plymouth, when we saw crowds 
ruDoiag to the Hoe ; and learning it was a wreck, I 
lefl the carriage to take her on, and joined the crowd. 
I saw tbe loss of Iho whole five or six hundred men 
was iaavilable vrllhont somebody lo direct them, for 
tbe ]tBt oflicer wu pulled on shore as I reached the 
surf. I urged their retam, which was refused j upon 
which I made the rape tail to myself, and was hauled 
through the surf on board, — eiMblisbed order, and did 
not leave her until every soul was saved but the boat- 
swain, who would not go before me. I got tatt, and so 
did be, and the ship went all to pieces." 

Indeed, there is reason to believe that Ihe human in- 
tellect wiU, in tims, be able, by means of scieDoe and 
obsenatlon. to arrive at a corrert anticipation of ap- 
proaching storms, and Uins obtain protection against 
Ihclr effects. The New Zeolanders. it it said, predict 
the changes of the weatlier with ejtraordlniiry skllL 
" One evening, when Captain Cruise and same uf bi> 
friends were returning from a long eicurriun up one 
ofthurivers, although the «kj WIU at tbe Umewllbuut 
a cloud, a native, who sat in the lioat nlth them, re- 
marked that (hen would lie heavy rain the no<t day; 
a prediction which tboy were the more inctined lo be- 
lieve by flndlng, whfn they relumed on iHianl tbe ship, 
that the barometer bad Rillen very much, and wMcb 
tbe deluge of the following morning completely oon- 
Brmed."" 

The utility of the marine barometer, or the sympie- 
somoter. in indicating approaching storms, is strikingly 
shewn by the fallowing extract from the Edinburgh 
Philoiophical Jouranl. 

'■ The correspondent (Mr Stevenson, civil engineer) 
to whom WD are Indebted fur tlie nutiee regarding the 
Scotch ftslwries, inserted in this number (p. 12«), In- 
forms US, that having oGcn.sioD, towards tbe conclusion 
of his voy^e, in tlie bef^nnlng of September last, to 
visit the Isle of Man. be beheld the interesting spectacle 
of about three hondred large fishing-boats, each from 
fifteen to twenty tons' burden, leaving their varioa* 
harbours at that island in an apparently fine afternoon, 
and standing directly out (o sea, with the intention of 
prosecuting the fishery under night. He at Ihe sama 
time remarked, that both tbe common marine barometer, 
and Adie's eympiesometer, which were In the cabin of 
bis vessel, indicaleil an approaching change of weather, 
Ihe mercniy falling to S9.B Incites. It became poinfbl, 
therefore, to witness the scene ; more than a thousand 
Industrious fishermen, lulled to security by tbe fineness 
of Ihe day, scattering their Utile barks over the face of 
tbe ocean, and thus rushing forward to Imminent dan- 
ger, or probable destruction. At sunset, accordingly, 
the siky became cloudy and threatening ; and In the 
course of tiiB nightit blew a very hard gale, which after- 
wants continued fbr threedeys successively. This gale 
completely diiperaed the fleet of boats, and it was not 
wlth«ut the utmost dilficulty that mutyofthem reached 
the various creeks of the island. It Is belli 
were lost on this ocowion : but tl» boats wore damaged, 
much tackle was destroyed, and '' 
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sarily exposed to danger and fatigue. During the «ame 
Btorm, it may be remarked, thirteen vessels were either 
totally lost, or stranded between the Isle of Anglesey and 
St Bee's Head in Lancashi re. Mr Stevenson remarks how 
much it is to bo regretted that the barometer is so little 
in use in the mercantile marine of Great Britain, com- 
pared with the trading vessels of Holland ; and ob- 
serves, that though the common marine barometer is 
perhaps too cumbersome for the ordinary run of fishing 
and coasting vessels, yet Adie's sympiesometer is so ex- 
tremely portable, that it may be carried even in a 
Manx boat. Each lot of such vessels has a commodore, 
under whose orders the fleet sails ; it would therefore 
be a most desirable thing that a sympiesometer should 
be attached to each commodore's boat, from which a 
preconcerted signal of an expected gale or change of 
weather, as indicated by the sympiesometer, could easily 
be given.*'— £«/«n. Phil, Joum. ii. 196. 

Dr Neil Amot, in mentioning the great utility of 
the marine barometer, states that he himself was " one 
of a numerous crew who probably owed their preserva- 
tion to its almost miraculous warning. It was in a 
Bouthem latitude. The sun had just set with placid 
appearance, closing a beautiful afternoon, and the usual 
mirth of the evening watch was proceeding, when the 
captain's order came to prepare with all haste for a 
storm. The barometer had begun to fall with appal- 
ling rapidity. As yet the oldest sailors had not per- 
ceived even a threatening in the sky, and were surprised 
at the extent and hurry of the preparations ; but the 
required measures were not completed, when a more 
awful hurricane burst upon them than the most expe- 
rienced had ever braved." — " In that awful night, but 
for the little tube of mercury which had given the 
warning, neither the strength of the noble ship, nor the 
•kill and energies of the commander, could have saved 
one man to tell the tale."* 

One of the most instructive illustrations of the con- 
nection between the different natural laws is presented 
in Captain Lyon*8 Brief Narrative of an unsuccessful 
attempt to reach Repulse Bay, in his Majesty's ship 
Griper, in the year 18:^4. 

Ckiptain Lyon mentions, that he sailed in the Griper 
on 13th June 1824, in company with his Majesty's sur- 
veying vessel Snap, as a store-t«nder. The Griper was 
ISO tons burden, and " drew 10 feet I inch abaft, and 
15 feet 10 inches forward." On the 2Gth, he "was 
sorry to observe that the Griper, from her great depth 
and sliarpness forward, pitched very deeply." — She 
sailed so ill, that, " in a stiff breese, and with studding- 
sails set, he was unable to get above four knots an hour 
out of her, and she was twice whirled round in an 
eddy in the Pentland Firth, from which she could not 
escape." — On the Sd July, he says, '* being now fairly 
at sea, I caused the Snap to take us in tow, which I had 
declined doing as we passed up the east coast of Eng- 
land, although our little companion had much difficulty 
In keeping under sutiQciently low sail for us, and by 
noon we had passed the Stack Back." " The Snap was 
of the greatest assistance, the Griper frequently towing 
at the rate of five knots, in cases where she would not 
have gone three." — " On the forenoon of the 16th, the 
Snap came and took us in tow ; but, at noon on the 
17th, strong breezes and a heavy swell obliged us again 
to cast off. We scudded while able, but our depth in 
the water caused us to ship so many heavy seas, that I 
most reluctantly brought to under storm stay-sails. 
Tlds was rendered exceedingly mortifying, by observ- 
ing that our companion was perfectly dry, and not af- 

* Amot*s Elements of Physics, i. 8fiO. Theory of «tormii« 
bMed on numerous and extensive oUcervntiont, has receutly 
b««ti propounded by Mr E«py of Philadelphia, which explains, 
on philosophical principles, the causes of the depression of 
the barometer previous to a hurricane, and also of the stic- 
ceding storm itself. There is a prospect, therefore, of the 
Jaws which govern even storms being at length ascertained. 



fected by the sea." — " ^^^^en our stores were all on 
board, we found our narrow decks completely crowded 
by them. The gangways, forecastle, and abaft the mii- 
zen-mast, were filled with casks, hawsers, whale-Iine9. 
and stream-cables, while on our straitened lower decks 
we were obliged to place casks and other stores, in eveiy 
part but that allotted to the ship's company's mess- 
tables ; and even my cabin had a quantity of things 
stowed away in it." — " It may be proper to mention, 
that the Furjf and Hecloj which were enabled to stow 
three years' provisions, were each exactly douhle the size 
of the Griper, and the Griper carried two years' and a 
hairs provisions." 

Having arrived in the Polar Seas, they were visited 
by a storm, of which Captain Lyon gives the following 
description : — " We soon, however, came to fifteen fik- 
thoms, and I kept right away, but had then only ten ; 
when^ being unable to see far around us, and observing, 
from the whiteness of the water, that we were on a 
bank, I rounded to at seven a. m., and tried to bring ap 
with the starboard anchor and seventy fathoms chain, 
but the stiff breeze and heavy sea caused this to part in 
half an hour, and we again made sail to the north-east- 
ward ; but finding we came suddenly to seven fathom^ 
and that the ship could not possibly work out again, as 
she would not face the sea, or keep steerage-way on hv, 
I most reluctantly brought her up with three bown 
and a stream in succession, yet not before we bsd 
shoaled to five and a half. This was between eight uA 
nine a. m., the ship pitching bows under, and a tremeD- 
dous sea running. At noon, the starboard-bower anchor 
parted, but the others held. 

" As there was every reason to fear the falling of tbs 
tide, which we knew to be from twelve to fifteen fsst 
on this coast, and in that case the total destroction of 
the ship, I caused the long-boat to be hoisted out, sod 
with the four smaller ones, to be stored to a certain ex- 
tent with arms and provisions. The ofilcers drew lots 
for their respective boats, and the ship's company wsrs 
stationed to them. The long-boat having been filled 
full of stores which could not be put below, it beouns 
requisite to throw them overboard, as ihtre mat no rmm 
for them on our very smaU and crowded deck*, orer mkkk 
heavjf $ea$ were constantly sweeping. In t"*V8ffg thsM 
preparations for taking to the boats, it was evident to 
all, that the long-boat was the only one that had tiis 
slightest chance of living under the lee of the aUp, 
should she be wrecked ; but every man and ofiUcer drev 
his lot with the greatest composure, though two of our 
boats would have swamped the instant they were lowered. 
Yet, such was the noble feeling of those aroond me, 
that it was evident, that, had I ordered the boats in 
question to be manned, their crews would have entsnd 
them without a murmur. In the afternoon, on tbs 
weather clearing a little, we discovered a low beadi sU 
around astern of us, on which the surf was running to 
an awful height, and it appeared evident that no humsa 
power could save us. At three p. m., the tide had fallen 
to twenty-two feet {only tit more than we drew), and the 
ship, having been lifted by a tremendous sea, struck vHh 
great violence the length of her keel. This we natnraOj 
conceived was the forerunner of her total wredt, and 
we stood in readiness to take the boats, and endeavour 
to hang under her lee. She continued to strike with 
sufficient force to have burst any less fortified vessel, st 
intervals of a few minutes whenever an nnnsoal heavy 
sea passed us. And as the water was so shallow, thess 
might be called breakers rather than waves, for each 
in passing burst with great force over our gang way s , 
and, as every sea ' topped,' our decks were oontinaaUy, 
and frequently deeply, flooded. All hands took a little 
refreshment, for some had scarcely been below ibr 
twenty-four hours, and I had not been in bed for three 
nights. Although few or none of us had any idea tiist 
we should survive the gale, we did not think that osr 
comforts should be entirely neglected, and an order wss 
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there fo re given to the men to put on their best and 
warmeet clothing, to enable them to support life as long 
m poctible. Every man, therefore, brought his bag on 
4eek, and dremed himself; and in the fine athletic forms 
which stood before me, I did not see one muscle quiver, 
Bor the slightest sign of alarm. The officers each se- 
cured some useM instrument about them, for the pur- 
poM of obwrvation, although it was acknowledged by 
ail that not the slightest hope remained. And now that 
•▼errthing in our power had been done, I called all 
hands aft, and to a merciful Ood offered prayers for our 
pffvservation. I thanked everjr one for his excellent 
ojodact, and cautioned them, as we should in all pro- 
bability aoon appear before our Maker, to enter his 
preaenoe aa men resigned to their fate. We then all 
lat down in groups, and, sheltered from the wash of the 
Ma by whatever we could find, mauy of us endeavoured 
V9 ubtain a little sleep. Never, perhaps, was witnessed 
ft finer scene than on the deck of my little ship, when 
ill the hope of life had left us. Noble as the character 
«f the British sailor is always allowed to be in cases of 
dttger, yet I did not believe it to be possible, that, 
■Boogst forty-one persons, not one repining word should 
tevt been uttered. The officers sat about, wherever 
ttey ooald find a shelter from the sea, and the men lay 
dcmn conversing with each other with the most perfect 
tmJwtnmmL . £ach was at peace with his neighbour and 
aU the world, and I am firmly persuaded that the resig- 
Bition which was then shewn to the will of the Al- 
mighty, was the means of obtaining his mercy. At 
■bout aix P. M., the rudder, which had already received 
some YBTj heavy blows, rose, and broke up the after- 
lockers, and this was the last severe shock that the ship 
received. We found by the well that she made no wa- 
ter, and by dark she struck no more. God was merci- 
ful to iu, and the tide, almost miraculously, fell no 
lower. At dark heavy rain fell, but was borne in pa- 
tience, for it beat down the gale, and brought with it a 
fight 9Xt from the northward. At nine p. m. the water 
hkl deepened to five fathoms. The ship kept off the 
greond all night, and our exhausted crew obtained some 
broken rest."— P. 76. 

In humble gratitude for his deliverance, he called 
thr place " The Bay of God's inercy," and •* offered up 
thanks and praises to God, for the mercy he had shewn 

tBOi.'' 

On 12th September, they had another gale of wind, 
with catting showers of sleet, and a heavy sea. " At 
tmch m wtetment aa tkit,** says Captain Lyon, *' tee had freth 
csBM ti deplore (he extreme dulneee of the Oriper'e iail- 
im§ : far though almost any other veseel vould have vorlced 
eftkki Ue-9hore, we made little or no progress on a wind, 
h^ r immin fd actually pitching, forecastle under, with scarce- 
ly aUermge-wag, to preserve which, I was ultimately ob- 
liged to keep her nearly two points off the wind." — 

Another storm overtook them, which is described as 
ibllowB : — *' Never shall I forget the dreariness of this 
■KHt anxious night. Our ship pitched at such rate, 
^tmt it wae not possible to stand, even below ; while on 
4eck we were onable to move, without holding by ropes, 
which were stretched from side to side. The drift snow 
flew in such sharp heavy flakes, that we could not look 
to windward, and it froze on deck to above a foot in 
depth. The sea made incessant breaches quite fore and 
aft the ship, and the temporary warmth it gave while 
St waahed over us, was most painfully checked, by its 
almost immediately freezing on our clothes. To these 
discomforts were added the horrible uncertainty as to 
whether the cables would hold until daylight, and the 
conviction also, that if they failed us, we should in- 
stantly be dashed to pieces, the wind blowing directly 
to the quarter in which we knew the shore must lie. 
Again, thoold they continue to hold us, we feared, by 
tha riiip't complaining so much forward, that the bits 
would be torn up, or that she would settle down at her 



anchors, overpowered by some of the tremendous seaa 
which burst over her. At dawn on the 13th, thirty 
minutes after four a. m., we found that the best bower 
cable had parted ; and, as the gale now blew with ter- 
rific violence from the north, there was little reason to 
expect that the other anchors would hold long ; or, if 
they did, we pitched so deeply, and lifted so great a 'body 
of water each time, that it teas feared the windlass and 
forecastle teould be torn up, or she must go down at her 
anchors : although the ports were knocked out, and a 
considerable portion of the bulwark cut away, she could 
scarcely discharge one sea before shipping another, and 
the decks were frequently flooded to an alarming depth. 

'* At six A. M. all farther doubts on this particular 
account were at an end ; for, having received two over- 
whelming seas, both the other cables went at the same 
moment, and we were left helpless, without anchors, or 
any means of saving ourselves, should the shore, as we 
had every reason to expect, be close astern. And here, 
again, I had the happiness of witnessing the same geno' 
ral tranquillity as was shewn on the Ist of September. 
There was no outcry that the cables were gone ; but 
my friend Mr Manico, with Mr Carr the gunner, came 
aft as soon as they recovered their legs, and, in the 
lowest whisper, informed me that the cables had all 
parted. The ship, in trending to the wind, lay quite 
down on her broadside, and, as it then became evident 
that nothing held her, and that she was quite helplens, 
each man instinctively took his station ; while the sea- 
men at the leads, having secured themselves as well aa 
was in their power, repeated their soundings, on which 
our preservation depended, with as much composure aa 
if we had been entering a friendly port. Here, again, 
that Almighty power, which had befbre so mercifully 
preserved us, granted us his protection." — P. 100. 

Nothing can be more interesting and moving than 
this narrative ; it displays a great predominance of the 
moral sentiments and intellect, but sadly unenlighten- 
ed as to the natural laws. I have quoted, in Captain 
Lyon's own words, his description of the Griper, load- 
ed to such excess that she drew sixteen feet water 

that she was incapable of sailing — that she was whirled 
round in an eddy in the Pentland Frith — and that seaa 
broke over her which did not wet the deck of the little 
Snap, not half her size. Captain Lyon knew all this, 
and also the roughness of the climate to which he was 
steering ; and, with these outrages of the physical law 
staring him in the face, he proceeded on his voyage, 
without addressing, so far as appears from his narrative, 
one remonstrance to the Lords of the Admiralty on the 
subject of this infringement of the principles of'^com- 
mon prudence. My opinion is, that Captain Lyon was 
not blind to the errors committed in his equipment, or 
to their probable consequences ; but that his powerful 
sentiment of Veneration, combined with Cautiousness 
and Love of Approbation (misdirected in this instance), 
deprived him of courage to complain to the Admiralty, 
through fear of giving offence ; or that, if he did com- 
plain, they prevented him from stating the fact in his 
narrative. To the tempestuous north he sailed ; and 
his greatest dangers were clearly referrible to the very 
infringements of the physical laws which he describes. 
When the tide ebbed, his ship reached to within six 
feet of the bottom, and, in the hollow of every wave, 
struck with great violence : but she was loaded at least 
four feet too deeply, by his own account ; so that, if he 
had done his duty, she would have had four feet of ad- 
ditional water, or ten feet in*all, between her and the 
bottom, even in the hollow of the wave — a matter of 
the very last importance in such a critical situation.. 
Indeed, with four feet more water, she would not have 
struck ; besides, if less loaded, she would have struck 
less violently. Again, when pressed upon a lee-shore, 
her incapability of sailing was a most obvious cause of 
danger. In short, if Providence is to be r^arded at 
the cause of these calamities, there is no indiscretion 
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organs like qaicksilver over the smooth surface of a 
mirror, without impression, and without leaving a trace 
behind. He now started in horror, and his spirit sank 
within him when he thought that thenceforth he should 
live without sensation. He rushed into the fields, and 
called aloud on Jupiter: " O Jupiter, I am the most 
miserable of men ; I am a being without sensation. 
Why hast thou made me thus V* 

Jupiter heard his cry and answered : ** I have sus- 
pended the physical and organic laws, to which thou 
didst ascribe thy fever and thy pain ; henceforth no 
pang shall cause thy nerves to ache, or thy muscles to 
quiver ; why, then, art thou thus unhappy, and why 
discontented with thy new condition ? " 

" True, O Jupiter," replied the husbandman ; " but 
thou hast taken away from me sensation : I no longer 
feel the grateful breath of mom fanning my cheek as I 
drive my team afield ; the rose diffuses its fragrance for 
me in vain ; the ruddy grape, the luscious fig, and the 
cooling orange, to me are now savourless as adamant or 
air ; my children are as stones : O Jupiter,- 1 am utter- 
ly wretched ; I am a man without sensation \" 

*' Unhappy mortal," replied the god, how can I afford 
thee satisfaction ? When I gave thee nerves to feel, 
and muscles to execute the purposes of thy mind, — when 
I bestowed on thee water to refresh thy palate, and 
made thy whole frame one great inlet of enjoyment, — 
thou wert not content. I made thy nerves liable to 
pain, to warn thee of thy departures from my laws. 
The rain that was sent fell to fructify and refresh the 
earth, and not to injure thee. I saw thee, while the 
showers descended, stay abroad, regardless of its influ- 
ence on thy frame. The northern blast received from 
me its piercing cold, to warn thee of its effects ; and 
yet I saw thee, wet and shivering, stand in its course, 
regardless of its power. In the voice of the storm I 
spake to thy understanding, but thou didst not compre- 
hend me. The fever that parched thy blood was sent 
to arrest thee in thy departures from my organic laws. 
If I restore thee to the benefit of my institutions, thou 
mayst again forget my ways, and in misery impeach my 
justice." 

'* O most gracious Jupiter,'' cried the husbandman, 
** now I see thy power and wisdom, and my own folly 
and presumption. I accept thy laws, and gratefully 
acknowledge that, even in the chastisements they inflict, 
they are beneficent. Restore to me the eiyoyments of 
sensation ; permit me once more to reap the advantages 
that flow from the just uses of my nerves and muscles, 
and I bow with resignation to the punishment of mis- 
applying them." Jupiter granted his request. His 
fever and pains returned, but by medicine he was re- 
lieved. He slowly recovered health and strength, and 
never afterwards embraced his children, or enjoyed a 
meal, without pouring forth a deeper offering of grati- 
tude than ho had done before. He was now instructed 
concerning the sources of his enjoyments ; he studied 
the laws of his nature and obeyed them ; and when he 
suffered for occ&<(ional deviations, he hastened back to 
the right path, and never again underwent so severe a 
punishment. 

Just as the husbandman resumed his wonted labours, 
a new voice was heard calling loudly to Jupiter for re- 
lief. It proceeded from a young heir writhing in agony, 
who cried, '' O Jupiter, my father committed debauch- 
eries, for which my bones are pierced with aching pains; 
gout teareth my flesh asunder ; thou actest not justly 
in punishing me for his transgressions : deliver me, O 
Jupiter, or renounce thy character for benevolence and 
justice." " Thou complainest of my law of hereditary 
descent V* said Jupiter ; '* hast thou derived from thy 
father any other quality besides liability to gout?" " O 
Jupiter," replied the sufferer, " I have derived nerves 
that feel sweet pleasure when the gout ceaseth its gnaw- 
ing, muscles that execute the purposes of my will, 
fenses that are inlets of joy, and faculties that survey 



and rejoice in thy fair creation : But why didst thou 
permit gout to descend from him who sinned, to me ?" 
^' Short-sighted mortal," said Jupiter, " thy father 
was afflicted because he infringed my institutions ; by 
my organic law, thou hast received a frame constituted 
as was that of thy father when thy life commenced ; the 
delicate sensibility of his nerves transmitted the same 
susceptibility to thine ; the vigour of his muscles has 
been transferred into thine ; and by the same law, the 
liability to pain that existed in his bones from de- 
bauchery, constitutes an inseparable element of thine : 
If this law afflict thee, speak the word, and I shall sus- 
pend it as to thee." 

" Bountiful Jupiter !" exclaimed the sufferer ; '* bat 
tell me first — if thou suspendest thy law, shall I lose 
all that I inherited by it from my father ; vigour of 
nerves, muscles, senses, and faculties, and all that con- 
stitutes my delight when the gout afflicteth me not V* — 
" Assuredly thou shalt," said Jupiter ; " but thy body 
will be free from pain." 

" Forbear, most bounteous deity," replied the suf- 
ferer ; " I gratefully accept the gift of thy organic laws, 
with all their chastisements annexed : But say, O Jupi- 
ter, if this pain was inflicted on my father for trans- 
gressing thy law, may it not be lessened or removed if 
I obey ?" 

" The very object of my law," said Jupiter, " is that 
it should be lessened. Hadst thou proceeded as thy 
father did, thy whole frame would have become one 
great centre of disease. The pain was transmitted to 
thee to guard thee by a powerful monitor from purso- 
ing his sinful ways, that thou mightst escape this greater 
misery. Adopt a course in accordance with my insti- 
tutions, and then thy pain shall abate, and thy children 
shall be free from its effects." 

The heir expressed profound resignation to the will 
of Jupiter, blessed him for his organic law, and entered 
upon a life of new and strict obedience. His pain in 
time diminished, and his enjoyments increased. Ever 
after he was grateful for the law. 

A feeble voice next reached the vaolt of h^ren : it 
was that of a child, sick and in pain. ** What is thy 
distress, poor boy," said Jupiter, " and of what dost 
thou complain?" • Half drowned in sobs, the feeble 
voice replied, " I suffer under thy organic law. A fa- 
ther's sickness, and the disorders of a mother's fVame, 
have been transmitted in combined intensity to me. I 
am all over exhaustion and pain." *' Hast thou re- 
ceived no other gift," inquired Jupiter, *' but sickness 
and disease — no pleasure to thy nerves, thy muscles, or 
thy mental powers V* " All are so feeble," replied the 
child, " that I exist, not to enjoy, but only to sufiSBr." 
" Poor victim," said Jupiter, " my organic law shall 
soon deliver thee, and I will take thee to myself." Hie 
organic law instantly operated ; the body of the child 
lay a lifeless mass, and suffered no more; its spirit 
dwelt vdih Jupiter. 

The next prayer was addressed by a merchant strag- 
gling on the Mediterranean waves, and near sinking in 
their foam. " Wbat evil dost thou charge against me," 
said Jupiter, " and what dost thou require V* 

^* O Jupiter," answered the supplicant, " I sailed 
from Tyre to Rome in a ship, which thou seest on fire, 
loaded with all the merchandise acquired by my previ- 
ous toils. As I lay here at anchor off the port oif Sy- 
racuse, whither business called me, a sailor, mode by 
thee, thirsted after wine, stole it from my store, and, 
in intoxication, set my ship and goods on fire ; and I 
am now plunged in the waves to die by drowning, to 
escape the severer pain of being consumed by fire. Why, 
if thou are just, should the innocent thus suffer for the 
guilty ?" 

*' Thou complainest, then," said Jupiter, *' of my so- 
cial law ? Since this law displeaseth thee, I restore thee 
to thy ship, and suspend it as to thee." 

The merchant, in a moment, saw his ship entire ; the 
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bUx&Dg emben restored to vigorous planks ; himself and 
all his crew sound in limb, and gay in mind, upon her 
dttck. Joyous and grateful, he addressed thanksgiving 
to the god, and called to his crew to weigh the anchor, 
set the aails, and turn the helm for Rome. But no 
sailor heard him speak, and no movement followed his 
words. Astonished at their indolence and sloth, he 
cried in a yet louder voice, and inquired why none 
ob«jed his call. But still no answer was given. He 
saw tike crew move uid speak, act and converse ; but 
they seemed not to observe him. He entreated, re- 
Bonstrated, and upbraided ; but, notwithstanding all 
his efforts, could obtain no reply. All seemed unoon- 
sdoos of his presence. Unconscious of his presence ! 
TIk awful thought rushed into his mind, that the social 
law was suspended as to him. He now saw, in all its 
horror, the import of the words of Jupiter, which be- 
fore he had not folly comprehended. Terrified, he 
seized a rope, and set a sail. Every physical law was 
in force, and obeyed his will. The sail filled, and 
ftiaioed forward from the mast. He ran to the helm — 
it «4>eyed his muscles, and the ship moved as he directed 
it. But its course was short : the anchor was down, 
sad stopped its prt^^ress in the sea. He lowered the 
ssil, seized a handspoke, and attempted to weigh ; but 
in vain. The strength of ten men was required to raise 
so ponderous an anchor. Again he called to his crew ; 
but again he found that the social law was suspended as 
to him : he was absolved thenceforth from all suffering 
csBMd by the misconduct of others, but he was cut off 
from every enjoyment and advantage derivable from 
their assistance. 

In despair he seized the boat, rowed it into the port 
cf Syracuse, and proceeded straight to his commercial 
oorreapondent there, to beg his aid in delivering him 
firom the indolence of his crew. He saw his friend, ad- 
dresaed him, and told him of his fruitless endeavours to 
leave the anchorage ; but his friend seemed quite un- 
ooosciooB of his presence. He did not even look upon 
him, bat proceeded in business of his own, with which 
he seemed entirely occupied. The merchant, wearied 
with fatigue, and almost frantic with alarm, hurried to 
a taTem on the quay, where he used to dine ; and, en- 
tering, called for wine to recruit his exhausted strength. 
But the servants seemed unconscious of his presence ; 
BO movement was made ; and he remained as if in a 
vast solitude, amidst large companies of merchants, ser- 
vants, and assistants, who all bustled in active gaiety, 
fuelling his duty in his own department. The 
it now comprehended all the horrors of his situa- 
tion* and called aloud to Jupiter — " O Jupiter, death 
in the waves, or by consuming flame, were better than 
the life thou hast assigned to me. Let me die, for my 
cap of misery is full beyond endurance ; or restore me 
Che enjoyments of thy social law, and I shall cease to 
complain of the pains which it inflicts." 

** Bat,** said Jupiter, " if I restore to thee my social 
law, thy ship will be consumed, thou and thy crew will 
cae^w in a boat, but thou shalt be a very beggar ; and, 
in thy poverty, thou wilt upbraid me for dealing un- 
juistly by thee.** 

" O bountiful Jupiter,'* replied the merchant, " I 
nerer knew till now what enjoyments I owed to thy 
social law ; how rich it renders me, even when all else 
is gone ; and how poor I should be, with all the world 
for a possession, if denied its blessings. True, I shall 
be poor ; but my nerves, muscles, senses, propensities, 
eentiments, and intellect, will be left me: now I see that 
employment of these is the only pleasure of existence ; 
poverty will not cut me off from exercising these powers 
in obedience to thy laws, but will rather add new mo- 
tives exciting me to do so. Under thy social law, will 
not the sweet voice of friendship cheer me in poverty ; 
will not the aid of kindred and of my fellow-men sooth 
the remainder of my days 1 and, besides, now that I see 
thy deaigni, I shall avoid employing my fellow-men 



in situations unsuitable to their talents, and thereby 
escape the penalties of infringing thy social law. Most 
merciful Jupiter, res^tore to me the benefit of all thy 
laws, and I accept the penalties attached to their in- 
fringement." His request was granted ; afterwards he 
made Jupiter's laws and the nature of man his study ; 
he obeyed those laws, became moderately rich, and found 
himself happier than he had ever been in his days of 
selfishness and ignorance. 

Jupiter was assailed by many other prayers from un- 
fortunate sufferers under the effects of infringement of 
his laws ; but, instead of bearing each in endloeis suc« 
cession, he assembled his petitioners, and introduced to 
them the slater, the husbandman, the young heir, and 
the merchant, whom he requested to narrate their 
knowledge and experience of the natural laws ; and he 
intimated, that if, after listening to their account, any 
petitioner should still be dissatisfied with his condition, 
he would suspend for him the particular law which 
caused the discontent. But no application followed. 
Jupiter saw his creatures employ themselves with ear- 
nestness in studying cjid conforming to his institu- 
tions, and ever ajfterwards they offered up to him only 
gratitude and adoration for his infinite goodness and 
wisdom. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 8CRIPTURS. 

Science, being an exposition of the Creator's works, cannot 
be at rariance with Scripture correctly interpreted — Arch- 
bishop Whately and Profesnor Sedgwick quoted on the im- 
propriety of testing science by Scripture — In all ages, new 
doctriues have been branded as impious — Christianitj it- 
self no exception — Phrenology may be expected to lead to 
the abandonment of prevailing interpretations of some parts 
of Scripture — Bearing of Phrenology ui>on the realisation 
of practical Christianity — New direction to the pursuits of 
the religious instructors of mankind anticipated — History 
demonstrates that Christianity, while unaided by arts and 
science, was corrupted itself, aad had little influence in im- 
proving the human race — The inefficacy of Scripture aloae 
to produce moral and rational conduct, illustrated by a 
narrative of the persecutions for witchcraft in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries — Necessity for using 
all our lights in searching for the meaning of Scripture — 
Illustrative quotations from Bishop Taylor, on the obscu- 
rity of Scripture, the corruptions which the text has an< 
dergone, and the difficulty of translating it accurately^ 
Another illustration cited from the Rev. Dr Froser — Con- 
sideration of the objection. That, according to the doctrine 
of the natural laws prayer must bo irrational and useless. 
This objection grounded on the false assumption that the 
object of prayer is to influence the Deity — Decision of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, that prayer 
has no efi*ect but upon the mind of the supplicant — This 
taught by Drs Leechmon and Blair — Opinion of Lord 
Kames on prayer, and on public worship— The natural ef- 
fects of groat size and activity in the moral organs mis- 
taken by some persons for the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit in causing pure and religious emotions to spring up 
in the mind. 

Since the first edition of this work was published, 
objections have been stated that the views maintained 
in it are at variance with Scripture, and hostile to the 
interests of religion. It is gratifying, however, to 
know, that these objections have not been urged by any 
individual of the least eminence in theology, or coun- 
tenanced by persons of enlarged views of Chrifltian doc- 
trine. On the contrary, many excellent individuals, of 
unquestionable piety and benevolence, have widely re- 
commended this work as containing the philosophy of 
practical Christianity, and have aided in its diffusion. 
It is therefore rather on account of the interest of the 
inquiry itself, than from any feeling of the necessity 
of a defence, that I enter into the following discussion 
of the relation between Scripture and Science ; and as 
in a question of this nature authorities are entitled to 
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great weight, I sludl commence by citing the opinion 
of one of the most learned, talented, and accomplinhed 
divines of the present day, the Archbishop of Ihiblln. 

A few years ago, a Professorship of Political Econo- 
my was founded in Oxford by Mr Dnimniond, with a 
novel constitution. The professor holds his office for 
only five years, and it is a condition that one lecture, 
at least, shall be published every year. I>r Whately, 
now Archbishop of Dublin, was the second individual 
elected to the chedr, and, in compliance with the statute, 
he published, in 1831, eight lectures on the science. 
They are introductory in their character, being intend- 
ed chiefly to dispel popular pr^udices against political 
economy, and to unfold its objects. They contain seve- 
ral admirable observations, calculated to remove preju- 
dices against new truths, directly applicable to the sub- 
ject of the present work. On this account I present 
them to the reader. 

" It has been my first object," sayv Dr Whately, in 
Ids preface, " to combat the prevailing prejudices against 
the study, and especially those which represent it as un- 
Ikvourable to religion." 

'* In proportion," he continues, *' an any branch of 
fltudy leads to important and useful results, — in propor- 
tion as it gains ground in public estimation, — in propor- 
tion as it tends to overthrow prevailing errors, — in the 
same degree it may be expected to call forth angry de- 
clamation from those who are trying to despise what 
they will not learn, and wedded to prejudices which 
tiiey cannot defend. Galileo probably would have es- 
oaped persecution, if his discoveries could have been 
disproved, and his reasonings refuted." '* That politi- 
cal economy should have been complained of as hostile 
to religion, will probably be reganled a century hence 
(should the fact be then on record) with the same won- 
der, almost approaching to incredulity, with which we, 
of the present day, hear of men sincerely opposing, on 
religious grounds, the Copcrnican system. But till the 
advocates of Christianity shall have become universally 
much better acquainted with the true character of their 
religion, than, universally, they have ever yet been, we 
must always expect that every branch of study, every 
■cientific theory that is brought into notice, will be as- 
lailed on religious grounds, by those who either have 
not studic<l the subject, or who are incompetent judges 
of it ; or again, who are addressing themselves to such 
persons as are so circumstanced, and wish to excite and 
to take advantage of the passions of the ignorant. Flec- 
tere ti negueo mperot, Acheronta movfbo. Some there 
are who sincerely believe that the Scriptures contain 
revelations of truths the most distinct from religion. 
Such persons procured, accordingly, a formal condem- 
nation (very lately rescinded) of the theory of the earth's 
motion, as at variance with Scripture. In Protestant 
countries, and now, it seems, even in Popish, this point 
has been conceded ; but that the erroneous principle — 
that of appealing to revelation on questions of physical 
idence — has not yet been entirely cleared away, is evi- 
dent from the objections which most of you probably 
may have heard to the researches of geology. The ob- 
jections against astronomy have been abandoned, rather, 
perhaps, from its having been made to appear, tliat the 
Scripture accounts of the phenomena of the heavens may 
be reconciled with the conclusions of science, than from 
its being understood that Scripture is not the test by 
which the conclusions of science arc to be tried." *' It 
is not a sign of faith — on the contrary, it indicates rar 
ther a wsnt of fuith, or else a culpable indolence— to 
decline meeting any theorist on his own ground, and to 
cut short the controversy by an appeal to the authority 
of Scripture. For, if we really are convinced of the 
truth of Scripture, and consequently of the falsity of 
•ny theory (of the earth, for instance) which is really 
■t variance with it, we must needs believe that that 
theory is also at variance with observable phenomena ; 
end we onght not therefore to shrink from trying the 



question by an appeal to these." " God has not reveal- 
ed to us a system of morality, such as would have been 
needed for a being who had no other means of distin- 
guishing right and wrong. On the contrary, the in- 
culcation of virtue and reprobation of vice in Scripture, 
are in such a tone as seems to presuppose a natural 
power, or a capacity for acquiring the power, to distin- 
guish them. And if a man, denying or renouncing all 
claims of natural conscience, should practise without 
scruple every thing he did not find expreesly forbidden 
in Scripture, and think himself not bound to do any 
thing that is not there expressly enjoined, exclaiming 
at every turn — 

** Is it so nominated la the Bond,** 

he would be leading a life very unlike what a Chria- 
tian's should be. Since, then, we are bound to nse our 
own natural facultiea in the search afler all truth that 
is within the reach of those fiiculties, most eepecially 
ought we to try, by their own proper evidence, ques- 
tions which form no part of revelation properly io call- 
ed, but which are incidentally alluded to in the Sacred 
Writings. If we appeal to the Scriptures on any inch 
points, it should be merely as to an ancient book, not 
in reference to their sacred character ; in abort, not as 
Scripture." — Pp. S&-36. 

These observations are highly philosophical and wor- 
thy of attention ; the more so that their author is a di- 
vine, and now a high dignitary in the church of Ire- 
land. 

The science of geology, also, has been fiercely attack- 
ed as hostile to religion, and been ably defended by the 
Rev. Adam Sedgwick, one of its most eminent profes- 
sors. In the Appendix to his Discourse on the Studies 
of the University of Cambridge, he has published some 
valuable and instructive notes, in the last of which be 
reproves, with great eloquence and severity, the bigoted 
and ignorant individuals who ** dare to ^rm that the 
pursuits of natural science are hostile to religicm." He 
also chastises those writers who have endeavoured to 
falsify the facts and conclusions of geology, for the par- 
pose of flattering the religious prejudices of the public 
" There is another class of men," says he, '* who punoe 
geology by a nearer road, and are guided by a difiereot 
light. Well-intentioned they may be ; but they have 
betrayed no small self-sufficiency, along with a ahame* 
f^l want of knowledge of the fundamental facta they 
presume to write about : hence they have diahoooorsd 
the literature of this country by JfoMfo Otolo^, Scrtp- 
iure Geology^ and other works of cosmogony with kin- 
drnl titles, wherein they have overlooked the aim and 
end of revelation, tortured the book of life oat of its 
proper meaning, and wantonly contrived to bring about 
a collision between natural phenomena and the word of 
God."— P. 160. 

The following observations of the same anthor are 
exceedingly just : — " A Brahmin crushed with a stone 
the microscope that first shewed him living things 
among the vegetables of his daily food. The spirit of 
the Brahmin lives in Christendom. The bad prindpUa 
of our nature are not bounded by ematt or climate ; and 
men are still to be found, who, if not restrained l^ the 
wiite and humane laws of their country, would try to 
stifle by personal violence, and crush by brute finrce, 
every truth not hatched among their own conceits, and 
confined within the narrow fonca of their own igno- 
rance. 

*' We are told by the wise man mot to mmtwer m fool 
according to hi* folty ; and it would indeed be a vain 
and idle task to engage in controvert with this schoc^ 
of false philosophy — to waste our breath in the forms of 
exact reasoning unfitted to the comprehension of our 
antagonists — to draw our weapons in a combat where 
victory could give no honour. Before a geologist can 
condescend to reason with such men, they muft fir<il 
learn geology.* It is too much to call upon as to scat- 

* This mnark is peculiarly applkaUe to tkoee wIm oppees 
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ter oar Med on a toil at once both barren and unre- 
claimed — it is folly to think that we can in the same 
hoar be ctubbing up the thomt and reaping the harvest. 
All the writers of this school have not indeed sinned 
•gmijut plain sense to the same degree. With some of 
tbem, there is perhaps a perception of the light of na- 
torml troth, which may lead them after a time to follow 
It in the right road : but the case of others is beyond 
all hope from the powers of rational argument. Their 
povition is impregnable while they remain within the 
fences of their ignorance, which is to them as a wall of 
bra« : for (as was well said, if I remember right, by 
Bishop Warbnrton, of some bustling fanatics of bis own 
day) there is no weak side of common sense whereat we 
may attack them. If cases like these yield at all, it 
sBBst be to some treatment which suits the inveteracy 
of their nature, and not to the weapons of reason. As 
psfcbologtcal phenomena, they are, however, well de- 
terring of oar study ; teaching us, among other things, 
how prone man is to turn his best faculties to evil pur- 
poses — and how, at the suggestions of vanity and other 
bid principles of his heart, he can become so far deluded 
« to fancy that he is doing honour to religion, while he 
is sacrificing the common charities of life, and arraign- 
inf the very workmanship of God." — Pp. 151, 162. 

After the examples which the^e passages afford, of mis- 
diiectad zeal for religion leading to opposition against 
the most useful and interesting investigations, we need 
not be surprised that the doctrine of the natural laws 
has met with a similar reception. The charge is made 
that it leads to infidelity, and that its principles are 
irreooocilable with Scripture. 

It may be useful to observe, that in all ages new doc- 
trines have been branded as impious, and that Christian- 
ity itnelf has offered no exception to this rule. The 
Oreeka and Romans charged Christianity with " im- 
piety and novelty." In Cave's Primitive Chriatianity^ we 
are informed that " the Christians were everywhere 
iccoanted a pack of Atheistic and their religion the 
Atktism." They were denominated *' mountebank im- 
postwa," and *' men of a desperate and unlawful fac- 
tion/' They were represented as " destructive and per- 
aicloaa to human society," and were accused of ** sacri- 
lege, sedition, and high treason." The same system of 
minvpreaentation and abuse was practised by the Roman 
Catholics against the Protestants, at the Reformation : 
** Some called their dogs Calvin ; and others trans- 
fbnaed Calvin into Cain." In France, " the old and 
•tale calomnies, formerly invented against the first 
Christiana, were again revived by Demochares, a doctor 
o( the Sorbonne, pretending that all the disasters of 
the atate were to be attributed to Protestants alone." 

If the views of human nature expounded in this work 
be untrue, the proper answer to them is a demonstra- 
tion of their falsity. If they be true, they are mere 
cnanciations of the institutions of the Creator ; and it 
arguea superstitious, and not religious, feelings to fear 
eril oonaequences from the knowledge of what Divine 
Wisdom has appointed. The argument that the rtsultn 
of the doctrine are obviously at variance with Scripture, 
and that therefore the doctrines cannot be true, is not ad- 
missible ; ** for," in the words of Dr WTiately, ** if we 
really are convinced of the truth of Scripture, and con- 
sequently of the falsity of any theory (of the earth, for 
instance) which is really at variance with it. we must 
needs believe that that theor}' is also at variance with 
obf»ervable phenomena ; and we ought not therefore to 
shrink from trying the question by an appeal to these." 

Galileo was told, from high authority in the church, 
tl»t his doctrine of the revolution of the globe was ob- 
viously at variance with Scripture, and that therefore 
it covlcf nol be true ; but, as his opinions were founded 
on palpable facts, which could be neither concealed nor 

Plirrao!#g7 and the drnrtrinc of the Natural Laws. Such of 
them as are serioos, do r -> in profound ignorance of the whole 
•altfect. 



denied, they necessarily prevailed. If there had been a 
real opposition between Scripture and nature, the only 
result would have been a demonstration that Scripture 
in this particular instance was erroneously interpreted ; 
because the evidence of physical nature is imperishabla 
and insuperable, and cannot give way to any authority 
whatever. The same consequence will evidently happen 
in regard to Phrenology. If any fact in physiology 
does actually and directly contradict any interpretation 
of Scripture, it is not difficult to perceive which most 
yield. The human understanding cannot resist evi- 
dence founded on observation ; and even if it did resist. 
Nature would not bend, but continue to operate in her 
own way in spite of the resistance, and a new and mora 
correct interpretation of Scripture would ultimately 
become inevitable. Opposition between science and 
religion must be impossible, when facts in nature are 
correctly observed, and Scripture is rightly interpreted. 
I put the case thus strongly to call the attention of 
serious persons to the mischievous consequences of 
rashly denouncing, as adverse to religion, any doctrine 
professing to be founded on natural facts. Every in- 
stance in which the charge is made falsely, is an oat- 
rage against religion itself, and tends to lead men to re- 
gard it as an obstacle to the progress of science and civi- 
lization. 

All existing interpretations of Scripture have been 
adopted in ignorance of the facts, that every person in 
whose brain the animal organs preponderate greatly 
over the moral and intellectual organs, has a native and 
instinctive tendency to immoral conduct, and vice verm f 
and that the influence of organization is fundamental— 
that is to say, that no means are yet known by which 
an ill-formed brain may be made to manifest the moral 
and intellectual faculties with the same success as a 
brain of an excellent configuration. An individual pos- 
sessing a brain like that of Melancthon, represented on 
p. 41. is naturally adapted to receive, comprehend, and 
practise the precepts of Christianity ; whereas it will be 
found extremely difficult to render persons with brains 
like those of Hare, p. 41, Pojie Alexander VI., p. 49, 
Vitcllius. p. 43, or the C^arib, p. 50, practical Chris- 
tians amidst the ordinary temptations of the world. 
Only phrenologists, who have observed, for many yean, 
in various situations, and under different influences, the 
conduct of individuals constituted in these different 
ways, can conceive the importance of the relative deve> 
lopment of the cerebral organs ; but after it is disco- 
vered, the inferences from it are irresistible. The reli- 
gious teachers of mankind are yet ignorant of the most 
momentous fact which nature presents in regard to the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the race. I have 
beard it said that Christianity affords a better and a 
more instantaneous remedy for human depravity, than 
improvement of the cerebral organization ; because the 
moment a man is penetrated by the love of God in 
Christ, his moral and religious affections become far 
stronger and more elevated, whatever his brain may 
be, — than those of any individual whatever without 
that love, however noble bis cerebral development, and 
however much he may be instructed in natural know- 
ledge. I observe, however, that in this life a man can- 
not become penetrated by the love of God, except through 
the aid of sound and efficient material organs. This 
fact is directly proved by cases of madness and idiocy. 
Dise&se in the organs is the cause of insanity, and mere 
deficiency of their size is one and an invariable cause 
of idiocy. See figure of idiot head on p. 52. In nei- 
ther of these states can the mind receive the advantages 
of the Christian doctrine. It is, therefore, obvious that 
the power of receiving and appreciating Christianity 
itself is modified by the condition of the brain ; and I 
venture to affirm, that the influence of the organs does 
not terminate with these extreme cases, but operates 
in all circumstances and in every individual, aiding or 
impeding the reception and efficacy of every doetrias. 
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If this were not the cue, there would be in operation 
a power capable of influencing the human mind, during 
life, without the intervention of material organs ; and. 
accordingly, many excellent pentonii believe this to be 
■criptural truth, and matter of experience alfo. But 
those who entertain this opinion are not instructed in 
the functions of the brain ; they are not aware of the 
universally admitted facts, which establish that while 
life continues the mind cannot act or be acted upon ex- 
cept through the medium of organs ; nor do they bring 
forward one example of idiot« and madmen being ren- 
dered piotis, practical, and enlightened Christians by 
this power, notwithstanding the state of their brains. 
Cases indeed occur in which religious feelings co-exist 
with partial idiocy or partial insanity ; but in them the 
organs of these sentiment^ will be discovered to be well 
developed, — and if the feelings be sane, the organs will 
be found unaffected by disease. 

Serious persons who are offended by this doctrine, 
constantly forget that the reciprocal influence of the 
mind and brain is not of man's deviling, but that God 
him.«elf established it, and conferred on the organs those 
qualities whicii He saw to be necessary for executing 
the purposes to which lie had appointed them. If the 
•tatements now made be unfounded, I shall be the first 
to give them up ; but, believing them to be true, I can- 
not avoid adhering to them. When, therefore, I add, 
that I have never seen an individmd with large organs 
of the animal, and small organs of the moral and intel- 
lectual, faculties, whoee conduct was steadily moral, un- 
der the ordinary temptations of life, however high his 
religious professions might be, I merely state a fact 
which the Creator himself has decreed to exist. In- 
deed, I have seen several striking instances of persons, 
who, after making a great profession of religion, ulti- 
mately disgraced it ; and I have observed that in all 
these instances, without one exception, the organs of the 
inferior propensities were large, and those of one or 
more of the moral sontimcnts deficient ; and I am con- 
Tinced that the same conclusion, after sufficiently accu- 
rate and extensive observations, will force itself upon 
all candid and reflecting minds. 

My inference, therefore, is, that the Divine Spirit, 
mentioned in Scripture as a power influencirg the hu- 
man mind, invariably acts in harmony with the laws of 
organisation ; because the latter, eu emanaUng from the 
mtme aonrce, can never be in contradiction with the 
former ; and because a well -constituted brain is a con- 
dition essential to the manifestation of Christian dispo- 
sitions. If this be really the fact, and if the constitu- 
tion of the brain bo in any degree regulated by the laws 
of physiology, it is impossible to doubt that a know- 
ledge of the natural laws is destined to exercise a vast 
influence in rendering men capable of appreciating and 
practising Christianity. The manner in which it will 
do so, is explained in Dr Combe's treatise on ** Physio- 
logy applied to Health and Education," already alluded 
to. That work contains an exposition of the laws of 
action of the brain, and its C4)nnexion with, and influ- 
ence on, the rest of the system, and, therefore, of its re- 
lations generally to human impruvement. 

An admirable portion of Christianity is that in which 
the supremacy of the moral sentiments is explfunod and 
enforced as a practical doctrine. Love thy neif^bour 
as thyself ; all mankind are thy neighbours ; blessed 
are the meek and the merciful ; love those that hate 
you and despitefully use you ; peek that which is pure, 
and holy, and of good report ; — thc^e are precepts to be 
found in Scripture. Now, I have endeavoured to shew, 
that the human faculties, and external nature, are so 
constituted as to admit of such precepts being reduced 
to practice on earth — an idea which few philosophers 
have believed to be practicable. If the philosophy now 
explained shall carry home to rational men the convic- 
tion that the order of nature fairly admits of the prac- 
tical exemplification of these precepts by the develop- 



ment of Us inherent resources, a new direction must 
necessarily bo given to the pursuits of the religious in- 
structors of mankind. Christianity, after its establish- 
ment by Conftantine, was left to exert its own influ- 
ence over the Roman Empire, unaided by printing and 
natural science. It is recorded in history, that it did 
not suffice to arrest the decline of morals and the down- 
fall of the State, but was itself corrupted and perverted. 
In the dark ages which followed the subversion of that 
Empire, it was again left, unaided by human learning, 
to do its best for the regeneration of mankind ; and it 
became a vast system of superstition. Nor was it till 
after the invention of printing, and the revival of let- 
ters, that the barbarous superstructures which had been 
raised on the simple foundations of the Goepol were 
cleared away. But the period from the revival of let- 
ters to the present day, has been the age of scholastic 
learning, as contradistinguished from that of philosophy 
and science. Christianity stands before us, therefore, 
at present, as interpreted by men who knew extremely 
little of the science of either external nature or the hu- 
man mind. They have represented it as a system of 
spiritual influences, of internal operations on the soul, 
and of repentant preparation for another life ; rather 
than an exposition of pure and lofty principles address- 
ed to responding faculties in human nature itself, and 
therefore capable of being practically applied in this 
world. 

It is a common accusation against philosophy, that 
the study of it renders men infidels ; and this allege 
fact is brought fom ard as a proof that human nature is 
corrupt, blind, and perverse, turning wliat ought to be 
its proper food into mortal poison. But if this were 
really a well founded charge, the conclusion which I 
should draw from it would be, that there must be essen- 
tial errors in the popular interpretations of Scripture^ 
when the effect of a knowledge of nattire on the mind 
is to lead to infidelity. Science is of modem growth ; 
and, down to the present hour, the mass of Christians 
in evcrjr country have embraced their ^th without the 
possibility of comparing it with the revelation of the 
Divine Will contained in the constitution of external 
nature, which, philosophically speaking, was unknown 
to them. The facts unfolded by science were unknown 
to the divines who first denied the capability of man- 
kind to attain, by the development of their natural 
powers, a higher moral condition than any they have 
hitherto reached ; and, hence, their decision against the 
capabilities of human nature YiB$ been pronounced ettutd 
non coffnitd (the merits being unknown), and must be 
open for reconsidcratitm. If Christianity was freed 
from many errors by the revival and spread of mw 
scholastic learning in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and se- 
venteenth centuries, much more may we expect that the 
interpretations of Scripture will be farther purified, 
corrected, and elucidated, by the flood of light which 
the sciences of human and physical nature, now in the 
course of cultivation, will one day shed upon religion. 
According to my view, the study of the human con- 
stitution, of external nature, and of their relations, 
will become an object of paramount importaooe, with 
reference to a just appreciation of the true meaning of 
Scripture. Civilized man sees infinitely more of true 
and practical wisdom in Scripture than the aavage of 
the wilderness, even supposing that the latter oould 
read and understand the words of the sacred volume : 
and, in like manner, man, when thoroughly instructed 
in his own con«ititution and in that of external nature, 
will discover still pmfounder truths and more admirable 
precepts in that record, than are found in it by igno- 
rant, contentious, blind, conceited man, such as he has 
hitherto exuted. 

History is Ml of instruction concerning the insuffi- 
ciency of mere theological knowledge to protect nun 
fV*om pmctical errors, when their understand(pg8 are 
unenlightened in regard to philosopl^ and the constitu- 
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t'on of nature. The part which the rcIigiouR teachers 
c»f Europe acted in rej^ard to witchcraft, affords one 
frtrikizig proof of the truth of this remark. 

It was not till towards the close of the 15th century, 
that pervecntions fur witchcraft began to prevail in 
Europe. By a bull of Pope Innocent VIII. in 1484, 
death wmBf for the first time, denounced without mercy 
xo all who should be convicted of witchcraft, or of deal- 
ings with Satan ; and a form of process for the trial 
was re^larly laid down by a wretch of the name of 
Sprenger, whom the Pope had placed at the head of a 
cimmiasion of fire and sword. The succeeding Popes, 
Alexander VI. and even Leo X. lent their aid in acce- 
leratingf the course of this havoc-spreading engine. So 
far, however, were the commissions from being attended 
with beneficial consequences, that their only effect was 
to render the evil every day more formidable ; till, at 
lart, if we are to believe the testimony of contemporary 
hiftorians, Europe was little better than a large suburb 
of Pandemonium. One-half of the population was either 
bewitching or bewitched. About the year 1515, 500 
witches were executed in Geneva in three months. A 
tbooaand were executed in one year in the diocese of 
Cotno ; and they went on burning at the rate of 100 per 
■nnum for some time afler. In Lorraine, from 1580 
to 15&5, Remigius boasts of having burned 900. In 
France, the multitude of executions about 15!^ is in- 
cretiible. One historian calls it " an almost infinite 
number of sorcerers." 

Germany was so fertile a soil for the supernatural, 
that, from the publication of Innocent's bull to the sup- 
prewion of persecution for witchcraft, the number of 
victims could not be less than 100,000 ! In the town 
of Wurtzburg alone, in the course of two years — 1627- 
:f9 — there were twenty-nine acts of conflagration, and 
more than 157 persons burnt : including not only old 
women, but even children as young as nine years. In 
liodbeim, from 1600 to 1604, a twentieth part of the 
whole population was consumed. Other places furnished 
their full contingent ; and so familiarized was the pub- 
lic with these atrocious scenes, that it relished and 
gloried in them : singing the events of them to populftr 
lira, and representing them in hideous engravings, with 
devils dragging away ** their oien ;" while the clergy 
jin'i hud solemn discourses, called " witch-sermons," 
apon oooasion of every sacrifice — the effect of which 
arts, of coarse, to inspire with fi'esh zeal to collect fuel 
tor another. 

Pjmland was not free from the same madness. Three 
tba«HAd victims were executed during the reign of the 
Long Parliament alone ; and it is a melancholy spec- 
tacle to find a man like Sir Matthew Hale condemning 
wretches to destruction, on evidence which a child 
would now be disposed to laugh at. A better order of 
tlunga eommenced with the Chief-Justiceship of Holt, 
in consequence of whose firm charge to the jury on one 
of these trials, a verdict of not guilty — almost the first 
then oo record in a trial for >^'itchcraft — was found. In 
aboat ten other trials by Hoft, from 1694 to 1701, the 
resnit was the same. Yet, in 1716, a Mrs Hick«<, and 
her dsoghter aged nine, were hanged at Huntingdon for 
felling their souls to the devil, and raising a storm by 
polling off their stockings and making a lather of soap ! 
With this crowning atrocity, the catalogue of murders 
in England closes, the penal statutes against witchcraft 
being repealed in 1736, and the pretended exercise of 
soch arts being punislted in future by imprisonment and 
ptllorj. 

Barrington, in his observations on the statute of 20th 
Henry VI., does not hesitate to estimate the number of 
individosls put to death in England, on the charge of 
witchcraft, at 90,000. 

Scotland, too, most hear her share of the bloody stain 
of these abominable doings. Till the Reformation, lit- 
tle or no regard was paid to this subject ; but soon after 
that erent, a raging thirst fur destruction took potises- 



sion of the nation. In 1563. an net of Parliament was 
parsed, enacting the punLshnient of death against witches 
and consultors with witches. The consequences of this 
authoritative recognition of the creed of witchcraft be- 
came immediately obvious in the reign of James VI., 
which followed. Witchcraft became the all-engroesing 
topic of the day ; and it was the ordinary accusation 
resorted to, whenever it was the object of one indivi- 
dual to ruin atiother. A number of the trials are re- 
ported in Mr Pitcaim's recent and valuable publication 
of the records of the Court of Justiciary. The first case 
is in 1572, of which no particulars are given, except 
the name of the unfortunate woman, and the doom— 
" convict and bryntJ'* Thirty-five trials are recorded 
subsequently, to the end of James's reign, in all ^ 
which the horrid result is the same. The trials pro- 
ceeded, during many years, and the confessions were 
obtained by torture with thumbscrews and boots, and 
prickling with sharp instruments ; while strangliitgs and 
burnings followed of course. The scene darkens towards 
the close of the reign of Cliarles I., with the increasing 
dominion of the puritans. In 1640, the C^neral As- 
sembly passed an act, that all ministers should take par- 
ticular note of witches and charmers, and that the com- 
missioners should recommend to the supreme judicature 
the unsparing application of the laws against them. In 
1(J43, after setting forth the increase of the crime, they 
recommended the granting of a standing commission 
from the Privj' Council or Justiciary, to ** tmy under- 
standing gentlemen or magistrates," to apprehend, try, 
and execute juttice against delinquents. By the urgency 
of the General Assembly, who resumed the subject in 
1644, 1645, and 1649, an act of Parliament was passed 
in the last-named year, confirming an<l extending the 
statute of Queen Mary, passed in 156<S. As was to 
be expected, convictions, which had been fewer since 
James's time, increased, and the cases were more hor- 
rible. Thirty trials appear on the record between 1648 
and 1660, in which there seems to have been only o»tf 
acquittal ; while at one western circuit, in 1659, seven- 
teen persons were convicted and burnt for the Impoted 
crime. Numerous, however, as are the cases in the re- 
cords of Justiciary, these afford a most inadequate idea 
of the extent to which this x>est prevailed over the conn- 
try ; for the Privy Council was in the habit of granting 
commissions to resident gentlemen and ministers, to 
examine, and aflterwards to try and execute, witches all 
over Scotland ; and so numerous were these commis- 
sions, that one author expresses his astonishment at the 
number found in the r^^ters. Under these commit 
sions, multitudes were burnt in every part of the king- 
dom. 

It is matter of history, that, in cases of this kind, the 
clergy displayed the most intemperate zeal. It was be- 
fore them that the poor wretches were first brought for 
examination, — in most cases after a preparatory course 
of solitary confinement, cold, famine, want of sleep, or 
actual torture. On some occasions, the clergy them- 
selves actually performed the part of the prickers, and 
inserted long pins into the flesh of the witches, in order 
to try their $iensibility ; and, in all cases, they laboured 
with the most persevering investigations to obtain from 
the accused a confession which might afterwards be used 
against them on their trial, and which, in more than 
one instance, formed, although retractetl, the sole evi- 
dence on which the conviction took place. 

After 1662, the violence of the mania in Scotland 
began to decline ; and to the great lawyers of the time 
is due the credit of first stemming the foul torrent. 
" From the horridness of the crime," says Sir George 
Mackenzie in his CViminal I^w, " I do conclude, that 
of all crimes it requires the clearest relevancy and most 
convincing probature ; and I condemn, next to the 
wretches themselves, those cruel and too forward judges, 
who hum persons bp tkomands as guilty of this crime." 
The trials after this became fewer and fewer, and the 
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last execution took place at Dornoch in 1722. Thesta- 
tutefi were tinally repealed in 1735.* 

So little light did the Bible afford regarding the atro- 
city of the proceedings against witches, that the Seces- 
sion Church of Scotland, comprising many intelligent 
clergymen and a large number of the most serious and 
religious of the people, complained, in their annual 
Confession of personal and national sins (printed in an 
act of their Associate Presbytery at Edinburgh in 1743), 
of " the penal statutes against witches having been re- 
pealed by Parliament, contrarj/ to the express lav of 
Ood.^* This defection is classed by Dr John Brown of 
Haddington, one of the great leaders of the Secession 
Church about the middle and end of last century, among 
'^the practical backslidings from the once attained to 
and covenanted work of reformation, which have hap- 
pened in the preceding and present age, as abuses of the 
singular favours of God." 

During the whole of these proceedings, the Scrip- 
tures were in the hands of the clergy, both Catholic and 
Protestant, as fully and freely as they are at the pre- 
sent day ; and nearly a century before their cessation, 
the Reformation had been completed, and the people, 
in Scotland in particular, had been put in possession of 
the Bible, and taught to read it with intelligence. Not 
only so, but the Bible itself was perversely used by 
both the clergy and laity as the warrant of their atro- 
cities, and religion itself was employed to fan the flame 
of cruelty and superstition. If any facts can prove that 
the Creator intended man to u^e his intellectual facul- 
ties, and to study the revelation of His will contained 
in the works of nature, in addition to the Bible, b» a 
guide to his conduct, — and that the Bible is not calcu- 
lated to supersede the necessity of all other knowledge, 
— those now detailed must have this effect. The great 
difference between Christians of the present day, who 
regrard these executions as great crimes, and the pious 
ministers who inllicted and the serious people who wit- 
nessed them, consists in the superior knowledge pos- 
sessed by the modems, of physical science, which ha.4 
opened up to their underi«tandings views of nature and 
of God, widely different from those entertained by their 
ancestors under the guidance of the Bible alone. 

Nothing can afford more striking evidence of the ne- 
cessity of using all the lights in our power, by which 
to ascertain the true meaning of Scripture and the 
soundness of our interpretations of it, than the wide di- 
versity of the opinions which even the most learned 
and pious divines have based upon the Bible. Another 
fact of some importance in relation to this subject is, 
that the manuscripts which have handed down the sa- 
cred writings to us from ancient times, vary in many 
important passages, sometimes through the ignorance 
and carelessness of transcribers, and sometimes in conse- 
quence of wilful corruption and interpolations by con- 
tending sects. The following passages, extracted from 
a celebrated treatise by one of the greatest ornaments 
of the Church of England, Bishop Taylor, are instruc- 
tive on this subject. " There are," says he, " so many 
thousands of copies, that were written by persons of 
several interests and persuasions, — such different un- 
derstandings and tempers, — such distinct abilities and 
weaknesses, — that it is no wonder there is so great a 
variety of readings both in the Old Testament and in 
the New. In the Old Testament, the Jews pretend 
that the Christians have corrupted many places, on pur- 
pose to make symphony between both the Testaments. 
On the other side, the Christians have had so much rea- 
son to suspect the Jews, that when Aquila had trans- 
lated the Bible in their schools, and had been taught by 
them, they rejected the edition, many of them, and some 
of them called it heresy to follow it. And Justin Mar- 

• These particulars rexpecting persecutions for witchcraft 
are given on the authority of a learned and elaborate article, 
understood to be from the pen of Prof.-snor Moir of E^lin- 
bnrfh, in the 11th Number of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 



tyr justified it to Trypbon, that the Jews had defiui^ed 
many sayings from the books of the old prophets....! 
shall not need to urge, that there are some words so 
near in sound that the scribes might easily mistake.... 
The instances of this kind are too many, as appears in 
the variety of readings in several copies, proceeding 
from the negligence or ignorance of the transcribers, or 
the malicious endeavour of heretics, or the inserting 
marginal notes into tlie text, or the nearness of several 
words.... But so it is that this variety of reading is not 
of slight consideration ; for although it be demonstrably 
true,, that all things necessary to faith and good man- 
ners are preserved from alteration and corruption, be- 
cause they are of things necessary, and tltcy could not 
bo necessary unl^s they were deliver3d to us, — God, in 
his goodness and his justice, having obliged himself 
to preserve that which be hath bound us to observe and 
keep ; yet, in other things which God hath not obliged 
himself so punctually to preser\'e, in these things, since 
variety of reading is crept in, every reading takes away 
a degree of certainty from any proposition derivative 
from those places so read : and if some copies, espe- 
cially if they be public and notable, omit a verse or a 
tittle, every argument from such a tittle or verse loses 
much of its strength and reputation." — Discourse of ths 
Liberty of Prophesying, sect. iii. % 4. 

As toconsulting the Scriptures in the original tongues, 
this, says the Bishop, " is to small purpose : for indeed 
it will expound the Hebrew and the Greek, and rectify 
translations ; but I know no man that says that the 
Scriptures in Hebrew and Greek are ea<!y and certain 
to be understood, and that they are hard in Latin and 
English : the difficulty is in the thing, however it b« 
expressed — tlie least is in the language. If the original 
languages were our mother-tongue, Scripture is not 
much the easier to us ; and a natural Greek or a Jew can 
with no more reason or authority obtrude his interpre- 
tations upon other men's consciences, than a man of 
another nation. Add to this, that the inspection of the 
original is no more certain way of interpretation of 
Scripture now, than it was to the fathers and primitive 
age of the Church ; and yet he that observes what in- 
finite variety of translations were in the first ages of 
the Church (as St Jerome observes), and never a one 
like another, will think that we shall differ as much b 
our interpretations as they did, and that the medium is 
as uncertain to us as it was to them ; and so it is : wit- 
ness the great number of late translations, and the in- 
finite number of commentaries, which are too pregnant 
an argument that we neither agree in the understand- 
ing of the words nor of the sense." ** Men," he adds 
most justly, *• do not learn their doctrines from Scrip- 
ture, but come to the understanding of Scripture with 
preconceptions and ideas of doctrines of their own ; and 
then no wonder that scriptures look like pictures, where- 
in every man in the room believes they look on him 
only, and that wheresoever he stands or how often so- 
ever he changes his station." — Sect. iv. { 5, 6. 

The error of setting up any isolated passage of Scrip- 
ture against truths brought to light by experiment and 
observation, is rendered still more obvious by what 
Bishop Taylor says respecting the extreme difBcidty of 
discovering the real meaningof many parts of the Bible, 
even where there are sufficient grounds for believing 
the text to be genuine. '* Since there are in Scrip- 
ture," he observes, ** many other mysteries, and matters 
of question, upon which there is a veil ; since there are 
so many copies with infinite varieties of reading ; since 
a various interpunction, a parenthesis, a letter, an ac- 
cent, may much alter the sense ; since some places have 
divers literal senses, many have spiritual, mystical, and 
allegorical meanings ; since there are so many tropes, 
metonymies, ironies, hyperboles, proprieties and impro- 
prieties of language, whose understanding depends upon 
such circumstances that it is almost impossible to know 
the proper interpretation, now that the knowledge of 
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dreamstanoM and purticolar stories is irrevocablj 
loa : ffince there are some mysteries which, at the best 
advantage uf expression, are not easy to bo apprehended; 
sod whose explication, by reason of our imperfections, 
Blast needs be dark, sometimes weak, sometimes unin- 
telligible : and, lastly, since those ordinary means of 
upuundioff Scripture, as searching the originals, con- 
froice of places, parity of reason, and analogy of faith, 
are all dubious, uncertain, and very fallible ; he that is 
vriMst, and, by consequence, the likeliest to expound 
truest in all probability of reason, will be very far from 
eoandence ; because every one of these, and many more, 
•rt like so many d^p'ees of improbability and uncer- 
tainty, all depressing our certainty of finding out truth 
ia such mysteries, and amidst so many difficulties. And 
tharefore a wise man, that considers this, would not 
villingly be prescribed to by others ; and therefore, if 
be also be a just man, he will not impose upon others; 
for it ia best every man should be left in that liberty 
from which no man can Justly take him, unless he could 
BBCttfv him from error." — S«:t. iv. g 8. 

Oq tills subject the reader is referred also to an able 
" EAaay on the Plenary and Verbal Inspiration of the 
H^^ly Scriptures, by Donald Fraser, D. D., Minister of 
tke Gospel, Kennoway, Fifeshire."^ The following 
prtag^ illustrates the propriety of acting upon Bishop 
Taylor's suggestions : — " Be it observed, that when the 
X«w Testament writers, in quoting from the Old, affirm 
that the Scripture was fulfilled^ they do not always 
laaan than an ancient prediction was literally accom- 
pUihed. In aome instances they apply this term to 
tht Tcrifioation of a type ; as when John, after relating 
the circumstance of the soldiers not breaking the legs 
o( Jesos, adds a quotation respecting the paschal lamb : 
' These things were done that the Scripture should be 
folfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken.' (Chap, 
zix. 36, compared with Exod. xii. 3G.) In other places 
\\tfj only accommodate the citation to the subject of 
ibrir narrative. Thus, Matthew, after relating He- 
red's cruel murder of the babes in Bethlehem and its 
vicinity, immediately adds : ' Then was fultilled that 
■htcfa waa spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, In 
Stsma was there a voice heard, lamentation, and wcep- 
iaf, and great mourning. Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dmi, and would not be comforted, because they are not.' 
Olatth. U. 17, 18, compared with Jer. xxxi. 15.) That 
b to aay, the great lamentation and inconsolable grief 
laoogst the mothers of Bethlehem, occasioned by He- 
rod^s emlmiing his handi in the blood of their unoflfend- 
taf ddldren, may be happily illustrated by the pro- 
phet's daecription of the sorrows attending the Baby- 
koidi enptivity ; where, by a beautiful figure, he re- 
pr w euta Rachel aa bitterly deploring the loss of her 
oApring. 

" Aa important critical observation of the late Dr 
OuapbelPa must not be here omitted. He justly ob- 
serrca, that, in many passages of the New Testament, 
it would have been proper to render the original term 
rX«(«« by the English word verify, in preference to ful- 
il{ (br this last word ' has a much more limited signi- 
fication, and gives a handle to cavillers where the ori- 
ftnal gives none. It makes the sacred penmen appear 
to oall thoae things predictions which plainly were not, 
tad which they never meant to denominate predictions.' 
ftfify is, accordingly, the term which that distinguish- 
ed interpreter usually prefers in his own Translation 
of the Four Gospels." — Chap. iii. { 7. 

In the remarks offered in the present chapter I do 
not depreciate the importance of the Bible ; I only very 
harably endeavour to vindicate the study of the Crea- 
tor's will in his works as well as in his word, — to shew 
thrt the human mind needs illumination from both to 
direct our conduct towards virtue, — and to prove that, 
vitboot knowledge of the fbrmer, we may grievously 

e Aflleek, Bdinbargh, and Rutherglen and Co. Glasgow, 
1U4. 



misunderstand the meaning of the latter. In the words 
of Archbishop Whately, I connider that " we are bound 
to use our own natural faculties in the search afler all 
that is within the reach of thef»c faculties ! and that 
most especially ought we to try, by their own proper 
evidence, questions which form no part of revelation 
properly so called, but which are incidentally alluded 
to in the Sacred Writings." *' If it be true that man's 
duty coincides with his real interest, both in this world 
and in the next, the better he is qualified, by intellectual 
culture and diffusion of knowledge, to understand his 
duty and his interests, the greater prospect there would 
seem to be (other points being equal) of his moral im- 
provement," 

An objection has been stated against the doctrine of 
the divine government of the world by established laws, 
that it is inconsistent with belief in tlie efficacy of prayer. 
This objection has been often urged and answered ; in- 
deed it has been deliberately settled by the Church of 
Scotland itself, in harmony with the views advocated 
in this treatise. In a Sermon on Prayer, by the liev. 
William Leechman, D.D., Principal, and Professor of 
Divinity, in the College of Claj'gow, the following pas- 
sage occurs : — " It is objected," says he, " That, since 
God is infinite in goodness, he is always disposed to be- 
stow on his creatures whatever is proper for them ; and, 
since he is infinite in wibdom, he will always choose the 
fittest time, and best manner of bestowing it. To what 
purpose, then, do we entreat him to do what he certainly 
wiirdo without any solicitation or importunity? To 
this it may be answered. That, a** it is not the de- 
sign of prayer to give information to our Creator of 
things he was not acquainted with before ; so neither is 
it the design of it to move bis affections, as good speakers 
move the hearts of their hearers, by the pathetic arts of 
oratory ; nor to raise his pity, as beggars, by their im- 
portunities and tears, work upon the compassion of the 
bystanders. God is not subject to those sudden pas- 
sions and emotions of mind which we feel ; nor to any 
change of his measures and conduct by their influence : 
he is not wrought upon and changed by our prayers ; 
for in'/A him there it no variableness nor shadow of fani- 
ing. Prayer only works its effect upon us, as it contri- 
butes to change the temper of our minds, to beget or 
improve right dispositions in them, to lay them open 
to the impressions of spiritual objects, and thus qualify 
us for receiving the favour and approbation of our 
Maker, and all those assistances which he has promised 
to those who call upon him in sincerity and in truth. 
The efficacy of prayer does not lie in the mere asking ; 
but in its being the means of producing that frame of 
mind wliich qualifies us to receive."* 

Dr leechman was prosecuted for the alleged heresy 
of these doctrines before the Presbytery of Glasgow, in 
February 1744. The opinion of the Presbytery was 
unfavourable ; but the question was appealed to the 
Synod, which " found no reason to charge the said Pro- 
fessor with any unsoundness in the faith, expressed in 
the passages of the sermon complained of." The case 
was afterwards carried by appeal to the General Assem- 
bly. " That Court," says Dr Wodrow, in his Life of 
Dr Leechman, prefixed to the Sermons, " when the 
cause came before them, wisely referred it to a select 
committee, and adopted their judgment without a vote. 
They found, ' That the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr had 
sufficient reason to take into their own hands the cog- 
nizance of the inquiry touching the sermon.' They con- 
firmed the judgment passed by that Synod, and * pro- 
hibited the Presbytery of Glasgow to commence or carry 
on any further or other proceedings against the Profes- 
sor, on account of that sermon.'" 

Since this decision, the views delivered by Professor 
Leechman have been unhesitatingly taught by Scotch 
divines. Dr Blair, in his sermon " On the Unchange* 
* Dr Leechman** Sermons, Load. 1789, Serm. ilL p. 193. 
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■blflnen of the Divine Nature," abMrrea : " It will ba 
proper to begin this head ot diicaun« b; removiag ui 
objection Hhich the doctrine I liav« illiutnted mmy np- 
pear tii fonn a^inat religious »erTicei, and. in partlcu- 
laj-, BKBlnat the duty of prayer. Tu what purpose, it 
tnay be urged, is homage address^ to a Bein^ vhose 
purpose is unalterabij flied ; to whom our rlglilcBiinin 

mnd by no supplicationi we can mollify f The objection 
would have weif;ht, if our religious addrenK* nore de- 
aigned to work any alteration on God ; either by giving 
him informstion of vfb>t be did not know, or try excit- 
ing aflectiunii nbicb he did not poaseas ; or by inducing 
him to change measureswhich he had previously formed. 
But they are only crude and imperfect notiona of reli- 
gion nliich can suggest such ideaa. The change whjrh 

not upon the Almighlj. Their chief efficacy laderived 
from the good diapoaitiona which they roiae ood cheriah 
la the ixuman soul. By pouring out piaut aentlineDts 
and desires before God. by adoring his perfection and 
confe'tiog our own nnworthineas. by eipreasing oar de- 
pendence on his aid. our gratitude fur his paat favoura. 
oar Bubmission to hia present will, oi 
tnre mercy, we cultivate such affectioi 
and atation in the uaiverse, and are thereby prepared 
for becoming objecta of the divine grace." — Vol. ii. 

The same views were taught by the philosopher* o 
the last century. " The Being that made the worU, 
nays I>ord Kamei, "governs it bylaws that are infleii 
ble, because they are the best ; and to imagine that b 
can be moved by prayera, oblationi 
bis plan of government. 1) an i 
grading the Deity to a level » 
Lordidiip'a opinion relative lo the advantage of public 
worship, shews that he did not conceive tlie foregoing 
view of prayer [o be id tho least inconiiatent with Ila 
reasooableneas and utility. " The principle of davo- 
tion." he says, '■ like moat of our other piinciples, par- 
tiUica of Ihe imperfection of our nature ; yet, however 
faint originally, it ia capable of being greatly invlgo- 
TMed by cultivation and exorciw. Private eiercise is 
not suffldcnt. Nature, and consequently the Ood of 
nature, require public eierciac or public worship ; for 
devotion is communicative, lilie joy or grief; and, by 
mutual communication in a numerous assembly, ia 
greatly invigorated. A regular habit of eipresalng 
poblicly our gratitude and resignation never lUl* to 
purify the mind, tending to wean it from every unlaw- 
ful porsuit. This ia the true motive of public worship ; 
not what Is commonly inculcated— that it ia required 
from ua aa a teatimony (0 our Slaker of our obedience 
to hi) lawa : God, who knows the heart, attnh no such 

These views are also veryancient. Rt Anguitine, in 
hia 130th F.piatle " To Proba,"t naya, '• It may sur- 
pi^ us. until we understand, that our I^rd and God 
will to be made clear to Him, 






. but kno 



«inge 



rcieed 



in prayera, we may be able to receivi 

to give." • • • - We ask ()od in words, at ce'rtidn 

intcrvalsof hours and timcB. that by these outward signa 

progress we have made in this desire, and may iHninlalt 

In closing this chaptur, I may observe, that many 
excellent and sincere Christians, lo whom I am most 
anxious to avoid giving offence, labour under great dis- 
•dvantagc* in judging of Ihe truth and importance of 
several of the viewa stated in this Work, in consequence 
of their ignorance of the functions of the brain, and the 
laws of its activity. Many of them have been educated 
In the belief, that human nature is entirely corrupt and 
wicked : and when, in consequence of private or public 
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devotkin, they become codbcIotib of vivid love to God 
and beneralence to men , and of aspirations after ganeral 
purity and excellence, springing up Id their miada, 
they ascribe thete emotions eiduairely to the direct in- 
flaence of the Divine Spirit,— without being in the leail 
awarfi of the extent to wtiich a large development i^ tbs 
momi organs, combined with an active temperament, 
contributea to this effect. Tbe organs are the meals 
by which thele emotions are experienced, and the aaor 
tlona themselvea vary in power and intensity accotdinj 
to tbe siie and condition of the organs. Deficdency in 

by dnlness. while excess in aiie and activity often lead) 
to fanaticiim and a persuailon of inspiration, such M 
occurred in Bunyan, Swedenborg. and the late £dward 
Irving. I examined the bead of the Rev. Sdward 
Irving before ho had become known to the public, and 
noltd the organs of Imitation, Wonder, Ideality, Vow- 
rution, Salf-Ealeem, Cooacientiouaneea, and Firmn<« 
aa large : Wonder, Self-Etteem, and Firmnen prrio- 
minated ; and these appear to have attained almoit to 
diseased activity in the latteryearsof hitlife. Diseased 
activity produces belief in actual eommunicatiuD with 
heaven. Chriatianity cannot fhil to be benefited bj the 
light which Phrenology is shedding on the oigan* i> a 
stale of health as well aa of dlaease.* 
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Knowledge, as I observed in the Introduction, mtj 
be made beneficial in two ways — either by ronderiug 
the aubetance discovered directly subwrvlcut to hnmaa 
enjoyment : or, where this is impoaaible, by raodifyiog 
human conduct in harmony with its qualitiea. While 
knowledge of any department of nature tcmaini impei~ 
feet and empirical, the unknown qualillei of the oty'ecO 
comprehenOed in it, may render our eSivta eitlwr M 
apply, or to act in acconhmce with those which are 
known, altogether abortive. Hence it ia only aft«r 
ullimatB principles have been dltcovered, their lela- 
tions ascertained, and thla knowledge syitNnatiaed.'tliU 
■cioQce can attain its fall character of utility. Tb) 
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I of Copemiens md Newton ooiuiBt in having ren- 
tbis seirioe to Mtronomy. 

the sppearmnce of Dn Oall and Spurzheim, 
■aakind were practically acquainted with the feelings 
md iBteUectnal operations of their own mindB, and ana- 
tfldsts know the appearanoea of the brain. But the 
teunet of mind was very much in the same state as that 
flf the liaayenly bodies prior to the times of Copernicus 
Md Newton. 
Fine* No unanimity prevailed among philosophers 
inung the elementary feelings and intellectual 
of man. Individuals deficient in Conscientious- 
for instance, denied that the sentiment of justice 
wm a priniitive mental quality: others, deficient in 
Tsaarmtion, asserted that man was not naturally prone 
Is wenliip, and ascribed religion to the invention of 



U The extent to which the primitive facul- 
6m dUBsr in strength, in different individuals, was mat- 
t» cf diepote, or of vague ooi\jecture ; and, concerning 
attainments, there was no agreement among phi- 
whetber they were the gifts of nature or the 
ffvalta cf mere cultivation. 

TAinlljr, Different modes or states of the same feel- 
iig were often mistaken for different feelings ; and 
■odea of action of all the intellectual faculties were 
■iftakfm for distinct fhculties. 

Fomrtkfy^ The brain, confessedly the most important 
sigan of the body, and that with which the nerves of 
tbe senses, cf motion, and of feeling communicate, had 
ap aaeertained ftmctions. Mankind were ignorant of 
km nses, and of its influence on the mental faculties. 
Tlflj indeed still dispute that its different parts are the 
srfBB of different mental powers, and that the vigour 
«f each flienl^ bears a proportion, c^teria paribus, to 
tke siae of its organ. 

If, in phydcs, imperfect and empirical knowledge 
nadsn the unknown qualities of bodies liable to frus- 
trate the elforts of man to apply or to accommodate his 
soadBct to their known qualities, — and if only a com- 
plde and systematic exhibition of ultimate principles, 
Sid their ririations, can confer on science its full cha- 
of utility, — the same doctrine applies with equal 
force to the philosophy of mind. 

The science of Politics embraces forms of govcm- 
■eat, and the relations between different states. All 
gsvcmment ia designed to combine the efforts of indi- 
vidaals, and to regulate their conduct when united. To 
strive aft the best means of accomplishing this end, sys- 
knowledge of the nature of man seems highly 
A despotism, for example, may restrain 
of the propensities, but it assuredly im- 
tht exercise of r^ection, and others of the high- 
art and noblest powers. A form of government can be 
nited to the nature of man only when it is calculated 
Id permit the legitimate use, and to restrain the abuses, 
if aD bia mental feelings and capacities : and how can 
a gov e rnment be devised, while these faculties, 
their ffpheres of action and external relations, are 
faaperfhetly known f Again, all relations between dif- 
htmt etates mntt also be in accordance with the nature 
of man, to prove permanently beneficial ; and the ques- 
tion reeurs. How are these to be framed while that na- 
tire ia a matter of conjecture 1 Napoleon disbelieved 
ia a aentiment of justice as an innate quality of the 
■iad, and, in hia relations with other states, relied on 
§mr and interest as the grand motives of conduct : but 
that Motiment existed, and, combined with other facul- 
ties wliidi he outraged, prompted Europe to hurl him 
from his throne. If Napoleon had comprehended the 
prindplea of human nature, and their relations, as for- 
cibly and clearly as the principles of mathematics, in 
which he excelled, his understanding would have greatly 
ttodifled his conduct, and Europe would have escaped 
prodigioofl calamities. 

LwisLATiox, ciril and criminal, is intended to regu- 



late and direct the human faculties in their efforts at 
gratification ; and laws, to be useful, must accord with 
the constitution of these faculties. But how can salu- 
tary laws be enacted, while the subject to be governed, 
or human nature, is not accurately understood ? The 
inconsistency and intricacy of the laws, even in enlight- 
ened nations, have afforded themes for the satirist in 
every age ; — ^yet how could the case be otherwise t Le- 
gislators provided rules for directing the qiudities of hu- 
man nature, which they conceived themselves to know; 
but either error in their conceptions, or the effects of 
other qualities unknown or unattended to, defeated their 
intentions. The law, for example, punishing here^ 
with burning, was addressed by our ancestors to Cau- 
tiousness and the Love of Life ; but. Intellect, Venera- 
tion, Conscientiousness, and Firmness, were omitted in 
their estimate of human principles of action ; — and 
these set the law at defiance. There are many lawa 
still in the statute-book, equally at variance with the 
nature of man. 

Education is intended to enlighten the intellect, to 
train it and the moral sentiments to vigour, and to re- 
press the too great activity of the selfish feelings. But 
how can this be successfully accompllHhed, when the fa- 
culties and sentiments themselves, the laws to which 
they are subjected, and their relations to external ob- 
jects, are unascertained ? Accordingly, the theories 
and practices observed in education are innumerable 
and contradictory ; which could not happen if men 
knew the constitution of the object which they were 
training. 

In an " Essai sur la Statistique morale de la France," 
by Mons. A. M. Guerry, published at Paris in 1833, it 
is stated that crimes against property and person are 
most numerous in proportion to the population in those 
departments of I'Yance — the north and east — in which 
the people are the best educated, the richest, and the 
most industrious. This must be owing in part to the 
increased power which education confers of doing either 
good or evil, and partly to defects in the education af- 
forded.* The philosophy of man being unknown, chil- 

e It is proper to remark, bowerer, that M. Gnerry's state- 
ment, supposing it to be grounded on sufficient data, does 
not shew Uiat education tends to increase rather than dimi.- 
nish crime ; for, sm a writer in the Phrenological Journal ob- 
senres, ** until it be proved that education has the same kind 
of subjects to o[>erate on in erery part of France, its effects 
cannot be Judged of from such data as thote fitmished by M. 
Guerry.** After stating reasons for concluding that the ge- 
nerality of heads are better in some parts of France than in 
others, the writer adds : ** Now, this important fact ought 
not to be orerlookcd, as it has hitherto been, in judging of 
the influence of education ; for it can hardly be doubted, that 
educated but inferior minds i^-ill display less morality than 
minds which are uneducated but naturally much superior. 
What should we F.ay of a man who should call in question 
the efficacy of medical treatment, because a patient tainted 
from birth with consumption, and who had been long under 
the care of a physician, was not so healthy as a person with 
naturally sound lungs, who had never taken medical advice 
in his life ? But for the treatment, the consumptive man 
would have been much worse than he actually was, and pro- 
bably would have died in early youth. To judge correctly, 
therefore, of the question at issue, we must compare the pre- 
sent amount of crime in particular departments of France, 
with its amount tit the Mame departmenta when there was 
either very Uttiu instruction or none at alL In this manner 
we shall also avoid being misled by the effects of other influ- 
ences ; such as the density or Uiinness of the population,— 
the employment of the people in agriculture or manufac- 
tures, and their residence on the coast, in the interior, or 
in mountainous or fertile districts. Were such a trial made, 
I think it would almost without exception be found, in cases 
where no great change of circumstances had occurred, that 
in exact proportion to the increase of education there had 
been an obvious diminution of crime. I am well aware that, 
by the system of instruction generally pursued, the moral 
feelings, which restrain from crime, are wholly neglected t 
but cultivation even of the intellect appears favourable to 
morality ; Jint, by giving periods of repose to the lower pro- 
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drcn Arc not tanght any rational views of the plan of 
life ; they are not instructed \u the constitution of so- 
ciety, and obtain no sufKcicnt information concerninjf 
the sources of real enjoyment. They are not taught any 
Rystcm of morals biiricd on the nature of man and his 
tiocial relations, but are left each to grope his way to 
happinesti according to the dictates of his individual 
mind. They see the ricli pursuing pleasure and fashion ; 
and, if they follow such examples, they must resort to 
crime for the means of gratification : yet there is no 
solid instruction given to them, sufficient to satisfy 
their undei*st4uuiings that the rich themselves are stray- 
ing from tlie paths that lead to solid and lasting happi- 
ness, and that it is to be found only in other and higher 
occupations. 

MoKALs and Rklkhon, also, cannot assume a syste- 
matic and thoroughly demonstrable character, until the 
elementary ftu?ultics of the mind, and their relations, 
shall l>c appertained. 

It is presuniable that the Deity, in creating the mo- 
ral powers and the external world, really adapted the 
one to the other ; and that individuals and nations, in 
pursuing morality, must, in evei*y instance, be promot- 
ing their best interests, while, in departing from it, 
they must be sacriticing them to passion or to illusory 
notions of advantage. But, until the nature of man, 
and the relation^'hip l)etween it and the external world, 
shall be ^ieutifically a.<:certained, and systematically 
expounded, it will be impossible to support morality 
by the powerful demonstration that interest coincides 
with it. The tendency in most men to view expediency 
as not always coincident witii justice, atfords a striking 
proof of the limitfMl knowledge of the constitution of 
man and the external world still existing in society. 

The diversities of doctrine in religion, too, obviously 
owe their origin to ignorance of the primitive faculties 
and their relations. The relative strength of the facul- 
ties difl*ers in different individuals, and each pers<m is 
most alive to objects and views connected with the 
powers predominant in himself. Hence, in reading 
the Scriptures, one is convinceti that they establish Cal- 
vinism ; another, possessing a different combination of 
faculties, discovers in them Lutheranism ; and a third 
is satisfied that Unitarianism is the only true interpre- 
tation. These individuals have, in general, no distinct 
conception that the views which strike them most for- 
cibly, appear in a different light to minds differently 
constituted. A correct interpretation of Scripture must 
harmonize with all the faculties acting harmoniously, or 
in cases of conflict, with the dictates of the moral sen- 
timents and well-informe«l intellect, h<dding the animal 
propensities in subordination. It may legitimately go 
beyond what they, unaided, could reacli ; but it cannot 
contradict them : because this would be setting the 
Bible in o])position to the legitimate dictates of facul- 
ties constituted by the Creator. Mankind, however, 
will never reach general agreement in their interpre- 
tations, while each individual takes his own mind as a 
standard of human nature in general, and c(mceives that 
his own impressions are identical with absolute truth. 
The establishment of the philosophy of man, therefore, 
on a scientific basis, and in a systematic form, must aid 
the cause both of morality and religion. 

The PRorF.ssio.Ns, rrRsinxs, hours of KXF.RTioN,and 
AMrsRME.Ms of Individuals, ought also to bear reference 

X>ennties, of whose cxccsslre activity crime is the result; 
tecondljf, by promotini^ the formation of habits of regulnrity, 
•ubonUnation, and ol)e<lieniH? ; and, thirdly , by strengthening 
and informinj; the intellect, and thuruby enabling it to see 
more clearly the dnnprouB ronsoquenccs of crime. No doubt 
thpre are criminals on whom an excellent intellectual educa- 
tion hHH been bestowed ; but instead of thence inferring that 
education increasiit the liability of mankind to crime, I think 
it mnv with great reason be axkod, whether, had the same 
individualH wanted education altogether, their crimes would 
not Imvf iKJcn ten limes more atrocious." — Phren. Jour. vol. Ix. 
p. 268. 



to their physical and mental constitntion ; but hitherto 
no guiding principle has been possessed, to regulate 
practice In these important particulars — another evi« 
dence that the science of roan has been unknown. 

In consequence of the want of a philosophy of man, 
there is little harmony between the different depart- 
ments of human pursuit. God is one ; and as He is in- 
telliprent, benevolent, and powerful, we may reasonably 
conclude that creation is one harmonious system, in 
which the physical is adapted to the moral, the moral to 
the physical, and every department of these grand divi- 
sions to the whole. But at present, many principles 
clearly revealed by philosophy are impracticable be- 
cause the institutions of society have not been f«>uDded 
with a due regard to their existence. An educated lady, 
for example, or a member of one of the learned profes- 
sions, may perceive with the clearest conviction that 
Ood, by the manner in which he has constituted the 
body, and connected the mind with the brain, has posi- 
tively enjoined muscular exertion, as indispeasable to 
the possession of sound health, the eiyoyment of life, 
and the rearing of a healthy offspring ; and, neverthe- 
less, they may find themselves so hedged round by rou- 
tine of employment, the fashions of society, the iniuence 
of opinion, and the positive absence of all arrangements 
suited to the purpose, that they may be rendered nearly 
as incapable of yielding this obedience to God's lav as 
if they were imprisoned in a dungeon. 

By religion we are commanded to set our affections 
on things above, and not to permit our minds to be en- 
grossed with the cares of this world ; we are desired to 
seek godliness, and eschew selfishness, contention, aoid 
the vanities of life. These precepts must have been in- 
tended to be practically followed, otherwiae it was a 
mockery of mankind to give them forth : But if they 
were intended to be practised, God must have arranged 
the inherent constitution of man, and that of the world, 
in such a manner as to admit of their being obeyed, — and 
not only so, but to render men happy in proportion n 
they should practise, and miserable as they should n^Iect 
them. Nevertheless, when we survey hunmn society in 
the forms in which it has hitherto existed, and in which 
it now exists, these precepts appear to have been, and to 
be now, absolutely impracticable to ninety-nine oat of 
every hundred of civilized men. Suppose the most elo- 
quent and irresistibly convincing discourse on the Chris- 
tian duties to be delivered on Sunday to a congregatioo 
of Manchester manufacturers and their operatives, or to 
London merchants, Essex farmers, or Westminster law- 
yers, how would they find their respective spheres of 
life adapted for acting practically on their oonvictioml 
They are all commanded to love God with their whole 
heart and soul, and to resist the world and the fl«ih,or, 
in philosophical language, to support their moral affec- 
tions and intellectual powers in habitual activity — ^to 
direct them to noble, elevating, and beneficial objects 
— and to resist the subjugation of these higher attri- 
butes of their minds to animal pleasure, fordid selfish- 
ness, and worldly ambition. The moral and intelle^ 
tual powers assent to the reasonableness of these pre- 
cepts, and rejoice in the prospect of their practical ap- 
plication ; but, on Monday morning, the manufacturen, 
owing to the institutions of society, and the department 
of life into which they have been cast before they bad 
either reason or moral perception to direct their choice, 
must commence a course of ceaaeless toil, — the work- 
I men that they may support life, and the m ast er s that 
' they may avoid ruin, or accumulate wealth. Saturday 
' evening finds them worn out with mental and bodily 
exertion, continued through all the intermediate days, 
and directed to pursuits connected with this world alone. 
Sunday dawns upon them in a state of miiui widely at 
variance with the Christian condition. In like manner, 
the merchant must devote himself to his bargains, the 
farmer to his plough, and the lawyer to hia briefs, with 
corresponding assiduity ; so that their moral powext 
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neither objects presented to them, nor vigour left 
for enjojments befitting their nature and desires. It is 
in vain to say to individuals that they err in acting 
thus : Individuals are carried along in the great stream of 
social institutions and pursuits. The operative labourer 
b compelled to follow his routine of toil under pain of 
abfloluce starvation. The master-manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the farmer, and the lawyer, are pursued by com- 
petitors so active, that if they relax in selfish ardour, 
they will be speedily plunged into ruin, it God has so 
constituted the human mind and body, and so arranged 
external nature, that all this is unavoidably necessary 
Ibr man, then the Christian precepts are scarcely more 
suited to human nature and circumstances in this world, 
than the command to fly would be to the nature of the 
horse. If, on the other hand, man's nature and circum- 
staooes do in themselves admit of the Christian precepts 
being realized, it is obvious that a great revolution must 
take place in our notions, principles of action, practices, 
and social institutions, before this can be accomplished. 
That many Christian teachers believe this improvement 
povible, and desire its execution, I cannot doubt ; but 
through want of knowledge of the constituent elements 
of human nature, and their relations — through want, in 
short, of a philosophy of mind and of physical nature — 
they have never been able to perceive what God has 
rendered roan capable of attaining, — how it may be at- 
tained,— or on what principles the moral and physical 
government of the world in regard to man is conducted. 
Consequently, they have not acted generally on the idea 
of religion being a branch of an all-comprehending phi- 
losophy ; they have relied chiefly on inciilcating the pre- 
eepts of their Master, threatening future punishments 
for diM>bedience, and promising fliture rewards for ob- 
senrance, — ^without proving philosophically to society, 
not only that its institutions, practices, and principles, 
most be erected on loftier ground than they are at pre- 
sent before it can become truly Christian, — but that 
these improvements are actually within the compass of 
homaa nature, aided by science and Scripture. Indi- 
nduals in whom there is a strong aspiration after the 
realixation of the Christian state of society, but whose 
intellects cannot perceive any natural means by which 
it can be produced, take refuge in the r^ons of pro- 
phecy, and expect a miraculous reign of saints in the 
Millennium. How much more profitable would it be 
to study the philosophy of man's nature, which is ob- 
Tloaaly the work of God, and endeavour to introduce 
Hiorality and happiness by the means appointed by Him 
\m creation ! Supernatural agency has long since ceased 
to interfere with human affairs ; and whenever it shall 
operate again, we may presume that it will be neither 
■asisted nor retarded by human opinions and specula- 
tions. 

We need only attend to the scenes daily presenting 
tbemaelves in society, to obtain an irresistible convic- 
tion that many evil consequences result from the want 
of a true theory of human nature, and its relations. 
Every preceptor in schools — every professor in colleges 
— every author, editor, and pamphleteer— every mem- 
ber of Parliament, councillor, and judge — has a set of 
notions of his own, which, in his mind, holds the place 
of a system of the philosophy of man ; and although he 
may not have methodised his ideas, or even acknow- 
ledged them to himself as a theory, yet they constitute 
% atandard to him by which he practically judges of all 
qaeetions in morals, politico, and religion : he advocates 
viMtever views coincide with them, and condemns all 
that differ from them, with as unhesitating a dogma- 
tism as the most pertinacious theorist on earth. Each 
also despises the notions of his fellows, in so far as they 
differ from his own. In short, the human faculties too 
generally operate simply as impulses, exhibiting all the 
coniliction and uncertainty of mere feeling, unenlight- 
ened by perception of their own nature and objects. 
Hence public measures in general, whether relating to 



education, religion, trade, manufactures, the poor, cri- 
minal law, or any otlier subject linked witii the deare»t 
interests of society, instead of being treated as branches 
of one general system of economy, and adjusted on scien- 
tific principles each in harmony with all the rest, are 
supported or opposed on narrow and empirical grounds, 
and often call forth displays of ignorance, prejudice, sel- 
fishness, intolerance, and bigotry, that greatly obstruct 
the progress of improvement. Indeed, any important 
approach to unanimity, even among sensible and vir- 
tuous men, will be impossible, so long as no standard of 
mental philosophy is admitted to guide individual feel- 
ings and perceptions. But the state of tilings now de- 
scribed could not exist, if education embraced a true 
system of human nature and its relations. 

If, then, the doctrine of the natural laws here ex- 
pounded be true, it will, when matured, supply the de- 
ficiencies now pointed out. 

But here another question naturally presents itself — 
How are the views explained in this work, supposing 
them to contain some portion of truth, to be rendered 
practical ? Sound views of human nature and of the 
divine government come home to the feelings and un- 
derstandings of men ; they perceive them to possess a 
substantive existence and reality, which rivet attention 
and conmiand respect. If the doctrine unfolded in the 
present treatise be in any degree true, it is destined to 
operate on the character of all public instruction, — 
especially that from the pulpit. Individuals whose 
minds have embraced the views which it contains, in- 
form me that many sermons appear to them inconsis- 
tent in their different propositions, at variance with 
sound views of human nature, and so vague as to have 
little relation to practical life and conduct. They par- 
take of the abstractedness of the scholastic philosophy. 
The first divine of comprehensive intellect and power- 
ful moral feelings who shall take courage and intro- 
duce the natural laws into his discourses, and teach the 
people the works and institutions of the Creator, will 
reap a great reward in usefulness and pleasure. If this 
course shall, as heretofore, be neglected, the people, who 
are daily increasing in knowledge of philosophy and 
practical science, will iu a few years look with disre- 
spect on their clerical guides, and probably force them, 
by ** pressure from without," to remodel the entire sys- 
tem of pulpit-instruction. 

The institutions and manners of society indicate the 
state of mind of the influential classes at the time when 
they prevail. The trial and burning of old women as 
witches, point out clearly the predominance of Destruc- 
tiveness and Wonder over Intellect and Benevolence, 
in those who were guilty of such cruel absurdities. The 
practices of wager of battle, and ordeal by fire and water, 
indicate great activity of Combativen&<us, Destructive- 
ness, and Veneration, in those who permitted them, 
combined with lamentable ignorance of the natural con- 
stitution of the world. In like manner, the enormous 
sums willingly expended in war, and the small sums 
grudgingly paid for public improvements, — the intense 
energy displayed in the pursuit of wealth, — and the 
general apathy evinced in the search after knowledge 
and virtue, — unequivocally proclaim activity of Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 8elf-£s- 
teem, and liove of Approbation, with comparatively 
moderate vivacity of Benevolence and Conscientious- 
ness in the present generation. Before, therefore, the 
practices of mankind can be altered, the state of their 
minds must be ciianged. It is an error to impose in- 
stitutions on a people greatly in advance of their men- 
tal condition. The rational method is, first to instruct 
the intellect, then to interest the sentiments, and, last 
of all, to form arrangements in harmony with these and 
resting on them as their basis. 

The views developed in the preceding chapters, if 
founded in nature, may be expected to lead, ultimately, 
to considerable changes in many of the customs and 
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pursuits of society ; but to accomplish this effect, the 
principles themselves must first be ascertained to be 
true ; next they must be sedulously taught ; and only 
thereafter will they be practically applicni. It appears 
to me that a long series of years will probably elapse 
before even nations now regarded as civilized, will mo- 
del their institutions and manners in harmony with the 
natural laws. 

The first step should be to teach these laws to the 
young. Their minds, not being occupied by prejudice, 
will recognise them as congenial to their constitution ; 
the first generation that shall embrace them from in- 
fancy will proceed to modify the institutions of society 
into accordance with their dictates ; and in the course 
of ages they may at length be found to be practically 
useful. A perception of the importance of the natural 
laws will lead to their observance, and this will be at- 
tended with an improved development of brain, thereby 
increasing the desire and capacity for obedience. All 
true theories have ultimately been adopted and in- 
fluenced practice ; and I see no reason to fear that the 
present, if true, will prove an exception. The failure 
of all previous systems is the natural consequence of 
their having been unfounded ; if this resemble them, 
it will deserve, and assuredly will meet, a similar 
fate. 

The present work may be regarded as, in one sense, 
an introduction to an essay on education. If the views 
unfolded in it be in general sound, it will follow that 
education has scarcely yet commenced. If the Creator 
has bestowed on the body, on the mind, and on exter- 
nal nature, determinate constitutions, and has arranged 
them to act on each other, and to produce happiness or 
misery to man, according to certain definite principles, 
— and if this action goes on invariably, infiexibly, and ir- 
resistibly whether men attend to it or not, — it is obvious 
that the very basis of useful knowledge must consist in 
an acquaintance with these natural arrangements ; — and 
that education will be valuable in the exact degree in 
which it communicates such information, and trains the 
faculties to act upon it. Reading, writing, and accounts, 
which make up Uie instruction enjoyed by the lower 
orders, are merely wteant of acquiring knowUdge, but do 
not conttitute it. Greek, Latin, and mathematics, which 
are added in the education of the middle and upper 
classes, are still only meant of obtaining information : 
hence, with the exception of the few who pursue physical 
science, society dedicates very little attention to the 
study of the natural laws. In attempting to give effect 
to the views now discussed, I respectMly recommend 
that each individual, according as he becomes acquainted 
with the natural laws, should obey them, and com- 
municate his experience of their operations to others ; 
avoiding at the same time, the subversion, by violence, 
of established institutions, and all outrages on public 
sentiment by intemperate discussions. The doctrines 
before unfolded, if true, authorize us to predicate that 
the most successful method of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of mankind will be that which appeals most di- 
rectly to their moral sentiments and intellect ; and I 
may add from experience and observation, that, in pro- 
portion as any individual becomes acquainted with the 
real constitution of the human mind, ¥rill his conviction 
of the efficacy of this method increase. 

Finally, if it be true that the natural laws must be 
obeyed as a preliminary condition to happiness in this 
world, and if virtue and happiness be inseparably allied, 
the religious instructors of mankind may probably dis- 
cover in the general and prevalent ignorance of these 
laws, one reason of the limited success which has hitherto 



attended their efforts to improve the condition of man- 
kind ; and they may perhaps perceive it to be not in- 
consistent with their sacred office, to instruct men in 
the natural institutions of tlie Creator, as well as in 
Scripture doctrines, and to recommend obedience to 
both. They exercise so vast an influence over the best 
members of society, that their countenance may hasten, 
or their opposition retard, by a century, the general 
adoption of the natural laws as sound guides to human 
conduct. 

If the excessive toil of the manufacturer be incon- 
sistent with that elevation of the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man which is commanded by religion, and 
if the moral and physical welfare of mankind be not at 
variance with each other (which they cannot be), the in- 
stitutions of society out of which the necessity for that 
labour arises, must, philosophically speaking, be perni- 
cious to the interests of the state as a political body, 
and to the temporal welfare of the individuals who com- 
pose it ; and whenever we shall be in possession of a 
correct knowledge of the elements of human nature, and 
the principles cm which God has constituted the world, 
the pUloaopkical evidence that these practices are detri- 
mental to our temporal %pelfare, will be as clear as that 
of their inconsistency with our religious duties. Until, 
however, divines shall become acquainted with this re- 
lation between philosophy and religion, they will not 
possess adequate means of rendering their precepts prac- 
tical in this world ; they will not carry the intellectoal 
perceptions of their hearers fully along with them; 
they will be incapable of controlling the force of the 
animal propensities ; and they will never lead society 
to the fulfilment of its highest destinies. At present, 
the animal propensities are fortified in the strong en- 
trenchments of social institutions : Acquisitiveness, for 
example, is protected and fostered by our arrangements 
for accumulating wealth ; a worldly spirit, by our con- 
stant struggle to obtain the means of subsistence ; pride 
and vanity, by our artificial distinctions of rank and 
fashion ; and Combativeness and Destructiveness by our 
warlike professions. The divine assails the vices and 
inordinate passions of mankind by the denunciations of 
the Gospel ; but as long as society shall be animated lay 
different principles, and maintain in vigour institutioos 
whose spirit is diametrically opposite to its doctrines, 
so long will it be difficult for him to effect the radiza- 
tion of his precepts in practice. Yet it appears to me, 
that, by teaching mankind the philosophy of their own 
nature and of the world in which they live — by proving 
to them the coincidence between the dictates of this 
philosophy and Christian morality, and the inomsist- 
ency of their own practices with both — they may be 
induced to modify the latter, and to entrench the moral 
powers in social institutions ; and then the triumph of 
virtue and religion will be more complete. Those who 
advocate the exclusive importance of spiritual religion 
for the improvement of mankind, appear to me to err in 
overlooking too much the necessity for complying with 
the natural conditions on which all improvement de- 
pends ; and I anticipate, that when schools and colleges 
shall expound the various branches of philosophy as 
portions of the institutions of the Creator — when the 
pulpit shall deal with the same principles, shew thdr 
practical application to man's duti^ and enjoyments, 
and add the sanctions of religion to enforce the obeer- 
vance of the natural laws — and when the busy icenes 
of life shall be so arranged as to become a field fbr the 
practice at once of our philosophy and of our religion — 
then will man assume his station as a rational being, 
and Christianity achieve her triumph. 
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No. I. — Natural Laws. 

Text, p. 8. 

It is mentioned in the text that many philosophers 
have treated of the Laws of Nature. The following are 
examples : — 

Montesquiea introduces his Spirit of Laws with the 
following obeervations : — ** Laws in their most general 
eignification, are the necessary relations derived fVom 
the nature of things. In this sense, all beings have 
their laws ; the Deity has his laws ; the material world 
its laws ; the intelligences superior to man have their 
laws ; the beasts their laws ; man his laws. 

** Those who assert that a blind fatality produced the 
various effects we behold in this world, are guilty of a 
ver}' great absurdity ; for can anything be more absurd 
than to pretend that a blind fatality could be productive 
of intelligent beings t 

'* There is, then, a primitive reason ; and laws are the 
relations which subnist between it and different beings, 
and the relations of these beings among themselves. 

" God is related to the universe as creator and pre- 
server ; the Unf$ bf tekiek kt hoi created att iktnge are 
tkoee bf trJUcA he preeervet them. He aete according to 
tieee rulee because he knows them ; ho knows them be- 
cause he has made them, and he made them because 
they are relative to his wisdom and power, &c. 

** J/oa, OS a pkytictU being, ir, like o/A«r bodies^ governed 
bf inrariable Imttt.** — Spirit of Laws, b. i. c. i. 

Justice Blackstone observes, that " Law, in its most 
general and oomprehenslve sense, signifies a rule of ac- 
tion ; and i$ applied indieeriatinatelg to all hnde of action, 
itketker aniaurte or inaniaiaie, rational or irratiomal. Thus 
we say the laws of motion, of gravitation, of optics, or 
mechanics, as well as the lavrs of nature and of nations.'* 
— ** Thus, when the supreme Being formed the universe 
and created matter out of nothing, he impressed certain 
prineipleM upon that matter, from which it can never de- 
part, and without which it would cease to be. When he 
put that matter into motion, he established certain latre 
uf siolfoa, to which all moveable bodies must conform." 
— " If we farther advance from mere inactive matter to 
regetahU and animal life, we shall find tiirsc still oo- 
VExxcD BY LAWS : more numerous, indeed, but egaaUg 
fixed amd invariable. The whole progress of plants from 
the seed to the root, and from thence to the seed again — 
the method of animal nutrition, digestion, secretion, and 
all other branches of vital economy — are not left to 
ekance, or the will of the creature itself, but are per- 
formed in a wondrous involuntary manner, and guided 
bg unerring rules laid down bg the great Creator, This, 
then, b the general signification of law, a rule of action 
dictated by some superior being ; and, in those crea- 
tures that have neither power to think nor to will, sndt 
laws must be in\'ariably obeyed, so long as the creature 
itself subsists ; for its existence depends on that obe- 
dience.** — Blackttone'e Commentariee on the Lohp* of Eng- 
land, voL I. sect. 2. 

" The word lair,*' says Mr Erskine, " is fVeqaently 
made use of, both by divinee and pkiloeopkere, in a lafge 
acceptation, to express tke eettled metkod of Gad'e provt- 
denccy by which he preserves the order of the material 
woBLD in tuck a wtanner, tkat notking in it mag deviate 
from tkat uniform couree wkick ke kae appointed for M, 
And as brute matter is merely passive, without the least 
degree of choice upon its part, tkeee lame are irviolablt 



OBSERVED in tke material creation, everg part of tekiek com- 
tinuee to act, immutablg, according to tke rules tkat wera 
from tke beginning prescribed to it by infinite *ti$dom. That 
philosophers have given the appellation of late to that 
motion which Incessantly pervades and agitates the uni- 
verse, and is ever changing the form and sulratance of 
things; dissolving some, and raising others, as from. 
their ashes, to fill up the void ; yet so that, amidst all 
the fluctuations by which particular things are affected, 
the universe is still preserved without diminution. 
Thus also they speak of the laws of fluids, of gravita- 
tion, &c. and tke word is used in tkis sense in severed 
passages of tke Sacred Writings ,- in the book of Job, and 
in Proverbs viii. ^, where God is said to have given 
kis law to the seas that they should not pass his com- 
mandment.** — Ersbne^s Institutes of tke Lew of Scotland, 
book i. tit. i. sect. 1. 

Cowper, in his Table Talk, after stating that vice dit- 
poses the mind to submit to the usurped command of 
tyranny, exclaims — 

** A dire effect, bj one of Nature^ laws, 
Unchangeablj connected with itt cauM.** 

Discussions about the Laws of Nature, rather than 
inquiries into them, were common in France at the time 
of the Revolution ; and, having become associated in 
imagination with the crimes and horrors of that period, 
they continue to be regarded, by some individuals, la 
inconsistent with religion and morality. A coincidence 
between the rlews maintained In the preceding pages, 
and a passage in Volney, has been pointed out to me as 
an objection to the whole doctrine. Volney's words are 
the following : — ** It is a law of nature, that water flows 
from an upper to a lower situation ; that it seeks Its 
level ; that It Is heavier than air ; that all bodies tend 
towards the earth ; that flame rises towards the sky ; 
that it destroys the organisation of vegetables and ani- 
mals ; that air is essential to the life of certain animals ; 
that, in certain cases, water suffocates and kills them ; 
that certain jidces of plants and oert^n minerals, attack 
their organs, and destroy their life ; and the same of a 
variety of facts. 

" Now, since these fkcts, and many similar ones, are 
constant, regular, and Immutable, they become so many 
real commands, to which man is bound to conform un- 
der the express penalty of punishment attached to their 
infraction, or well-being connected with their observ- 
ance. So that If a man were to pretend to see clearly 
in the dark, or is regardless of the progress of the sea- 
sons, or the action of the elements ; if he pretends to 
exist under water without drowning, to handle fire with- 
out burning himself, to deprive himself of air without 
suffocating, or to drink poison without destroying him- 
self; he receives, for each iniVaction of the law of na- 
ture, a corporal punishment proportioned to his trans- 
gression. If, on the contrary, he observes these lawa 
and founds his practice on the precise and regular rela- 
tion which they bear to him, he preserves his existence, 
and renders it as happy as it is capable of being ren- 
dered : and since all these laws, considered in relation 
to the 'human species, have in rlew only one common 
end, that of their preservation and their happiness, it 
has been agreed to assemble together the different ideas, 
and express them by a single word, and cill them col- 
lectively by the name of the Law of Nature" — Volney'i 
Law of Nature, 3d edit. p. SI -24. 

I feel no eaibarrasnnent on account of this ooind- 
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dence ; but remark, fint^ That varioiu authors, quoted 
in the text and in this note, advocated the importance 
of the laws of nature, long before the French Revolu- 
tion was heard of ; tecondljf, That the existence of the 
laws of nature is as obvious to the understanding, as the 
existence of the external world, and of the human body 
itself, to the senses ; thirdly y That these laws, being in- 
herent in creation, must have pr(x;eeded from the Deity ; 
fourthly, That if the Deity is powerful, just, and bene- 
volent, they must harmonize with the constitution of 
man ; and, Uutly, That if the laws of nature have been 
instituted by the Deity, and been framed in wise, bene- 
volent, and just relationship to the human constitution, 
they must at all times form the highest and most im- 
portant subjects of human investigation, and remain al- 
together unaffected by the errors, follies, and crimes of 
those who have endeavoured to expound them : just •• 
religion continues holy, venerable, and uncontaminated, 
notwithstanding the hypocrisy, wickedness, and incon- 
sistency of individuals professing themselves her inter- 
preters and friends. 

That the views of the natural laws themselves, advo- 
cated in this work, are diametrically opposite to the 
practical conduct of the French revolutionary ruffians, 
requires no demonstration. My fundamental principle 
18, that man can enjoy happiness on earth only by pre- 
serving his habitual conduct under the direction of the 
moral inentiments and intellect, and that this is the law 
of hit nature. No doctrine can be more opposed than 
this to fraud, robbery, blasphemy, and murder. 

It may be urged, that all past speculations about the 
laws of nature have proved more imposing than useful ; 
and that, while the laws themselves afford materials for 
elevated declamation, they form no secure guides even 
to the learned, and much less to the illiterate, in prac- 
tical conduct. In answer, I would respectfully repeat 
what has frequently been urged in the text, that before 
we can discover the laws of nature applicable to man, 
we must know, firtty the constitution of man himself; 
aecondlyyl\\e constitution of external nature ; and, thirdly, 
we must compare the two. But, until the discovery of 
Phrenology, the mental constitution of man was a mat- 
ter of vague conjecture and endless debate ; and the con- 
nexion between his mental powers and his organized 
system was involved in the deepest obscurity. The 
brain, the most important organ of the body, had no 
ascertained functions. Before the introduction of this 
science, therefore, men were rather impressed with the 
unspeakable importance of the knowledge of the laws of 
nature, than extensively acquainted with those laws 
themselves ; and even the knowledge of the external 
world actually possessed, could not, in many instances, 
be rendered available, on account of its relationship to 
the qualities of man being unascertained, and unascer- 
tainable so long as these qualities themselves were un- 
known. 

The adaptation of the constitution of man and ani- 
mals to the circumstances in which they are placed, has 
been noticed by former writers. 

Lord Kames observes, that " The wisdom of Provi- 
dence is in no instance more conspicuous than in ad- 
justing the constitution of man to his external circum- 
stances." — {Sketche»,h.\. sk. 7.) ; and again, '* The hand 
of Ctxl is nowhere more visible than in the nice adjust- 
ment of our internal frame to our situation in this 
world/*-B. iii. sk. 2. chap. i. sect. i. 

Mr Stewart says : " To examine the economy of 
nature in the phenomena of the lower animals, and to 
compare their instincts with the physical circumstances 
of their external situation, forms one of the finest spe- 
culations of Natural History ; and yet it is a specula- 
tion to which the attention of the natural historian has 
seldom been directed. Not only Buffon, but Kay and 
Derham. have passed it over slightly ; nor, indeed, do I 
know of any one who has made it the object of a parti- 



cular consideration but Lord Kames, in a short Appen- 
dix to one of his Sketches." — Elementi,of the PkUo90- 
phy of the Human Mind, vol. iii. p. 368. 

Mr Stewart also uses the following words : — " Nmn- 
berless examples shew that Nature has done no more 
for man than was necessary for his preservation, leaving 
him to make many acquisitions for himself, which she 
has imparted immediately to the brutes. 

" My own idea is, as I have said on a different occa- 
sion, that both imtinct and experience are here concerned, 
and that the share which belongs to each in producing 
the result, can be ascertained by an appeal to facts 
alone."— Vol. ui. p. 338. 

The following is extracted from the Quarterly Review, 
vol. xxxi. p. 51 : — ** Each must coincide in the desire 
of the Stoic to harmonize his conduct with the physical 
and moral order of the universe. When to the know- 
ledge of each the Christian adds a deeper insight into 
the government of the Almighty, and learns that to act 
in concert with the system of the universe is to pro- 
mote his own eternal as well as his temporal happiness, 
his inducements are still stronger to employ the powers 
of self-government with which he has been gifted, in 
conforming his feelings and actions to the plan of Uie 
great Architect.' 
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No. II. — Muscular Labour. 

Text, p. 13. 

So little ought the necessity for bodily exertion to be 
regarded as a curse, that in reality (as Dr Tbomis 
Brown has eloquently illustrated in his 66th lecture) 
there is no human desire more powerful and tinivenal 
than the desire of action, and none the denial of whose 
gratification is productive of greater uneasineas. 

" To be happy," says Dr B., ♦* it is necessary that we 
be occupied ; and, without our thinking of the h^pi- 
ness which results from it, nature has given as a con- 
stant desire of occupation. We must exert our limbs, 
or we must exert our thought; and when we exert 
neither, we feel that languor of which we did not tlunk 
before, but which, when it is felt, convinces ns how ad- 
mirably our desire of action is adapted for the preven- 
tion of this very evil, of which we had not thought ; is 
our appetites of hunger and thirst are given to ns fw 
the preservation of health, of which we think as little 
during the indulgence of our appetites, aa we think, 
during our occupation, of the languor which would over- 
whelm us if wholly unoccupied. How wretched would 
be the boy if he were to be forced to lie eyen on the 
softest couch dtiring a whole day, while he heard at 
intervals the gay voices of his playmates without, and 
could distinguish, by these very sounds, the particnlar 
pastimes in which they were engaged ! How wretched, 
in these circumstances, is man himself; and what trtt- 
fulness do we perceive even on brows of more delibe- 
rate thought— on brows, too, perhaps, that, in other cir- 
cumstances, are seldom overcast — if a few snoeesrive 
days of wet and boisterous weather have rendered all 
escape into the open air, and the exercisea which this 
escape would afford, impossible I 

" Without the knowledge of the pleasure that is thni 
felt in mere exertion, it would not be easy fbir ns to lodK 
with satisfaction on the scene of human toil aronnd us 
— ^which assumes instantly a different asjMCt when we 
consider this happy principle of our mental oonatitodon. 
Though we are apt to think of those who are Ubouring 
for others, as if they were not labouring for themaelves 
also — and though unquestionably, from our natural love 
of fVeedom, any task which is Hmpoted cannot be as 
agreeable as an occupation spontaneously chosen — we 
yet must not think that the labour itself is neoetsarily 
an evil from which it would be happinew fbr man to 
be freed. Nature has not dealt so hardly with the greet 
multitude ,• in comparison with whom the amtOer mem- 
ber, for whose accommodation she seems to haTe formed 
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ft more famptuoiis provisioo, Are truly intigiiificant 

How different would the busy aoene of the world appear, 
if we could conceive that no pleasure attended the occu- 
pations to which so great a minority of our race would 
then seem to be condemned^ almost like slaves that are 
fluttered to the very instruments of their daily task ! 
How different from that scene, in which, though we 
perceive many labouring and a few at rest, we perceive 
in the labourer a pleasure of occupation, which those 
who re»t would often be happy to purchMe from him, 
sad which they do sometimes endeavour to purchase, by 
tiie same means by which he has acquired it ; by ezer- 
cites as violent and unremitted as his, and which have 
the distinction only of being of less advantage to the 
world than those toils by which kt at once promotes his 
own happiness and contributes to the accommodation of 
others ! It is pleasing thus to perceive a source of en- 
joyment in the very circumstance which might seem 
most hostile to happiness; to perceive in the labour 
itself, of which the neceHsity is imposed on man, a con- 
solation for the loss of that very freedom which it con- 
strains.*' — Lectures on the PhUoMopky of the Human 
Mmd, vol. iii. p. 409 413. 

No. III. — PROGRF.SS OF PUREICOLOOT. 

Text, p. S9. 

On its first introduction into Britain, in 1815, Phre- 
noI(*gy was received by the press and the public with 
a unanimous shout of derision. The Edinburgh Re- 
view took the leading part in the work of abuse, boldly 
denouncing it as ** trash." '* despicable trumpery,'* ♦* a 
collection of mere absurdities, without truth, connexion, 
or consistency," and *' a piece of thorough quackery 
from beginning to end." To Phrenology, the follow- 
ing sentence, applied by Br Chalmers to the philosophy 
of Sir Isaac Newton, is equally applicable : — " Autho- 
rity scowled upon it, and taste was disgusted by it, and 
(iMhion was ashamed of it, and all the beauteous specu- 
lation of former days was cruelly broken up by this 
new announcemoit of the better philosophy, and scat- 
tered like the fragments of an aerial vision, over which 
the past generations of the world had been slumbering 
their profound and their pleasing reverie." — {Aetronom. 
Diecoureee, il. 65.) For a few years, the progress of 
Phrenology was completely stopped ; but Dr Spursheim 
having published a decisive reply to the reviewer, and 
in his lectures convinced many that the science had been 
most unfairly dealt with, the study was eagerly taken 
up in Edinburgh and other parts of Britain. The Phre- 
nological Society, projected by the Rev. David Welsh, 
now Professor of Church History in the University of 
Edinburgh, was instituted in that city on the 2Sd of 
February J 820 ; and. in 1823, several of its members 
commenced the publication of a quarterly periodical, 
" The Phrenological Journal and Miscellany,*' which 
has now (July 1835) extended to forty -four numbers, or 
nearly nine octavo volumes. In 1824, the Society 
printed a volume of Transactions. The effect of these 
and other phrenological publications — and of the lec- 
tures of various phrenologists in different parts of the 
kingdom, particularly those of Dr Spurxheim himself 
— has been to diffuse the science far more rapidly than 
even its most sanguine advocates ventured fifteen years 
ago to anticipate. In France, a Phrenological Journal 
has for several years been published, under the super- 
intendence of the Phrenological Society of Paris ; and, 
in October 18.')3, there appeared at Boston, U. S.. the 
first number of a periodical entitled ** Annals of Phre- 
nology." conducted by members of the Boston Phreno- 
logical Society, and a volume of which is now complete. 
In Britain, Phrenology has been from time to time at- 
tacked by various writers ; but the effect has always 
been a decided acceleration of its progress — the defences 
of phrenol'igists having ^parently been oonsidcred 
triumphant by the public. 



The following is a list of places in which, so far as I 
am aware. Phrenological S<jcieties have been formed :— 

Scotland. — 18i'(); Edinburgh. — 1826; Glasgow, 
Dundee, Kilmarnock. — 18l*8 : Dunfermline. — 1833; 
Greenock. — 18.'H ; Alyth, Stirling. 

Engla.vd. — 1824 ; I>ondon, Wakefield, Exeter. — 
1827; Hull.— 1829; Liverpool.— 18:iO ; Manchester. 
—1832 : Portsmouth.— 1834 ; Warwick. 

Ireland.— 1820: Belfast.— 1829 ; Dublin. 

Franck. — 1831 ; Paris. 

India. — 18i5; Calcutta. 

United Statkh.— 1824 ; Philsdplphia. — 182« ; 
Washington. — 1832 ; ]k)ston. — iStM ; Hingham, 
Nantucket, Brunswick, Andover, Amherst, Hanover, 
Reading, Leicester, Worcester, Providence, Hartford, 
Oneida. 

Other Phrenological Societies, of which I have not 
heard, have probably been instituted elsewhere ; and it 
is understfKNl that some of those mentioned in the fore- 
going list are at present in a dormant condition. 

Among the members of the medical profession. Phre- 
nology has many talente<l defenders and admirers. Pit>- 
fessor Elliotson of I^ondon declares that " Gall has the 
immortal honour of having discovered particular parts 
of the brain to be the sent of different faculties, senti- 
ments, and propensities." — {Trnml. of Blumenbaeh*9 
Physiology, 4th edit. p. 2(U.) ISfr Abemethy says. " I 
readily acknowledge my inability to offer any rational 
objections to <Jall and Spurzheiin*s system of Phreno- 
logy, as affording a satisfactory explanation of the 
motives of human actions." — (ReJIectkyne on Gall mid 
Spurzheim't Syttem, *r, p.48.)— Dr Barlow, Physician 
to the Bath United Hospital and Infirmary, alludes to 
Phrenology as a science in which he '' has no hesita- 
tion to avow his firm belief; and which, justly esti- 
mated, has more power of contributing to the welfare 
and happiness of mankind, than any other with which 
we are acquainted." — {Cyclop, of Pract. Med., art. Edu- 
cation, Physical.) Dr Conolly. lately one of the Medi- 
cal Professors in the liondon University, and now Pre- 
sident of the Phrenological Society of Warwick, says, 
** I can see nothing which merits the praise of being 
philosophical in the real or affected contempt professed 
by so many anatomists and physiologists," for the 
science of Phrenology-. — {On the Tndications of Insanity, 
p. 135.) Dr Mackintosh says, '• Although I must con- 
fess that I have had neither time nor opportunity to 
examine the system of tho«e di-itinguished anatomists 
and physiologists. Gall and Spurzheim, with that care 
and attention which the importance of the subject de- 
mands, and which might enable me to give a di>rided 
opinion respecting the truth of all its parts, yet expe- 
rience and observation oblige me to state, that much of 
their doctrines appears to be true, and that science owes 
a great deal to the labours of the gentlemen who have 
been engaged in phrenological inquiry." — {Principles of 
Pathology, 3d edit. ii. 4.) " The science," says Mr 
Macnish, " is entirely one of obser\'ation ; by that it 
must stand or fall, and by that alone ought it to be 
tested. The phrenological system appears to me the 
only one capable of affording a rational and easy ex- 
planation of the phenomena of mind. It is impossible 
to account for dreaming, idiocy, spectral illusions, mo- 
nomania, and partial genius, in any other way. For 
these reasons, and for the much stronger one, that hav- 
ing studied the science for several years with a mind 
rather hostile than otherwise to its doctrines, and found 
that nature in\'ariably vindicated their truth, I could 
come to no other conclusion than that of adopting them 
as a matter of belief, and employing them for the ex- 
planation of phenomena which they alone seem calcu* 
lated to elucidate satisfactorily. The system of Gall is 
gaining ground rapidly among scientific men, both in 
Europe and America. Some of the ablest physiologists 
in both quarters of tho globe have ailmitted its acconl- 
I nnce with nature ; nnd. at this moment, it boosts a 
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gTMtar number of proesljtM th«Q >t an; pravioiu pe- 
riod of its carmr. The prejudim itill ciistiag ag^iul 
it re"Ult from igiior«oce of iti r«l charmcter. A» people 
get iHlter acqusiiKed with the science, uid the formid- 
able evidence by which it it supported, they will think 
differently."— (/"MmopV 0/ SIcrp. 2d edition, preface.) 
SimilHT pMssges migbt be quoted from other esteemed 
medical writen ; hot it is lufBcient to add. that Andral, 



igreue*, natlTe Americans, and cither womao in 
ivaee Mate, bale been alien Dotleed b; trmTellen. 
Thii point i« not explicable by any prerogative of phy- 
lical formation ; for the pelvii in rather mailer in thew 
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view, which is unquestionably at the head of t 
medical periodicals, has for many yean adopted Phre- 
nology ta founded in nature ; and that a conviction of 
the truth and importance of the acience is daily furcing 
ItMlf upon many. who. before making them 
qnainted with it, were among it* hitter oppone 
■impllcity and pnctical character of the pbrenologiol 
pHlotapkii have induced not a few to doubt the posiibillty 

been well remarked, the truth and beauty of Gall 
Bpurxheim's philueophical opinjona be admitted, on 
two conclufions ig inevitable: We must either grant 
the eoundneu of the oi^anoiogy from which " 
opinions sprung, or ascribe to the Individuals whi 
taught tbem an amount of knowledge and talent 1 
they would have blushed to hear attributed to 
and their possession of which iBfarmoreinciedible than 
the entire body of phrenological 1 



latter, bowever. tbe bard-work' 
n of the lower claaaei in the country onan 
little from childbirth aa those of any other 
lalogoua differences, from the like cauae*, may 
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No. IV.— Oro*> 



: Lawi 



Teit, p. 33. 

On the subject of the •ufTerings of woman in child- 
bed, the following authoritiea may be referred to : — . 

" One thing." eays Mr Alison, '■ is very remarkable, 
and occurs in most casea of concealment and child- 
munler. via. Ihe strength and capability for exertion 
evinced by women in the inferior raolu ahortly aflei 
childbirth — appearaocet so totally different from thoac 
exhibited in the higher urdera, that, to persona ac- 
quainted only with caaea among the latter, they would 
appear Incredible. la Ihe case just mentioned (that ol 
<^therine Butler or Anderaon, at Aberdeen, in spring 
1S-2B). the mother, two or three dayl afler her delivery, 
walked from Inverury to Huntly, a distance of twenty- 
eight miles, in a Biagle day. with her child on her back. 
Similar occnrrences daily are proved In casea of thii 
deacription. It is not unusual to find women engaged 
in reaping retire to a little distance, effect their de 
livery by themselves, return to their fellow-lahouren, 
and go on with Iheirwork during the remaioder of the 
day, without any other change of appearance but look. 
Ing a little paler and thinner. Such a factoccurred in 

the case of Ann Macdougall, Aberdeen, spring 1833. il 
appeared that the pannel, whowaa sleeping In ' ^ 
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■cspectahte medical practitioners, judging from 
what they have observed among the higher rankii, woott: 
ptvnounce such facts impossible ; hut they occur so fre- 
quently among the labouring classes aa to form a point 
worthy of knowledge in criminal jurisprudence ; and 
to render perfectly credible what Is said of the femalt 
American Indians, that the; fall behind for a little, on 
their journey" through the foreet*. deliver themselves. 
and iburtly make up to their husbands, and continue 
their journey with their olfsprinR on tbcir back." — AU- 
aoa'i Prinetplri ofthi Criminal Law of Scolland, pp. 161. 

Mr Lawrence obaenea, that " the very easy labours 
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Text, p. 46. 

National fralnrti descend unchanged thnragh many 
centuries, as is shewn by Dr W. C. Edwards, in hii 
worl£ on " The Pbysiologid*! Charactort of Racss of 
Mankind considered in their relations to Hiitoryi" pab- 
liahed at Paris in lBL>e. An excellent abrtract of this 
work, by Dr William tJrogory, wUl be found In the 
Phrenological Journal, vol. ix. p. BT. Dr Edwaidl ba 
adduced, as an example, the Jews. " In the fint ^la, 
Jews in all countriea resemble each other, and lUfte 
traia the people among whom they live. Secondly, at 
distant periods, they had the same eitafnal cbaiaetsia. 
In the Lait Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, thla palntv. 
who was an excellent naturalist and cioae obacrver, hat 
painted (Vxt which might be portrait* of living Jewi. 
This wai 300 years ago ; but we have evidence, that 
3000 years ago the Jewa bad the aame cbaraetora. 

" In the copy of the p^ntioga adorning the tomb of 
an Egyptian king, exhibited in London about ten yean 
ago, there are representatioDS of fonr difientit races ii 
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'ooUy hair of the 
Negro : £d, Negroes, with the black ikln. thick lips, 
and wooUy hur of that race ; .Id, Peruana ; and. 1U, 
Jews, distinguishnl, uys Beliooi, by their compluiaD 
and physiognomy. Dr Edwards saya, ' I had aaen. oi 
the previous day, Jewa in the streets of LondoDi I 
thought tbat I now aaw their portraila,' " 

No. VI. — Hkbediiiei Complexioii, 
Text, p. 47. 
Mr W. B. Buveneon, tn hit " NanatiTe of Twtnty 
Years* Residence in Booth America," vol. I, p. SW, 
says, that he has " always remarked, that in eaaea whert 
parcutt are of different castes, the child receives more 
I uf the colour of the fhlher than of the mother." He 
made extensive observations during a long rasidenea In 
Lima ; a place, he remarks, than which there cannot be 
any more tkvourable fur an examination of the Inlln- 
enceof " the configuration of the human fhce.or oflts 
colour, on the intellectual l^cullies." He givei the 
following Table, shewing the mixture of the dlthrent 
castes, under their common or distinguishing names. 
But " this table," says he, " which I have endeaTound 
to make aa correct as possible from pergonal obaems- 
tion, must be considered as general, and not uKlBding 
particular caaes." 
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FortiGad by Iha olnervstions made 
Bent of the ■ecDDd wction of Chapter V., J Tenlure to 
die torn* idditlnDBl authoritiei, and to record tame 
futher beta, obwrved by myesir or communicated by 
pmoDi on whcm accuracy reliance may ba placed, in 
npport of the doctrine of the intnsmiMiop of qualitiei 
by henditary dctcent. 

" The advice which I am now about to ^ve, li indeed 
lu other than vhat bath been giveo by thoas who have 
mdertaken thU ai^iuneut before me. You will aik me, 
•lial ia that I 'Tii tliii, that no man keep company 
irith hla wife for iuue take, but when he it eober— a* 
sot haling before either drunk any wine, or. at leaaf, 
Bot to anch a quantity aa to diatemper htm ; for they 
uually prore winebibben and drankatils whose parente 
bcgotthem wheD they weredronk: wherefore Diogenes 
•aid to a itripiing tomewhat crack-brained and half- 
witted, Borely. younj; man, thy father begot thee when 
he wa« drunk."— Wi.fnrr*'i Morali, traniUtit 
liebed at London, 1T18, lol. 1. p. ■i. 

It ia remarked by Burton in hli ^wKoiiy 0/ UiUn- 
rtoff.that "Ifadrankenmangetiachild, ' 
likely, hare a |[ood brain." 

The pasaion fur iotoiicating liqnoia 
bereditary. I>r Gall mentions a Rusai 
which the father and grandfather fbll vi< 
life lo their propenaity to drunkennoaa. 
though he foreaaw the oooiequencea of tbia pemiciune 



displayed evei 



LmHlf to 



e of 



9 contrary ; and the gracdai 
1 of age when I>r Oall widI 
loat decided inclination for aj 
n Fonctkm. do C<rca», 1. 41 
Aa thne fbct« can hardly be eiplaioed by referring 
the influence of example, it foilowa that a pecniiar sti 
of the organliatioD, giving rise to the mental peculia- 
rity, was in this case Iranimitled from 
to another. In point of fact, Dr Caldwell haa shewn 
much reawn for eoosidering the irreaiatible deaire foi 
Intoxicating liquora as a symptom of cerebral diaease, 
haviag its ipaoial aeat probably in the 01 _ 
tiveneaa. Aj long aa this diseaae exiits, the dedre ii 
itrongl; felt, and vnrj vpeal to tbe andenrtandiiit of 



the repeotwit and nnhappy patient t* In Tain. " Am I 
aiked," aaya Dr Caldwell, " how dmukeoneu then It to 
be cured, and the tennenting propensity which leads to 
It eradicated 1 I answer, by the nme means which are 
found aucceMful in the treatment of other fonna of in- 
the cerebral eicilement is pretenwtn- 
rally'bigh. Theseare, aecluslon and tranqalltlty, bleed- 
ing, puking, purging, culd water, and low diet. In thb 
prescription I am aerloas : and if It be appartunety 
adopted and resolutely perseiered In, I freely peril my 

reputation oQ itaaucceaa If interrogated on the aub- 

ject, the resident physician of the Kentucky Lunatic 
Asylum will stale that he finds, in the Inatitutlon ha 
nde, no difficulty in curing aunln a fot* by tha 
t here directed."— Trtniflrnla Jotnul 0/ Mt- 
July, Auguat. and September, 1832, p. 3^S-3. 
rtrtn. Jour. vol. viil. p. QS4. Dr Caldwell 
admlta, however, that it ia only recent and acute cases 
be speedily cured ; those of long etanding ace 
much less tractable, and occasionally the disease may 
be found incurable. He thinks very justly, that noihing 
ience of habitual 

if madnesa, and dealt with accordingly. IloeidtUi 
erected for the reception of drunkardi, and authoritj 
given to eonflne tlwm there, would be among the moet 
Important ioatitutiona that could be eatabliabed, and 
would effect an Immense saving of live, health, proper- 
ty, and reputation. In regard lo the hereditary trana- 
mlssion of this miserable tendency. Dr Caldwell ob- 
aervea : — " Every conatitutlonal quality, whether good 
or bad, may descend, by inheritance, from parent to child. 
And a long continued habit of drunkenneia become* as 
eaaentially conalitutional, aa a predisposition to gout or 
pulmonarr eonaumptiun. This increasea, in a manifold 
degree, the responsibility of parents in relation to tem- 
perance. By habita of intempennce, they not only de- 
grade and ruin Iktmietrei. bat tranimit the elements of 
like degradation and ruin to their posterity. Thla U 
visionary conjecture, the ftiiit of a fkvourlte and 
long-cherished theory. It is ■ settled belief resulting 
IVom obtervBlion — an infereDoe derived from innume- 
rable {idi. In hundreds and thoosands of instances, 
had children bom to them while tbetr 
habits were temperate, have become afterwards Intem- 
>rate. and liad other children aubsequently bom. Ill 
leh caaee, it is a mailer of notoriety, that the yoonger 

ition much more frequently than the elder— In tbe 
proportion of five to one. Lei me not be told that this 
iwing to the yuunger children being neglected, and 
ring corrupl and seducing examples constantly before 
m. The same neglecta and profligate ^samples have 
in extended to all ; yet all have not been equally in- 
jured by them. The children of tbe earlier birthahave 
escaped, while those of the subsequent ones have suffer- 
ed. The reason Is plain. The latter children had a 
deeper animal taint than the former." — TrmiyltalK 
JnrmU. p. 341-S. 

The following case is recorded in the Phrenological 

Journal ; — " I now proceed to give sonie fkcta atrongly 

illustrative of the doctrine, that the faculties which pra- 

dominate in power and activity in the parents, when 

deleijnlDe 



• futui 






great practical impottanca. I would beg 
leave to call your serious attention. It waa remarked 
by the celebrated Eaquirol, ' that tbe children whose 
existence dated from the horror* of the first French 

table in mind, extremely ansceptible of impreiaions, aad 
liable to be thrown by the least extraordinary exdte- 
ment into absolute insanity.' Sometimes, too, family 
calamities prodnce eerious effect! upon the offering. A 
veiy intelligent and respectable mother, upon hsarfng 
I this priadpli "t't'"*"*. mnariiad, Uwt than ma a 
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▼eiy wide difference in the intellectuxd and moral deve- 
lopment between one of her children and the others ; 
and accounted for this difference by the fact, that, during 
pregnancy, she received intelligence that the crew of 
the ship, on board of which was her son, had mutinied 
— that when the ship arrived in the West Indies, some 
of the mutineers, and also her son, had been put in irons 
— and that they were all to be sent home for triaL This 
intelligence acted so strongly upon her, that she suffered 
B temporary alienation of judgment. The report turned 
out to be erroneous, but this did not avert the conse- 
quences of the agitated state of the mother's feelings 
upon the daughter she afterwards gave birth to. That 
daughter is now a woman, but she is and will continue 
to be a being of impulses, incapable of reflection, and in 
other respects greatly inferior to her listers. " 

Shakspeare seems to recognise the law of the trans- 
mission of temporary mental qualities, so much insisted 
on in the text : — 

•* Come on, ye coward* ; ye were got In fear. 
Though ye were bom In Rome.** 

C9riolanv9, Act 1. Sc. 6. 



A gentleman, who has paid much attention to the 
rearing of horses, informed me, that the male race- 
horse, when excited, but not exhausted, by running, has 
been found by experience to be in the most favourable 
condition for transmitting swiftness and vivacity to his 
offspring. Another gentleman stated, that he was him- 
self present when the pale grey colour of a male horse 
was objected to ; that the groom thereupcm presented 
before the eyes of the male another female from the 
stable, of a very particular but pleading variety of 
colours, asserting that the latter would determine the 
complexion of the offspring ; and that in point of fact 
it did so. The experiment was tried in the case of a 
second female, and the result was so completely the 
same, that the two young horses, in point of colour, 
could scarcely be distinguished although their spots 
were extremely uncommon. The account of Laban and 
the peeled rods laid before the cattle to produce spotted 
calves, is an example of the same kind. 

The subjoined observations are extracted from ** Out- 
lines of the Veterinary Art, by Delabere Blaine," Sd 
edition, London, 1826, p. 8i'7 :— " That the organisa- 
tion of the mare, her qualities, and even her diseases, 
are imprinted on her offspring, is hardly to be wonder- 
ed at ; but how are we to account for the effects which 
even her imagination has over the young within ? — and 
that such is the case, we have innumerable proofs. As 
early as the patriarchal time, the fact was known and 
acted on. These anomalies in the gestation of the horse 
are less frequent than in the more closely domesticated 
animals, as d<^ ; yet there are not wanting instances 
of these mental impressions sinking deeply into the 
mind of the mare also, and being called into recollec- 
tion and action in every future pr^piancy. Lord Mor- 
ton bred from a male quagga and a chestnut mare. The 
mare was afterwards bred from by a black Arabian horse ; 
but still the progeny exhibited, in colour and mane, a 
striking resemblance to the quagga. D. Giles, Esq. 
had a sow of the black and white kind, which was bred 
from by a boar of the wild breed, of a deep chestnut 
colour : the pigs produced by this intercourse were duly 
mixed, the colour of the boar being in some very predo- 
minant. The sow was i^lerwards bred from by two of 
Mr Western's boars, and in both instances chestnut 
marks were prevalent in the latter, which in other in- 
stances had never presented any appearance of the kind. 
— PkU. Trans. \8'2i. See many other instances detail- 
ed in the Canine Patludogy^ dd edition, p. 04." 

The same writer gives some interesting details to 
shew the necessity for attending to the qualities of both 
parents in the breeding of horses. " The general cha- 
racteristic form of the animal," says he, "■ is arbitrarily 
fettled by nature, but the individuiillties of character in 



the separate organs is divided between the parents in 
nearly equal proportions.* This is exemplified in the 
breed which arises from the intermixture of the blood 
with the cart breed, where the extreme difference in 
form and character is nicely blended, yet the peculiari- 
ties of each remain distinguishable.! This proves the 
great error committed by the generality of farmers and 
small breeders, who, careless about the dam, breed from 
any mare they happen to possess or can procure, though 
it may even be unfitted for work by disease or age ; 
and expect, provided they gain a leap from a tolerable 
stallion, to procure a valuable progeny. But it is in 
vain to hope for good form and useful qualities under 
such circumstances ; for it will be generally found that 
the properties of each parent are equally proportioned 
in the progeny — and this fact is so well known to judi- 
cious breeders that they select both sire and dam with 
equal care. This dependence on the law by which the 
distribution of form and qualities is equally dependent 
on both parents, leads to the correction of defects in 
particular breeds, by selecting one parent eminent for 
a form or quali^ for which the other is as notoriously 
defective. Should a mare, otherwise valuable, present a 
low heavy forehand beyond even that which is her sexual 
characteristic, by choosing her a male more than usu- 
ally thin and elevated in his crest, the defect will be 
remedied ; whereas, if this be not attended to, whatever 
other properties each may possess, a serious defect is 
propagated and increased, and the produce can be of 
little value. It is also by a judicious attention to these 
circumstances that particular breeds are preserved with 
their original integrity, or new varieties introduced." — 
'* It is by the choice of such parents as have the speci- 
fied and definite form in the greatest perfection that we 
are enabled in the progeny to perpetuate the same, and 
by future selections to improve it. The merits and de- 
fects of each parent should be previously subjected to 
carefid examination ; and it is only by a judicious ba- 
lancing of the one against the other that perfect snccea 
is to be expected. It is thus that our racers have out- 
stripped all competitors ; it is thus that a Russell, t 
Coke, a Bakewell, and an Ellman, have raised our ru- 
minants to their present state ; and it is by the same 
art that a Meynell, a Rivers, or a Topham, have pro- 
duced unrivalled dogs. Our power over the animal 
form and qualities, by the selection of parents, and sub- 
jecting their progeny to particular nurture, careful do- 
mestication, restraint and discipline, is truly surprising. 
Tbe shepherd's dog is in some breeds bom with a short 
Uul ; thus the very base of the machine, that which of 
all the paris is the least subjected to alteration by any 
physical or moral agency, the bones, even become sub- 
jected to our caprice. The Hereford ox can be bred to 
a white face, or a half white face, and the length of tbe 
horns of others can be ensured to an Inch. The Spital- 
fields weavers assert that they can ensure almost to a 
certainty in the Marlborough breed of spaniels, which 
flourishes among them, any given quantity of colour, 
length of coat and texture of it, and regulate ita dispo- 
sition to curl or remain straight. The colour of tbe 
game-cock is arbitrarily imposed by the handler and 



• ** It is by no means intended here to deny that the exter- 
nal characters of some breeds are not principally deriTed 
from the male, and of others from the female ; but these ano- 
malieR, fur which we cannot account, do not tend to alt«r tiie 
{Tcneral ftimilitude obacnred tuwiirds botb parents. In the 
multiparouR animals, it is often obserred that the infloence 
of one parent preponderates in a part of the progeny, and <A 
the other in another part of it. Thns it happens that, when 
H pointer and setter breed together, it is not unusual to find 
part of the t« helps almost perfect pointers, and the remain* 
der as nearly true setters.** 

t ** The hybrid mule divides in eqiuU proportions the «quio« 
and asinine character* ; at the same time it most be allowed 
timt the hinny, or produce of the stallion asid SMa, it more al- 
liM to tlie horse than the mule, or progeny fhm Ibamalean 
and marc.** 
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Mcr ; and the experienced pigeon-fkncier can breed 
t»a feather. It should not be loit sight of, that qnali- 
tisi, ai well mental as personal, are also to be cultivat- 
dl wad handed dctwn in the breed. Many qualities may 
k eooaidered as dependent on the organisation ; such 
■t haidihood, particular excellence in one pace, &c. 
Ihssa, it may be expected, « pHoH^ might be perpetu- 
Msd ; and we are not surprised at a son of Eclipse or 
Hsl/diem having speed in his gallop, or the produce of 
I Horfblk trotter excelling in that pace ; bat it is not 
qaally taken into the account that temper, courage, do- 
dlltj, and patience under restraint, are equally handed 
isira in hereditary deaoent as the peculiarities of form." 
-P. 391-<3S3. 

Mr Blaine expresses himself not hostile to in-«nd-in 
hneding ; in defence of which he adduces several argu- 
■ntfl and anthorities, as well as his own experience, 
and s^s he " could quote innumerable other autbori- 
tios" to the same effect. " But candour," he adds, *< ob- 
Ugea me also to own, that there exists a large number 
of able antagonists to it also. My limits only allow me 
to add, that many practical breeders who are averse to 
breeding in succession from near relationship by blood, 
■ra favourable to it In a remote degree, which is parti- 
ealarly the case with some rearers of game-fowls, who 
seek the intercourse of a third remove, which they call 
a * mkk.* From these conflicting testimonies, the mat- 
ter will, with many, be considered as problematical. 
With me, the only arguments against it which it ap- 
yean cannot be satisfactorily answered are, that as he- 
reditary diseases in some breeds are considerable, by 
this mode of breeding they would be perpetuated and 
probably increased ; and likewise, that when breeding 
by relationship is a settled practice, accidental defects 
are too apt to be passed over unobserved." — P. dS5. 

Mr Blaine notices also a very important circumstance 
in relation to hereditary transmission — what is popu- 
larly denominated breeding back: that is to say, the ap- 
pearance in the second or third generation, of qualities 
of the progenitors, not observable in the first genera- 
tion. ** It is observed," he says, ** that the progeny of 
the horse, cf man, and of most domestic animals, shall 
bear a more striking resemblance to the grand-dam or 
grandfather than to their own Immediate parents. It 
is eivident that this Is more likely where a common cha- 
racter has been preserved during successive generations, 
or. In turf language, where the blood has been preserv- 
ed pare. A practical hint naturally presents itself on 
the extreme importance, therefore, of admitting no ac- 
cidental admixture of blood, where it is peculiarly re- 
quisite that it should flow in true lineal descent ; see- 
ing that Its debasing consequences are carried through 
whole generations, and unexpectedly appear In a third 
or fourth."— P. 326. 

Dr Elliotson, In a note to the fourth edition of his 
Translation of Blumenbach's Physiology, p. 609, ob- 
aerves, that '* experience teaches us that changes brought 
about in an animal after birth are not In general trana- 
mltted to the offspring. The causes of change in a spe- 
dee must therefore operate, not by altering the parents, 
bat by disposing them to produce an oflDipring more or 
lees different from themselves. Such Is John Hunter's 
view of the question, and it Is certainly confirmed by 
every fact. I fear that John Hunter has not generally 
the credit of this observation, but the following passage 
ahews it to be clearly his : — * As animals are known to 
produce young which are different from themselves in 
colour, form, and disposition, arising fVom what may 
be called the unnatural mode of life. It shews this co- 
rloos power of accommodation in the animal economy, 
that although education can produce no change In the 
colour, form, or disposition of the animal, yet It is c»- 
peble of producing a principle which becomes so natu- 
ral to the animal, that it shall beget young different in 
colour and form ; and so altered in disposition as to be 
more easily trained up to the oflloet in which Umj hava 



been osually employed ; and having these dispositions 
suitable to such changes of form.' — Hunter on the Wolf, 
Jackal, and Dug.'* Dr EUiotson adds a variety of illoa* 
tratlons, to which the reader is referred. 

It is stated by Dr W. C. Edwards, in the work al- 
luded to in No. v. of this appendix, that when animals 
of different species are crossed, they produce an *nt«i*i 
of an Intermediate type, or a mule ; but that when dif- 
ferent varieties of the same species are mixed, the ra- 
suit is often quite different M. Coladon of Geneva, 
he says, made a very striking experiment, which bean 
strongly on this point. He procured a great number 
of white mice, as well as of common brown mice, studied 
their habits, and found means to cause them to breed. 
In his experiments he always put together mice of 
different colours, expecting a mixed race ; but this did 
not occur in one instance. All the young mice wera 
either white or brown, but each type was produced 
always In a state of purity. Even In the case of va- 
rieties of the same species, adds Dr Edwaids, we have 
an intermediate type or mule ; but this Is when the 
varieties differ most Arom each other: when, as in 
the case of the mice, they approach very nearly, mulei 
are not produced* In both cases we see one common 
principle, namely, that the mother often produces a 
being of a type different from her own — less so, how- 
ever. In the latter case. This principle Is seen even in 
the same variety ; for here also the mother, in pn>- 
dudng a male, gives birth to a being whose type dif- 
fers, and in some cases differs very much, from her own. 
Now, says Dr E., the same is oMerved in man. The 
varieties which differ most strongly, such as the Negro 
and white, when crossed, produce mulattoes ; and when 
varieties more nearly resembling each other are crossed, 
the descendants sometimes resemble one parent, scnne- 
tlmes the other, sometimes both. This Dr Edwaidi 
looks upon as the causa of the great variety observable 
In modem nations ; among which, however, he thinks 
we can always observe specimens of the pure typea 
which have entered Into their composition. Thus, 
even If two races having considerable resemblance to 
each other, and in equal numbers, were to mix without 
limitation, the original types would still. In his opinion, 
fluently occur in their descendants. Dr Edwaids 
very ingeniously applies to the elucidation fA history, 
these and other principles connected with the phy- 
siological characteristics of races of mankind. For 
details, I refer to the Phrenological Journal, voL ix. 
p. 97-108. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. I., 
there are several valuable articles illustrative of here- 
ditary transmission In the inferior animals. I select 
the following examples : — 

*' Every one knows that the hen of any biid will lay 
eggs although no male be permitted to come near her ; 
and that those eggs are only wanting in the vital prin- 
ciple which the impr^^tion of the male conveys to 
them. Here, then, we see the female able to make an 
egg, with yolk and white, shell and every part, just as 
it ought to be, so that we might, at the first glance, 
suppose that here, at all events, the female has the 
greatest Influence. But see the change which the male 
produces. Put a Bantam cock to a Uurge-siaed hen, 
and she will Instantly lay a small agg ; the chick will 
be short In the leg, have feathers to the foot, and pat 
on the appearance of the cock : so that It is a fre- 
quent complaint where Bantams are kept, that they 
make the hens lay small eggs, and spoil the breed. 
Reverse the case ; put a large dunghill cock to Bantam 
hens, and instantly they will lay larger eggs, and the 
chicks will be good-slsed birds, and the Bantam will 
have nearly dimppeared. Here, then, are a number of 
facts known to every one, or at least open to be known 
by every one, clearly proving the influence of the mala 
in some animab ; and as I hold it to be an axiom that 
nature never acts by contraries, never outn^ea tba law 
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cIcBrlj- filed in one epeciea, hy sdoplinK the opposite 
course in auutber— thenfore. u io tht esse or an eiiui- 
lalcrol Iriuigle on the length of one side being given, 
wo eta Willi certaintj- demonstrate that of (lie reuiiju- 
ing : so, hsving foon J these iawn to exist in one race 
of uiimilB, WD ue entitled Id aAiume that eTer; species 
is subjected to the self-aune roles— the whole bearing, 
la fact, the same relidoa to cacb other as (he radii oTa 

Verj- young bens Isy small eggs : but a breeder of 
fowls will never set these to be liatched. 
itaimals produced would he feeble nnd impciTectl; de- 
veloped. He leleeu the largest and freshest eggs, nnil 
endeavoun to rear the bealtbiot stock possible. 
" J mtlkBd of ottaltUng a greater aiimfier o/ Ont Stx, a 

Hf ojiriia of Ike Pr^rletor. ia Ike Brndi»g of LIr, 

S(oot."— Extracted from the Ouarlerly Journal ol 

Agiicolture, No. 1. p. 63. 

" Id the Annaieg de I'Agricullure Fruifaise, lols. 
37 ind 38, wime very interesting experiment* are re- 
corded, which have lately been lusde Id PrBDce. on the 
Breeding of Live Stock. M. Charles Girou de Baza 
reingues proposed at a meeting of the Agricultural 8u- 
iloljf of Severac, on the 3d of Jnlj- I8i0, to dlvida s 
fluck of sheep into t»D equfd puna, so that D grebtei 
number of males or female*, nt the choice of the pro- 
prietor, should be produced from eorb of them. Two 
of the metflbers of the Socie^ offered their flocks to "be- 
come the subjects of bis eiperiment«, and the rerullt 
have now been communicated, wl 
with the BDthor's expectation 

ing manner; — He reoouimenueu yerj young nnis to 
be put to the Suck of ewv, tVaio which the proprietor 
wished the grofcter n umber of fcmtlea in their offspring ; 
aod ahio. that, durinft the ■eMon when the rams were 
with the Bwes, they should have more ahnndani pastore 
than the other ; while, to the flock from which the pro- 
prietor wisbed to obtain male luuhH chiefly, he recom- 
meiuled him to put strong and vigorous nuns four or 
five jreanold. The following tubular view contains the 
result of this experineut : — 



IS conducted in the folloi 



^,.,X,.„ 



.r ,.,«.. 



th't'o'lhiro" 



onlhMl •! 



are able to detect it. 



" The geoenl law, a 
■Mms to be. that, when animius are in gooa ooiuiiiidd. 
plantinilly supplied with food, and kept fitim hreeiling 
a* hM ai thej might do, they are most likely to pro- 
Juce fbmalea. Or. in other words, when a ran of ani- 
mals i) In rircnmstuieea fkvoiirable for its Inersaae, na- 

^^^ animals tbat do not pair, is taunt etneUnt for inere**- 

^^^^ Ing the DUuilHin uf the tace : But If they are in ■ bad 

^^B cllnut* or on stintetl paslnre. or If they have alniBdy 

^^^H given birth to a namerous oflVjirlug, tlM« tiatare, *vt- 

^^^H ting limits to the increase of the race, producei more 

^^^P Rules than females. Yet. perhape, it may lu pretna- 

^^^P tun to attempt to deduce any hiw from experimenii 

^^^ which hare not yetbMainffldentlysilended. M.Oimu 

^^^^ b dliptaed to asorlbe much of the eflVcl to the age of 

^^^K UMfWD, lnd>p«nd«ntaf UMCoadltlon of thaiw«." 




EoctAtioji IK aEtnuirr. 
Text, p. 49. 
" It cannot be atti^ther foreiga to tutural Uitca 
says Mr I.,uudon, " to notice the inflnuica of dim 
food, and political and religious reguJatioiu, on Qtt 
man spedes ; and we are QDwilUng to leave Genu 
without Biying something on so interwtlog a poopll 
the Germans. It will not he denied that men i> sob- 
ject tu the same laws as other animals, and that hli i 
tural or inhom character must depend princlpdly i 
the climate and pniducte of the soil where be it plagi 
Hi) faclltioui or civilised character will a> CMUll 
depend on his education, taking that word in itami 
Bxtensivo semse.as including parental care uid eiaap 
Bcholastic tuition, religion, and government. Iowa 
fertile countries, where nature produces everytUn 
fpontaneously, man becomes inactive, and has natovrilj 
few labours and few enjoyments. In extremely " 
and inboii[dtable climate*, the enjoyment* of mat 
also few, because the labour necesaarj' to overeotn 
tural objects is too great for his powers. It a 

favourable for human happineiis than eilhei 

but whether such are at oil timea lempentt 

many ports of Italy and Spain, or such as or 

ly temperate and nrere, as those of the soatb ttO» 

many and the north of France, are the be«. tW^fM- 

haps be doubted. It appears that a climate whu« Ifel 



ninaau 
aathi^* 



iracler. by the i 



asideral 






e lay! 



the article uf clolhitig fo 
rate, the health, other circi 
artificial atmosphen 



easily which it inlaai rf 
id labour IJ 

■tan 



rable 



it impaired by tl 
during the wial 
must neccsnrily 
charaster. Supposing, therefore, all the artifidal ri^ 
cumatanccB to be the same In two climatos. such H IM 
of the south of Oermany. and that of Italy or tk* Mi- 
tral parts of France, it seems reasonable tu eiadld* 
that man would attain to n higher degree oTpsiriMkM 
in the latter climates than in the former. So mocb t» 
our theory of the influence of soU and climjue on nas; 
and, fur farther details, we refer the reader to Dr tU- 



■' Of all the artificial n 
lich influence the choncti 
allowed to be the grei 



xidonti 



personal eilurotloB B>tf 
; and next. rwllxioB mi 
gtivemmeni. itjooner oi life, occupations, and punoll^ 
and even amuiementi, have an important influcDca. Tb 
do mora than premise the^e matters, would ba qbhU- 
able to this Magoiine : but what has been said bM^H 
necessary as an inlrodnctian to what ia to fbllow. 

" Applying the above theory to the ihrev tmttt d 
(3«rmanj which we have passed through, WsrUmtMK 

teem thvourable in tbe second degree : educalicu. M • 



a is. 
ointrlaa 



whole, more simple than in mnie at 
the laws and guvemmenli seem, at 

tional merit«Bnd impartial ailministratiun. tot^M 

iy people In Europe. The manner uf lifa.or ocsr 

patlon.ischleByagricultunil : which, though ootlbvow* 

■ e to luxury or reflncment. seems, wilhont danbt, *r 

great mass of the people, the happieit modaef «3(fa»- 

o. Lonal and pereonal attaclmifnti an iiiili wll| 

to be etsenltal sources of happiness ; and la "OBIIf 

till. fe«Ung be gnlified » eauly ami afhctwdljr m 

ihepomenlonof land. In the three oonntria owdL 

the great majority of tbe population 

perpottUly. of a portinn of the soil, dtlw ■ 



;^°«jg|. 
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rietors or m perpetual renters. Thig state of things 
* from being favourable to what is called making 
»jr ; but it is highly favourable to health and ooa- 
Dcnt. It is a great deal for a poor man to have 
thing which he can call his own; something 
rhich he can bestow labour, and from which he 

in consequence, extract enjoyment. The abso- 

nccestiitics of life are few, and derived directly 

the (toil : the labouring man, therefore, who has a 

e and a few twhU of land, is certain of a home and 

; he increaxes the interest of his home by a wife ; 

parental cnre and solicitude, with connubial and 
. attachment, fill up the measure of his happiness. 
M are the essential purposes and enjoyments of life, 
ill nature intended for all men ; which the poor man 
«njoy as well as the rich ; and for which no other 
yment, either of the rich or the poor, the wise or 

learned, can entirely compensate. In no part of 
ope have we seen, or thought we have seen, these 
ijmcnts so generally dif!\ised as in the countries we 
B recently paj«Hed through, and more especially Wur- 
berg. Wo entered on these countries, expecting to 

the people not much better off than in France : but 
sottld not resist the conviction produced bj constant 
nrvation, and the result of various inquiry, that com- 
and happiness exist to a much greater d^ree among 
labouring classes of society in the south of Qormany, 
I they do in Britain. The people, at first sight, have 
llder and more civilized aspect. The dress of the 
itry labourers, male and female, does not consist of 
, fine materials as in England ; but one part of the 
s is of a quality consistent with the others, and the 
le is in a superior style, compared with the dress of 
>ther classes of society. There is no such thing, in 
part of Germany, as a man or woman in rags, or 
t a coat or gown of the best quality, and the hat or 
iing«t in tatters, as is frequently the case, not only 
:ig labourers, but even among mechanicSf in £ng- 
. In short, the dress in Germany is in much better 
dng. Both men and women of the labouring class 

are more intelligent in their aspect, much more 

ami polite on a first acquaintance, and much better 
iah^ with conversation than the British labourers, 
it struck us particularly were, the great rarity of 
ptions to this general description, the general ani- 
lity of manner and character throughout the whole 
I try. and the total absence of public beggars. On 
liry, we found that there were few or no poor fup- 
ed publicly, though every parish is obliged to snp- 
: its poor when unable to work ; and also, that there 
a few people in prison, either for debt or for crime 
ny kind. 

This state of things more particularly applief to 
rtemberg : and the causes, we think, may be very 
\y traced. The first and principal cause is a law 
tecting schools, which has existed, more or less, in 
Ktates of the south of Germany for above a century, 
which has been greatly improved within the last 
ty years. By this law, parents are compelled to send 
r children to school, from the age of six to fourteen 
ra, where they must be taught reading, writing, and 
hmetic, but where they may acquire as much addi- 
,al instruction in other branches as their parents 
lae to pay for. To many of the schools of Bavaria 
:e gardens are attached, in which the boys are taught 
principal operations of agriculture and gardening in 
r hours of play ; and, in all the schools of the three 
es, the girls, in addition to the same instruction as 
boys, are taught knitting, sewing, embroidery, &c 
a the duty of the police and priest (which may be 
sidered equivalent to our parish vestries) of each 
imune or parish, to see that the law is dnly executed, 

children sent regularly, and instructed daily. If 

parents are partially or wholly unable to ptj for 
ir children, the commune makes ap the defidency. 
igion is taught by the priest of the village or ham- 



let : and where, as is frequently the case in Wurtem- 
berg, there are two or three religions in one parish, each 
child is taught by the priest of its parents ; all of which 
priests are, from their office, members of the committee 
or vestry of the commune. The priest or priests of the 
parish have the regular inspection of the schoolmaster, 
and are required by the government to see that he does 
his duty ; while each priest, at the same time, sees that 
the children of his floek attend regularly. After the 
child has been the appointed number of years at school, 
it receives from the schoolmaster, and the priest of the 
religion to which it belongs, a certificate, without which 
it cannot procure employment. To employ any person 
under twenty-one, without such a certificate, is illegal, 
and punished by a fixed fine, as is almost every other 
offence in this part of Germany ; and the fines are never 
remitted, which makes punishment always certain. The 
schoolmaster is paid much in the same way as in Scot- 
land ; by a house, a garden, and sometimes, a field, and 
by a small salary from the parish ; and by fixed rates 
for the children. 

" A second law, which is coe^'al with the school-law, 
rendsrt H UUgal for asy foung man to many befort kt it 
Itreniy-Jlrs, or any gounff woman btfort ikt it tigkUen ; 
and a young man, at whatever age he wishes to marry, 
must shew to the police and the priest of the commune 
where he resides, that kt it •hit, and hat tkt protptet, to 
providt for a vsift and family, 

** There are minor causes, but these two laws, and the 
general possession of land both by labourers and tradee- 
men, are the chief. Amongst the minor causes are the 
general simplicity of their forms of religion, and uni- 
versal toleration ; even the Catholic faith in Wurtem- 
berg is unaitendied with the ceremony and spectacle 
with which it is exhibited in various parts of Germany 
and France. The equal footing on which the different 
religions are placed, is also fkroiuable to liberality of 
sentiment and good neighbourhood. That particular 
mildness of feature and character, so different tnxa what 
is met with in the labouring classes in England, is no 
doubt partly owing to the greater proportion of vege- 
tables and fruits which enter into the general diet of 
the popnlation ; the almost total abstinence fW>m strong 
liquors or spirits, the general drink being wine ;. and, 
perhape, to the almost unremitted smoking of tobacco 
fVom morning to night.'* — Magatint of Natnral Hittorg, 

No. IX. — DXATD. 

Text, p. 68. 

The fact of a decrease in the mortality of England is 
strikingly supported by the following extract from the 
Scotsman of I6th April 18S8. It is well known that 
this paper is edited by Mr Charles Madaren, a gentle- 
man whose extensive information, and scrupulous re- 
gard to accuracy and truth, stamp the highest value on 
his statements of fact ; and whose profound and com- 
prehensive intellect warrants a well-grounded reliance 
on his philosophical condusions. 

" DiMivisHKO MoBTALiTT IN ExoLAHn.— The dimi- 
nation of the annual mortality in England amidst an 
alleged increase of crime, misery, and pauperism, Is an 
extraordinary and startling fact, which merits a more 
careful investigation than it has received. We have 
not time to go deeply into the subject ; bat we shall 
offer a remark or two on the question, how the appa- 
rent annual mortality is affected by the introdnction of 
the cow-pox, and the stationary or progressive state of 
the population. In 1780, according to Bfr Rickman, 
the annual deaths were 1 in 40, or cnt-forOttk part of 
the population died every year ; in 18SI, the propor- 
tion was 1 in 68. It follows, that, out of any given 
number of persons, 1000 or 10,000, scarcely more than 
two deaths take place now for three that took place in 
1780, or the mortality has diminished 46 per cent. The 
I parochial registers of burials in England, fh>m which 
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this ttatement is derived, are known to be incorrect ; 
but M they continue to be kept without alteration in 
th« same way, the errors of one year are justly conceiv- 
ed to balance tho^e of another, and they thus afford 
eomparatire results, upon which considerable reliance 
may be placed. 

" A community is made up of persons of many va- 
rious ages, among whom the law of mortality is very 
different. Thus, according to the Swedish tables, the 
deaths among children from the moment of birth up to 
10 years of age, are I in 32 per annum ; iVom 10 to SO, 
the deaths are only 1 in 186. Among the old, again, 
mortality is of course great. From 70 to 80, the deaths 
are 1 in 9 ; from 80 to 90 they are 1 in 4. Now, a com- 
munity like that of New York or Ohio, where mar- 
riages are made early and the births are numerous, ne- 
cesnrily contains a large proportion of young persons, 
among whom the proportional mortality is low, and a 
small prop9rtion of the old, who die off rapidly. A 
community in whidi the birtlis are numerous, is like a 
regiment receiving a vast number of young and healthy 
recruits, and in wliich, of course, as a whole, the annual 
deaths will be few compared with those in another re- 
giment chiefly filled with veterans, though among the 
persons at any particular age, such as 20, 40, or 50, the 
mortality will be as great in the one regiment as in the 
other. It may thus happen, that the annual mortality 
among 1000 persons in Ohio may be considerably less 
than in France, while the ExpectaHom of Life, or the 
chance which an individual lias to reach to a certain 
age, may be no greater in the former country than in 
the latter ; and hence we see that a diminution in the 
rate of mortality is not a certain proof of an increase in 
the value of life, or an improvement in the condition of 
the people. 

** But the effect produced by an increased number of 
births is less than might be imagined, owing to the very 
great mortality among infimts in the first year of their 
age. Not having time for the calculations necessary to 
get at the precise result, which are pretty complex, we 
avail ourselves of some statements given by Mr Milne 
in his work on Annuities. Taking the Swedish tables 
as a basis, and supposing the law of mortality to remain 
the same for each period of life, he has compared the 
proportional number of deaths in a population which is 
stationary, and in one which increases 16 per cent, in 
SO years. The result is, that when the mortality in 
the stationary society is one in 36.13, that in the pro- 
gressive society is one in 37.33, a difference equal to 
8^ per cent. Now, the population of England and 
Wales increased 34.3 per cent, in the 20 years ending 
in 1821, but in the interval fVom 1811 to 1821, the 
rate was equivalent to 39^ per cent, upon 20 years ; 
and the apparent diminution of mortality arising fVom 
this circumstance must of course liave been about 8^ per 
cent. We are assuming, however, that the population 
was absolutely stationary at 1780, which was not the 
case. According to Mr Milne (p. 437), the average an- 
nual increase in the five years ending 1784, was 1 in 
66 ; in the ten years ending 1821, according to the 
census, it was 1 in 60. Deducting, then, the propor- 
tional part corresponding to the former, which is 3^, 
there remains 6|. If Mr Milne's Tables, therefore, are 
correct, we may infer thai the progreteire etate cf the popu- 
toHon eaueet a diminution of 5^ per cent, in the annual wtor- 
talitf — a diminution which is only apparent, because it 
arises entirely from the great proportion of births, and 
is not accompanied with any real increase in the value 
of human life. 

** A much greater change — not apparent but real — 
was produced by the introduction of vaccination in 1 798. 
It was computed, that, in 1796, when the population of 
the British Isles was 16,000,000, the deaths produced 
by the small-pox amounted to 36,000, or nearly 1 1 per 
cent, of the whole annual mortality. (See article Vacci- 
nation in the Supplement to Encyclopsedia Brittannica, 



p. 713.) Now, since not more than one case in 830 ta 
minates fatally under the cow-pox system, mther d 
rectly by the primary infection, or fti>m the other di 
eases supervening ; the whole of the young persons d 
stroyed by the small-pox might be considered as saw 
were vaccination universal, and always properly pi 
formed. This is not precisely the case, but one ore 
and a half per cent will cover the deficiencies ; aadi 
may therefore conclude, that tiacdnatiom haa dimiaiak 
the annual wtortaUlf fuUy nine per cent. After we k 
arrived at this conclusion by the process described, ' 
found it confirmed by the authority of Mr Milne, w 
estimates, in a note to one of his l^les, that the w 
tality of I in 40 would be diminished to 1 in 43^5. 
exterminating the small-pox. Now this is almost p 
eisely 9 pw cent. 

" We stated, that the diminution of the annual m 
tality between 1790 and 1821 was 45 par cent., aooo 
ing to Mr Rickman. If we deduct firom this 9 per a 
for the effect of vaccination, and 6 per cent, as « 
apparent, resulting from the increasing proportSoe 
births — 31 per cent, remains, which, we apprekad, 
only be accounted for by an improttmeni in the habiU, i 
rah, and phyeical condition of the people. Independeat 
then, of the two causes alluded to, the value of bu 
life since 1780 has increased in a ratio which would 
minish the annual mortality from 1 in 40 to 1 in 59i 
a fact which is indisputably of great importance, i 
worth volumes of declamation in illustrating the t 
situation of the labouring classes. We have foon 
our conclusion on data deriv(>d entirely fW>m Eagi 
returns ; but there is no doubt that it applies equ 
to Scotland. It is consoling to find, from this t< 
unexceptionable species of evidence, that though tb 
is much privation and suffering in the country, the 
tuation of the people has been, on the whole, progi 
sively improving during the last forty years. But b 
much greater would the advance have been, had tl 
been less taxed, and better treated ! and how much ro 
is there still for future amelioration, by sprea^ng 
struction, amending our laws, lessening the temptad 
to crime, and improving the means of correction i 
reform ! In the mean time, it ought to be soms 
oouragement to pliilanthropy to learn that it has not 
struggle against invincible obstacles, and that r 
when the prospect was least cheering to the eye, 
efforts were silently benefiting society." 

Extract from Edinburgh Advertiser, 1 3th Jann 
1829 : ** The following comparative table of the s 
rage duration of life at Geneva, during the last 2 
years, is very remarkable. The growing improvem 
affords a striking proof of tlie benefits resulting ft 
the progress of civilization and the useM arts. 

Average doralioB. 

Tears. Months. 

18 5 

23 6 

32 

33 7 
88 6 
38 10" 



From 1560 to 1600, 
1604 to 1700, 
1701 to 1760, 
1761 to 1800, 
1801 to 1814, 
1816 to 1826, 



It has been mentioned to me, that the late Dr Moi 
in his anatomical lectures, stated, that, as ftr « 
could observe, the human body, as a machine, wm ] 
feet — that it bore within itself no marks by whidi 
could possibly predict its decay — that it was apparsi 
calculated to go on for ever — and that we learned c 
by experience that it would not do so ; and some ] 
sons have conceived this to be an authority sf^ainst 
doctrine maintidned in Chap. III. Sect. 2, that di 
is apparently inherent in oiganisation. In answc 
beg to observe, that if we were to look at the sun < 
for one moment of time, say at noon, no drcumsti 
in its appearance would indicate that it had ever ri 
or that it would ever set ; but if we had traced its 
gress from the horison to the meridian, and down %{ 
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till the long shadows of evening prevfdied, we ihoold 
have ample {^rounds for inferring, that, if the same causes 
that had produced these changes continued to operate, 
it would undoubtedly at length disappear. In the 
same way. if we were to confine our observations on the 
human body to a mere point of time, it is certain that, 
from the appearances of that moment, we could not in- 
fer that it had grown up by gradual increase, or that 
it would decay : but this is the case only because our 
faculties are not fitted to penetrate into the essential 
nature and dependences of things. Any man who had 
seen the body decrease in old age, could, without hesi- 
tation, predicate, that, if the same causes which had 
produced that effect went on operating, dissolution 
would at last inevitably occur ; and, if his Causality 
were well developed, he would not hesitate to say that 
a atute of the decrease and dissolution must exist, al- 
though he could not tell by examining the body what 
It was. By analysing alcohol, no person could predi- 
cate, independently of experience, that it would produce 
Intoxication ; and, nevertheless, there must be a cause 
In the constitution of the alcohol, in that of the body, 
and in the relationship between them, why it produces 
this effect. The notion, therefore, of Dr Monro, does 
not prove that death is not an essential law of oi^^ 
nisation, but only that the human faculties are not able, 
by dissection, to discover tliat the cause of it is inherent 
in the bodily constitution itself. It does not follow, 
however, that this inference may not be legitimately 
drawn from phenomena collected fh>m the whole period 
of corporeal existence. 

No. X. — IXFRIXOEMEXT OF MORAL LaW8. 

Text, p. 64. 

The deterioration of the operative classes of Britain, 
which I attribute to excessive labour, joined with great 
alternations of high and low wages, and occasionally 
with absolute idleness and want, is illustrated by the 
follow^ing extract from a Report on Emigration, by a 
Committee of the House of Commons : — 

** Joseph Foster, a weaver, and one of the deputies 
of an emigration society in Glasgow, states that Uie la- 
bour is all paid by the piece ; the houn of worlcing are 
various, sometimes eighteen or nineteen out of twenty- 
fuur, and even all night once or twice a-weelc; and 
that the wages made by such labour, af^r deducting 
the necessary expenses, will not amount to more than 
4b. Cd. to 7s. per week, some kinds of work paying better 
than othen. When he commenced as a weaver, from 
1 8(M) to 180S, the same amount of labour that now yields 
4«. 6d. or 58. would have yielded :20b. There are about 
11.000 hand-looms going in Glasgow and iU suburbs, 
some of which are worked by boys and girls, and he 
estimates the average net earnings of each hand-weaver 
at 5s. rd. The principal subsistence of the weaven is 
oatmeal and pototoes, with occasionally some salt her- 
rings. 

'* Migor Thomas Moodie, who had made carefhl in- 
quiries into the state of the poor at Manchester, states, 
that the calico and other light plain work at Bolton and 
Blackburn yields the weaver fVom 48. to 5s. per week, 
by fourteen hours of daily labour. In the power-loom 
work, one man attends two looms, and earns from Ts. 6d. 
to 14s. per week, according to the fineness of the work. 
He understood that, during the last ten yean, weaven' 
wages had fallen on an average about ISs. per week. 

*' Mr Thomas Hutton, manufacturer, Carlisle, states, 
that there are in Carlisle and its neighbourhood about 
5500 families, or fVom 18,000 to 20,000 persons depen- 
dent on weaving. They are ail hand- weaven, and are 
BOW in a very depressed state, in consequence of the 
increase of power-loom and laictory weaving in Man- 



chester and elsewhera.* Taking fifteen of his men, he 
finds that five of them, who are emplc^ed on the best 
work, had earned 58. 6d. per week for the preceding 
month, deducting the necessary expensee of loom -rent, 
candles, tackling, &c. ; the next five, who an upon 
work of the second quality, earned 38. lid.; and the 
third five earned da. 7id. per week. They work from 
fourteen to sixteen houn a- day, and live chiefly on po- 
tatoes, butter- milk, and herrings. 

*' Mr W. H. Hyett, Secretary to the Charity Com- 
mittee in I»ndon, gives a detailed statement, to show, 
that. In the Hundred of Blackburn, comprising a popu- 
lation of 1 50,000 persons. 90,000 were out of employ- 
ment in 18:^6 ! In April last, when he gave his evidence 
before the C^iromittee, these persons had generally found 
work again, but at very low wages. They wera labour- 
ing from twelve to fourteen houn a^lay, and gaining 
fVom 4s. to 58. 6d. per week. 

** Ejrirart from Lord Advocate Sir WiUiam Bae'a SpMck 
in the House of Commons, Uih March 1828, oa iU 
additional OrcuU Court of Glatgott, 

** The Lord Advocate, in rising to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to * authorize an additional Conrt of 
Justiciary to be held at Glasgow, and to facilitate cri* 
minal trial in Scotland,' said, be did not anticipate any 
opposition to the motion. A great deal had been said 
of the progress- of crime in this country, but he wae 
sorry to say crime in Scotland had kept pace with that 
increase. A return had been made of the number of 
criminal commitments in each year, so fhr back as the 
year 1805. In that year the number of criminal com- 
mitments for all Scotland amounted only to 85. In 
1809, it had risen to between SOO and 300 ; in 1819-SO, 
it had increased to 400 ; and, by the last return, it ap- 
peared, that, in 1827, 061 persons had been committed 
for trial. He was inclined to think that the great in- 
crease of crime, particularly in the west of Scotland, 
was attributable, in no small degree, to the number of 
Irish who daily and weekly arrived there. He did not 
mean to say that the Irish themselves wera in the habit 
of committing mora crime than their neighboun ; hut 
he was of opinion that their numben tended to reduce 
the price of labour, and that an increase of crime wae 
the consequence. Another cause was the great disro- 
gard manifested by parents for the moral education of 
their children. Formerly, the people of Scotland wera 
ramarkable for the paternal cara which they took of 
their offspring. That had ceased in many instances to 
be the case. Not only wera parants found who did not 
pay attention to the welfara of their childran, but who 
wera actually parties to their criminal punuits, and 
participated in the fhiits of their unlawful proceedings. 
When crime was thus on the increase, it was necessary 
to take measures for its speedy punishment. The great 
city of Glasgow, which contained 150,000 inhabitants, 
and to which his proposed measura was meant chiefly to 
<^PPly> "tood greatly in need of some additional jurlsdio- 
tion. This would appear evident, when it was oon- 
sidered that the court met thera for the trial of capital 
offences, had also to act in the districts of Renflvw, 
Lanark, and Dumbarton. In 1812, the whole number 
of criminals tried in Glasgow was only 31 ; in 18S0, it 
was 83 ; in 1823, it was 85 ; and in 1827, 211.~.T1m 
learned lord concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
a bill to authorixe an additional circuit court of Justi^ 
dary to be held at Glasgow, and to facilitate criminal 
trial in Scotland." 

• In what is called factory-wearing, an improved spedss of 
hand-loom is employed^ in which the dressing and pivpara- 
tion of the web Is effected hj machinery, and the 
merely sits and drives the shuttle. 
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